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Introduction and 
Description of Aims 


In January 1996 a dispute over the sovereignty of two tiny 
uninhabited Aegean islets named Imia (Kardak in Turkish), 
between Kalymnos and the Turkish coasts, brought Greece 
and Turkey to the brink of war. This dispute introduced the 
concept of ‘grey zones’ in the Aegean Sea: an unspecified 
number of islands, islets, and rocks between the eastern 
Greek islands and the Turkish coast, whose legal status has 
now been placed in question. It is needless to remind the 
reader that this book is not a legal treatise on whose territorial 
waters contain these islands. By referring to this event, 
I simply seek to point out the vagueness of our knowledge 
of roughly the same part of the Aegean region, the fact that the 
small islands have debatable status, located between the main- 
land and the archipelago behind them, but also periodic geo- 
political importance as grazing fields, small pilgrimage and 
monastic sites, small anchorages, or military checkpoints. 
A different point that could be raised by the above comparison 
between past and present is how different in cultural terms the 
eastern Aegean islands were in relation to the Greek mainland 
and Asia Minor. This book addresses all three issues. 

This book stems from my doctoral thesis (Oxford, 2007) 
and is a regional study of the history, archaeology, and 
religious profile of the late antique Dodecanese (the islands 
of the south-eastern Aegean, centred on Rhodes). Compara- 
tive evidence from the rest of the Aegean islands and both the 
Greek and Turkish mainlands is incorporated in the study, 
and the material evidence from the whole area is analysed as 
part of a wider system of social and economic relations, 
political history, and culture. The book makes use of all 
new publications since 2006 (the year my dissertation was 
completed) and reconsiders many of my previous conclu- 
sions. It offers new maps and illustrations, and it has greatly 
benefited from more extensive library and field research 
during recent years. 

Why the Dodecanese? Because, unlike the central and 
northern Aegean, this region, which included the provincial 
capital of the provincia insularum (Fig. 2), has never been 
made the subject of a systematic regional study and is very 
little known or cited, unfairly I believe, in recent studies of 


late antique history and archaeology.’ It is important to note 
that the modern use of the term Dodecanese is different from 
its meaning in antiquity, which on occasion referred to either 
the Cyclades, or the whole of the Aegean islands.” Through- 
out the text the term ‘Dodecanese’ is used with its present- 
day meaning, namely the islands Astypalaia, Kalymnos, 
Karpathos, Kassos, Kastellorizo, Chalki, Kos, Leros, Leipsoi, 
Nisyros, Patmos, Rhodes, Symi, Tilos and more than a hundred 
smaller islets (Fig. 1). It is defined as N of Samos, NW of the 
Cyclades, W of the Cretan Sea, S of the Libyan Sea and E of the 
western Asia Minor coasts. The Dodecanese group has an extent 
of 2.705 km”, and since 2011 its territory is divided into four 
administrative units of the SE Aegean region (formerly, the uni- 
form Prefecture of the Dodecanese). The Dodecanese islands 
are generally infertile, with the exception of Rhodes and Kos, 
and rocky; 42 per cent of the total extent is lowland, 26 per cent 
semi-mountainous, and 32 per cent mountainous. Geologically 
the Dodecanese forms an extension of SW Asia Minor, known in 
antiquity as Caria. Being cut off by mountains from the interior of 
the mainland, this region was naturally in constant interaction 
with the Aegean and the Dodecanese. Similarly, the Dodecanese 
islands with their major settlements often built opposite to the 
mainland were in contact with this area throughout their history. 
In fact, this diachronic close relationship between islands and the 
mainland changed fundamentally only after the forced division of 
the Aegean between Greece and Turkey after the end of the 
Greco-Turkish War in 1922. 

The island of Rhodes (1.400 km?) is the largest, richest and 
most historically important island of the archipelago from 


I use the general term "Late Antique' to refer to the period c. AD 
300-650. For the same period the term ‘Early Christian’ is also used, 
usually referring to churches and other categories of archaeological 
evidence; note that the latter does not suggest that the majority of the 
population was Christian. The term ‘Dark Ages’ denotes the period 
c. AD 650-850, while ‘Early Byzantine’ and ‘Middle Byantine’ should 
be understood as referring to the period from c. AD 565 to 800 and 
843 to 1204 respectively. 

? The use of this term, especially in Byzantine sources, is confusing: 
see TIB 10, 55-6 and Barber 1997, 36. 
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Fig. 1 Map of the Dodecanese islands. 


prehistory onwards. It is divided into an eastern and a west- 
ern foreshore separated by a densely forested highland. Its 
strategic location along important sea-lanes from the Helles- 
pont to Greece and the western Mediterranean to the Levant 
and its good access to the adjacent mainland made ancient 
Rhodes a strong regional player in trade and in political and 
naval power. After its heyday in the third and second centuries 
BC, the Rhodian state apparently maintained control over its 
insular possessions (Symi, Tilos, Alimnia, Chalki, Nisyros, 
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Karpathos, Kassos, Kastellorizo) and a small section of its 
former extended territories in Caria until late Imperial times. 
The unified polis remained an important urban centre with 
monumental public buildings and an economic and cultural 
hub down to the third century.” These were probably the 
reasons that Rhodes became the capital of the new Province 


` All dates are after Christ, unless indicated. 
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Fig. 2 Provinces and cities according to Hierokles’ Synekdemos. 
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of the Islands after Diocletian.* The tiny island-poleis of 
Chalki, Symi, and Kastellorizo (Megiste) were incorporated 
into the Rhodian state in the fourth century BC, retaining 
their autonomy in local civic and religious matters; Tilos was 
probably added later c.200 BC. Within the Rhodian sphere, 
the long and mountainous island of Karpathos, the second 
largest island of the group (300 km’), lying between Crete 
and Rhodes, had three cities in antiquity and was later 
incorporated into the Rhodian state. In our period it shows 
a number of wealthy coastal settlements, while their inhabit- 
ants were involved in the annual shipments of Egyptian corn 
to Constantinople and other maritime enterprises. Along the 
northern edge of Karpathos, the small island of Saria (23 
Кт?) was reported in the so-called Athenian Tribute Lists; 
the site of Palatia shows evidence of continuous occupation, 
and extensive remains of a large coastal settlement in Late 
Antiquity. At the southernmost edge of the Dodecanese, the 
small island of Kassos (66 km?) was also attested as a tribute- 
payer of the Delian League and later, probably after the early 
second century BC, became part of Rhodes.” 

Kos (288 km?) ranks second in importance and it is the 
most fertile island of the group. The polis of Kos was 
founded after a synoikismos in 366/5 BC at the eastern end 
of the northern part of the island close to the Asiatic coast. In 
the 350s Kos together with Rhodes fell temporarily under the 
control of the Carian ruler Maussolos (377-353 BC). More- 
over, together with the Rhodian cities of Ialysos, Kamiros 
and Lindos, Halikarnassos and Knidos, Kos formed the so- 
called hexapolis (later pentapolis), a cultic association with its 
centre at the sanctuary of Apollo at Tropion near Knidos. 
Under the rule of the Ptolemies, the Antigonids, and then 
Rome, Kos was always a prosperous harbour-city. The fam- 
ous Asklepieion of Kos was a prominent cult and medical 
centre from Hellenistic to Roman times. In Late Antiquity 
Kos was still a busy harbour and one of the five conventus 
cities of the province, while the Koan countryside was dotted 
by large coastal settlements. N of Kos, Kalymnos together 
with its smaller offshore islands was politically subordinate 
to Kos from the late third century BC onwards. Kalymnos 
and Telendos in particular show extensive remains of numer- 
ous late antique churches and settlements. Together with its 
satellite islets, Kalymnos had strong cultural links with Kos, 
becoming part of Rhodes before the late third century 
BC. Nisyros is a volcanic island west of Knidos and close 
to Kos, Tilos, and the western end of the oblong Knidian 
peninsula. Astypalaia (96 Кт?) 15 situated between Kalym- 
nos and the Cycladic islands of Anaphi and Amorgos; the 
classical urban centre was located at modern Chora. In 
later Roman times it was one of the three islands of 
the Dodecanese retaining the status of a city. Further 


classical 


Kiourtzian 2000, 12-13; Jones 1964, 387. Rhodes in 
antiquity: Berthold 1984; Gabrielsen 1999. 
" Constantakopoulou 2007, 185-95, 243-5. 


N, another sub-cluster of islands comprises the so-called 
Milesian islands: Leros, Patmos, Leipsoi, and perhaps also 
Agathonissi (Tragia), Pharmakoussa, Arkioi (Argiai) and 
Marathi (Fig. 179). We know that at least in classical times 
these islands, as maritime hinterland of Miletos, functioned 
not only as fortified outposts but also as economic assets 
regarding pastorage, agriculture, and maritime infrastruc- 
ture, lying along the major navigation routes and providing 
excellent harbour facilities (especially Leros and Patmos). 
Geographical proximity and ecological interdependence, 
mythological, ethnic, and cult affiliations, and short-distance 
migration, political antagonisms, and economic alliances 
linked these islands with each other, western Asia Minor, 
and Greece but also with other more distant political and 
economic centres, such as Rome or Alexandria, far beyond 
their shores. Yet there was no historical epoch before the end 
of the nineteenth century when these islands formed a single 
self-contained entity, whether administrative or other.^ It is 
therefore appropriate to adopt a wider geographical scope in 
treating the Dodecanese in any period, not least the Province 
of the Islands, because the Dodecenese material as such can 
seldom form the basis of a solid piece of analysis. This frame- 
work allows presenting here new and fascinating evidence 
from neighbouring islands, which has proved instrumental to 
my arguments (especially in Chapter 4) and offered a more 
panoramic view of the Aegean world.’ Besides, any distinc- 
tions between islands or island sub-groups by this period were 
probably absent or rather faded in the mentality of contem- 
poraries, all being part of the Roman Province of the Islands. 
The paucity of literary sources poses a number of challenges 
to the researcher, not peculiar to the Dodecanese. The avail- 
able material is composed mostly of Early Christian churches, 
and a limited number of mosaic and stone inscriptions. Yet the 
unsophisticated way in which Early Christian churches were 
excavated in the past, the serious lack of accompanying pub- 
lications based on their archaeological material and of clear 
reference to any of their possible contexts, and the absence of 
field surveys covering this period are serious deterrents to a 
synthetic approach to these data. It is telling that the whole 
region lacks a single example of an Early Christian building 
that is thoroughly published; hence, a “grey zone’, in a certain 
sense, for the late antique historian. It is, however, striking that 
in this area raw material is available in abundance: for the 
provincial capital alone, that is, Rhodes, no less than approxi- 
mately eighty Early Christian church-sites have so far been 
reported, while roughly the same number is estimated for the 
significantly larger and more important island of Cyprus; 


1 FI vol. 8, 568-71, s.v. Rodos. 

-l avoid analysing material that has already been well presented, such 
as the Northern Aegean: T/B 10. Also Martini and Sickan 1993 
(Samos); Ballance eral 1989 (Chios); Kaldellis 2002 (lesbos); 
Deligiannakis 2015b (Melos); Kiourtzian 2000 (Tenos. a Amorgos, 
blixos. Paros, Melos). 
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twenty-eight from the island of Kos with some very impres- 
sive examples, more than thirty from Kalymnos and Telendos, 
twenty-two from Karpathos, and even the small islands of our 
group (that is, Saria, Telendos, Chalki, Pserimos) preserve a 
large number of Early Christian monuments. 

The excavations of the Greek Archaeological Service 
(1948—) and previously of the Scuola Archeologica Italiana 
of Athens and the Italian Archaeological Service (1912-48) 
are the major sources of information about the archaeology 
of the Dodecanese.? Although priority traditionally has been 
given to classical antiquity, prehistory, and the monuments 
of the Knights of St John over other historical periods, the 
work of Balducci, Jacopich, Orlandos, and Kollias has been 
fundamental for the study of the Early Christian monuments 
of the region. Since the 1980s there has been a growing 
amount of information from excavation reports in the Del- 
tion and other related articles (mostly in Greek). Neverthe- 
less, all this amounts to a particularly poorly understood 
Aegean region with an obvious lack of synthetic historical 
and archaeological study, which is exactly what this book 
aims to provide. For this purpose, in terms of related regional 
studies, the Tabula Imperii Byzantini, volume 10 (1998) on 
the Northern Aegean is a useful guide, offering a compre- 
hensive introduction to various topics and also an extensive 
archaeological gazetteer. Similarly, the 2012 volume of Tabula 
Imperii Romani dedicated to the Aegean Islands is the most 
recent major contribution to the study of the region; it also 
offers an alphabetical archaeological catalogue of sites, yet 
without a historical narrative or introductory notes, and 
extending only to the fourth century. The late antique 
archaeology of the Cyclades is also poorly known, Kiourt- 
zian’s book on Early Christian epigraphy being the only 
study that can serve as a basic reference. From a comparative 
and methodological point of view, Vionis’ recent book on 
Crusader, Ottoman, and Early Modern Archaeology of spe- 
cific Cycladic islands is useful. In fact, Kaldellis’ book on 
Lesbos (in Greek) is the only regional historical study with a 
late antique focus, whereas Malamut’s classic work on the 
Byzantine islands shows a different scope and covers the 
period from the eighth to twelfth centuries. As to other regional 
studies addressing similar questions, one can mention, among 
others and besides a handful of careful excavation reports on 
specific sites (such as Emporio on Chios, Samos’ Gymnasium 
Area, Eleutherna and Itanos of Crete, and Kalavassos of 
Cyprus), Tsougarakis’ Byzantine Crete, Avramea’s Pélopon- 
nese, Bowden’s Epirus Vetus, Metcalf’s Byzantine Cyprus, 
and Thonemann’s The Meander Valley, all showing careful 
attention to both texts and archaeology.” 


* For the archaeological research of the Italians in the Dodecanese, 
see La presenza. 

^ Chios: Ballance etal. 1989; Samos: Martini and Steckner 1993; 
Eleutherna: Themelis 2009, 63-92; Itanos: Tsigonaki 2009; Kalavassos: 
Rautman 2003. 


Given the lack of sophisticated and detailed publication of 
Early Christian monuments in the Dodecanese and the near 
impossibility of access to the excavated material, the special- 
ized study neither of a particular monument or site already 
excavated nor of a specific category of the archaeological 
evidence from different sites (for example, architecture, 
sculpture, pottery) was likely to produce satisfactory results. 
My aim rather is to deal with a relatively large geographical 
area from which all the available evidence (legal and literary 
sources, epigraphy, numismatics, sigillography, archaeo- 
logical reports, etc.) would be analysed, in order to describe 
structural changes which altered the society of these islands 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries, and to set it into a 
wider perspective. In other words, to produce at least a 
partial historical narrative for this region and its periphery 
and give, if possible, answers to crucial questions, namely the 
character of provincial life, the nature of cultural change, and 
the history of the economy, including production and trade 
and patterns of land use. 

To do this, textual and historical analysis, presentation and 
synthesis of primary archaeological data, and comparative 
material had to work together: the creation of an interpret- 
ational model for the study of the Early Christian churches 
and the archaeological material in general, the use of case 
studies and comparative material from better-known Aegean 
sub-regions as well as the discussion of the issues of insular- 
ity and interdependence of the island society from a syn- 
chronic and diachronic perspective were among the strategies 
I applied to the available evidence in order to overcome its 
inherent difficulties. As a matter of principle, this book 
adopts a sceptical stance towards chronologies based on the 
style of the architecture or on natural disasters inferred from 
written sources. Emphasis is placed on the reconstruction of 
the physical and (where possible) human contexts of the 
numerous Early Christian churches attested, rather than the 
monuments themselves. With regard to the issues of settle- 
ment, agrarian economy and trade, comparisons with other 
periods and regions (that is, western Asia Minor, the central 
and northern Aegean, mainland Greece, Crete, and Cyprus) 
are often undertaken, yet cautiously and without prejudicing 
any results. This task also entailed the careful study of a 
collection of important sources, such as the archives of the 
Knights’ period, early modern portolans, western travellers’ 
writings, and other local sources so as to understand the basic 
features of interaction between local communities and their 
ecological and geographical settings in different periods. 
Finally, regarding the study of religion and culture, I have 
tried hard to do justice to the complexities (evidential and 
cultural) of the issues involved by avoiding dogmatic remarks 
and giving alternative readings of the available evidence. For 
the purposes of this study, the islands of Rhodes, Karpathos, 
Kos, Kalymnos, and their major satellites (that is, Alimnia, 
Chalki, Kassos, Saria, and Telendos respectively) are singled 
out for closer study. The reasons for this choice are given in 
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detail in Chapter 5. The evidence of the other islands (Nisyros, 
Astypalaia, Tilos, Patmos, Leros, Leipsoi, Arkioi, Marathi, 
Farmakoussa, Agathonissi, Pserimos, Kastellorizo, and Symi) 
is included in the Archaeological Gazetteer and acknowledged 
throughout the study. This descriptive catalogue contains 
information about all published reports and specialized studies 
as well as the outcome of a series of field surveys and unpub- 
lished material. Detailed attention is given to Palatia (Saria) 
and the Mesanagros area (Rhodes), which are treated as case 
studies of specific categories of Early Christian settlement. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, followed by a 
separate section containing the gazetteer of the archaeo- 
logical sites of the Dodecanese, complete with maps, plans, 
photographs, and bibliography. 

Chapter 2 presents the administrative and political history 
of the islands, including an outline of seventh-century military 
events that marked a fundamental change for the region. 
Chapter 3 analyses the written and archaeological evidence 
for the Christian and Jewish communities of the eastern 
Aegean. It provides some indication of the character of these 
groups based on a few scattered references in texts and inscrip- 
tions; it emphasizes the growth of Christianity in the region 
and sketches the role of local personalities and ecclesiastical 
authorities in theological and political issues. The overall evi- 
dence collected here suggests that the eastern Aegean islands 
accepted Christianity earlier than the rest of the islands. 

Chapter 4 offers new evidence and a closer examination of 
the history and afterlife of pagan temples and the transition to 
Christianity. It is followed by a comprehensive study of the 
growth of monasticism in the Aegean region and includes 
discussion of the methodological problems one faces in order 
to recognize monastic culture archaeologically. Drawing on 
much evidence from neighbouring islands, such as Samos, 
Patmos, Naxos, and Ikaria, here I present new case studies of 
the conversion of pagan temples, while I suggest new and 
challenging interpretations of excavation reports and collect 
important epigraphic texts (including a fabricated oracle of 
Apollo and a maxim against the Jews) in Ikaria. At the end of 
this chapter it is argued that, without denying that traditional 
religious practices, whether Christian or otherwise, may have 
lingered for years if not centuries in the most remote country 
areas of these islands, it would be wrong to see this area as 
isolated and backward. Many islanders were in fact exposed 
to the influence of Christian culture as much as, or even more 
than, the people in large parts of western Asia Minor lying 
opposite to their shores. This was mainly due to the islands’ 
intense involvement in economic and cultural networks with 
their nearby coasts and the eastern provinces. 

Chapter 5 discusses the settlement and economic histories 
of the islands. The material from the whole area is set against 
recent scholarship on the phenomenon of rural expansion in 
Late Antiquity, the role of the state in the agrarian economy, 
agricultural labour policies, and exchange networks. It first 
looks at the urban history of the most important sites of the 


Dodecanese, Rhodes, and Kos, and moves on to numerous 
key non-urban places on Rhodes, Kos, Kalymnos, Karpathos, 
Kassos, Telendos, Chalki, Alimnia, Agathonissi, and Saria, 
all supported by a mass of detail in the Gazetteer. This part 
of the book includes new evidence about major coastal 
settlements, e.g. Kardamaina and Kephalos in Kos, Vathy 
on Kalymnos, Arkassa in Karpathos, and a few inland village 
sites in the Rhodian countryside, revealing various aspects of 
these settlements and their interaction. The most important 
and original part of this chapter explores the extended ruins 
of a barely known late antique site located in the small island 
of Saria, N of Karpathos. It concerns an unexplored large 
village or small town with acropolis, several ecclesiastical 
buildings, bathhouses, a monumental necropolis, and 
residential quarters. My fieldwork here located previously 
unknown but important late antique structures and 
reinterpreted others already known, contributing to the 
study of an exceptional palimpsestic landscape on a small 
island. This section also contains a sub-chapter on the 
pros and cons of churches as evidence of demography and 
prosperity, and offers evidence for the economic interaction 
of the islands with the nearby Asia Minor littorals in Late 
Antiquity. 

Chapter 6, on economy, pulls together scattered evidence 
(including texts, inscriptions, papyri, pottery, and coins) that 
highlights the special role of the islands in the system of 
maritime exchange (that is, the imperial requirement to pro- 
vide vessels and crews for the transport of goods and their 
involvement in interregional trade), something that lay 
behind their economic expansion in this period. Finally, the 
character of these island economies in Late Antiquity is also 
compared to similar information from different periods, in an 
attempt to define the concept of insularity as a diachronic 
feature of island life. 

Chapter 7 discusses the seventh century, when so much of 
what had been built up in the fourth to sixth centuries was 
undone. The archaeological evidence from Rhodes, Kos, 
Kalymnos, Telendos, and Karpathos is discussed in detail, 
including new city walls, small fortified centres (both inland 
and on the coast), and several coin hoards as well as much 
evidence of abandonment. The island societies now acquire a 
new role for the state as naval outposts and function as a 
border zone in the course of the Arab-Byzantine wars. It is 
also pointed out that the dependence on active sea-borne 
traffic, which had brought prosperity to the islands in Late 
Antiquity, was fatal to their prosperity in the difficult cir- 
cumstances of the seventh century, yet a degree of continuity 
in economic and settlement life is still apparent. 

The concluding Chapter 8 summarizes the main. argu- 
ments of the book and tries to give a snapshot of the history 
of the Dodecanese in Late Antiquity. It also explains why the 
islands of the Dodecanese should be considered a sensitive 
barometer for the changes that occurred during the fourth to 
seventh centuries all over the eastern Roman world. 





The Administrative and Political History 
of the Province of the Islands 


This chapter analyses the political history of the province to 
which the Dodecanese belonged from the late third to the 
end of the seventh century, to serve as an introduction and 
point of reference to the study of the archaeological evidence 
investigated in the following chapters. 

After the administrative reforms initiated by the emperor 
Diocletian that included the division of the existing provinces 
into smaller units, a new Province of the Islands was demar- 
cated. Rhodes was its capital city and the seat of the imperial 
and ecclesiastical administration. The Synekdemos of Hierokles 
(before 535) reports that the province had twenty cities 
(Fig. 2), but his text names only nineteen; that is, Rhodes, 
Kos, Samos, Chios, Mytilene, Methymna, Petalon, Tenedos, 
Poroselene, Andros, Tenos, Naxos, Paros, Siphnos, Melos, 
los, Thera, Amorgos, and Astypalaia.’ Only three of the 
cities named are placed within the area today known as the 
Dodecanese, namely the capital Rhodes, Kos, and Astypalaia 
(Figs. 61, 98, 182). 

The Islands together with Egypt, Oriens, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, and the eastern part of the Balkan peninsula were all 
under the ministry of the praetorian prefect of the East." 
The non-military province was normally administered by a 
hegemon/praeses. The new reading of a building inscription 
found in Rhodes, however, probably suggests that the prov- 
ince was upgraded shortly after 535, acquiring a consularis as 
its provincial governor.’ This change can be seen as part of 


! Synekd. 685.7-687.6. For Tenedos, Chios, Mytilene, Methymna, 
Por(d)oselene (mod. Alibey), see ТІВ 10. Petalon: its identification is 
unclear, see Synekd., p. 32, n. 9. Also, for Samos: Martini and Steckner 
1993: Chios: Ballance etal. 1989; Lesbos: Kaldellis 2002; Melos: 
Deligiannakis 2015b; Tenos, Thera, Amorgos, Naxos, Paros: 
Kiourtzian 2000; Siphnos: Pennas 2002; Andros: Gkioles 2009. 

? Zosimos 2.3; see also Jones 1964, 101, 370-1. Note that the Prov- 
ince of the Islands, together with Hellespont, was not a dependent of the 
vicarius Asianae, but of the proconsul of Asia: Feissel 1998, 94-5. 
Moreover, an edict of 381 orders that appeals from the Province of the 
Islands were not to be received by the praetorian prefect, but the prefect 
of Constantinople: Jones 1964, 481-3, n. 23. 

* For an updated list of known governors of the province /nsulae, see 
Deligiannakis 2009 with an addition by Bosnakis and Hallof 2010, 
349-50. 


Justinian’s administrative reforms, aiming to give more 
administrative and judicial power to provincial governors. 
In 536 Justinian incorporated the Province of the Islands, 
along with Cyprus, Caria, Moesia II, and Scythia Minor, into 
a new vast territorial unit carved out of the prefecture of the 
East. These five provinces were now administered by the 
quaestor exercitus, who was based on the Black Sea (Odes- 
sos). The aim of this reform was to facilitate the supply of the 
army at the Thracian front through some rich and easily 
accessible provinces." The full Greek title of the new institu- 
tüon was apxi) tev viowy Kai Tov £zi XxvOiag ve kai Mvoíag 
отратштак@фу taypdtwy, or briefly àpyi càv vrjwv. Like the 
other prefectures, the quaestura was basically responsible 
for the calculation and collection of the annual general levy 
within its constituent provinces; the quaestor (or praefectus 
Insularum) exercised both fiscal and judicial authority over 
these provinces. The inhabitants of Caria, Cyprus, and the 
Islands, who had now to travel all the way to Odessos to 
conduct their legal cases, immediately appealed to the 
emperor Justinian. In September 537 the emperor revised 
his previous arrangement allowing the provincials of Caria, 
the Islands, and Cyprus to come to Constantinople, where 
the quaestor's representative together with the quaestor sacri 
palatii would hear their cases.” 

Until the last decades of the sixth century, the Aegean 
islands present a picture of a peaceful region, remaining 
mostly untouched by war and barbarian raids and enjoying 
economic and demographic growth, as a result of their kev 
role in the maritime exchange system of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Ancient writers very rarely refer to them. The sev- 
enth century marked the end of this era of prosperity and 
maritime security and the transformation of the Aegean into 
a militarized zone, whereby the military defence of the 
empire’s territories and the protection of its population 


* Nov. 41; Lydos, De Mag. 2.28-9. Jones 1964, 280; Barnish 2000, 
183—4; for the history of the quaestura, see now Gkoutzioukostas and 
Moniaros 2009; Karagiorgou 2001 for the material evidence. 

* Nov. 41, 50. 
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became the priority of the State. Many islands, including 
Rhodes and Kos, were attacked, pillaged, and occupied by 
enemy forces and were forced to protect themselves against 
enemy threats. The Persian and Arab conquests also caused 
the sudden interruption of the annona system.° These 
important changes in the history of the East Mediterranean, 
which seriously affected our region and pushed it closer to 
the main theatre of military action are outlined below. The 
following section also serves as an introduction to the dis- 
cussion of the material evidence in Chapter 7. 

The widespread opposition to the emperor Phokas cul- 
minated in October 610 with a direct attack on Constantin- 
ople headed by the future emperor Heraclius. The internal 
conflict of these years appears to have seriously weakened 
the defence of the Empire, enabling the Persians to advance 
quickly into Anatolia. In 614 they attacked and captured 
Jerusalem, Alexandria fell in 619, and in the following 
years the Persians consolidated their authority in Syria and 
Palestine. Asia Minor was by then open to Persian attacks 
and plundering. The Persian advance continued by sea and 
land and in 622/3 Ancyra and Rhodes were captured.’ The 
Syriac chronicle usually known as the Chronicle to AD 724 
(dated to с.640) апа later sources report that the Persians 
made a raid on Rhodes, in which they seized the Roman 
general and took the inhabitants as prisoners to Persia. 
With the capture of Rhodes, the Persians were able to com- 
mand the passage from the eastern Mediterranean along the 
south coast to the Aegean Sea, and therefore to Constantin- 
ople. This Persian attack against Rhodes could aim to obstruct 
Heraclius! use of the island's harbour for the transport of 
field troops and their provision with supplies while a sig- 
nificant proportion of the Byzantine maritime resources of 
the Oriens had probably already fallen into Persian 
hands. The coordinated attack by Persian and Avar field 
armies against Constantinople in 626 failed, however, and 
by the early 630s, following the defeat of the Persians and 
the retreat of the Avars, the Romans were able to restore 
their eastern territories and to recover some aspects of their 
control in the Balkans. 

With the arrival of Islam on the historical stage, all these 
territories, won back with so much difficulty for the Byzantines, 
were soon to be lost again. Our sources give us good accounts of 
the different stages of the Arab conquest of the Middle East: 
Palestine was first (634-5), then Syria (635-6), third Mesopo- 
tamia and northern Zagros (636-42), and finally Egypt (641-3). 
After the conquest of Egypt, the main target of the Arab 


^ "The Danube section of the guaestura had broken down gradually 
after the fall of Maurice (602): Hendy 1985, 652-3; Brandes 2002, 61; 
Curta 2006, 68-9 (‘620s at the latest’). 

' Foss 1975, 725, 744. 

* Chron.724, 18; Agapios 451, 458; Michael the Syrian П, 408. Ном- 
ever, neither Theophanes nor Nikephoros refers to the Persian raid on 
Rhodes. 


offensive became Constantinople. At the same time, the Byzan- 
tine Empire suffered again from political and military confusion. 

The creation of an Arab fleet that came to challenge the 
Byzantine control of the sea is surely one of the most inter- 
esting developments of the Arab-Byzantine war during the 
next decades.” The ephemeral recovery of Alexandria in 646/ 
7 must have convinced the Arabs that the creation of a fleet 
was necessary, so that the caliphate could pre-empt Byzan- 
tine attacks and extend its hold on western Anatolia. The 
architect who created the Arab fleet was the brilliant com- 
mander Mu‘awiya. The Byzantines had once again lost their 
naval arsenals in Egypt, Syria, and North Africa, which 
Mu'awiya tried to use and increase in number and product- 
ivity. We know literally nothing about the impact that the 
loss of the maritime stations in the East may have had on the 
command of the Byzantine naval forces, but it seems likely 
that the eastern fleet of the empire had probably been lost to 
the Arabs, who later used it against Byzantium. 

The 650s were a period of contrasting activities regarding 
the two powers: the Byzantine navy raided the coasts of 
occupied Oriens, primarily aiming at the re-conquest of 
Egypt, while the Arabs raided the strategically important 
Byzantine islands (that is, Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, Kos, per- 
haps Arados and Sicily) in order to eliminate the remaining 
Byzantine naval bases in the eastern Mediterranean and pre- 
vent Byzantine forays against their newly-occupied territor- 
ies in the Near East.'° These events underline the new-found 
power of the Arab navy, but also the vulnerability of the 
Roman lands. In 649 the first large-scale Arab naval exped- 
ition against Cyprus took place, followed by a second in the 
following year.'' These expeditions resulted in massive plun- 
der and many massacres. Thereafter, Mu‘awiya showed per- 
sonal interest in the conquest of the small and powerfully 
defended island of Arados off the coast of northern Syria. 
After fierce resistance the island was evacuated by its inhabitants 
and their strong defences and naval installations were demol- 
ished (650/1).'? The Muslim advance prompted Constans II to 
negotiate a truce, and a ceasefire was achieved for 651-3. 

In 654 after long preparation Mu‘awiya assembled a mas- 
sive naval force to attack Constantinople. The Byzantine fleet 
under the personal command of Constans II then tried to 
block the Muslims’ passage near the bay of Phoenix on the 
Lycian coast, but the Byzantines were decisively defeated.'* 


” Howard-Johnston 2010, 476 and footnotes; Cosentino 2004. 

'? Another possible reason was the need for a timber supply, as the 
coasts of south-western Asia Minor, as well as C yprus, Rhodes, and 
Crete possessed rich forests suitable for shipbuilding; compare Theo- 
phanes 385 (714/15). 

|! See Howard- Johnston 2010, 219-20, 477-8 (sources and chron- 
ш: Metcalf 2009, 395-423 (archaeological and epigraphical evidence). 
Conrad 1992, 321 ff. 
' Agapios 483-4; Theophanes 345-6; Michael the Svrian II. 445—6; 
Chron. 1234, 179-80. For the battle, see Christides 1985. 
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The next Byzantine naval base attacked by the Muslim 
fleet was Rhodes (653/4 or 651/2).'* Moreover, Agapios of 
Mabbug states that the Arabs established a naval observation 
station here. The island was probably occupied until the 
following year. Kos was probably also taken at this time 
through the treachery of its bishop, with its population 
massacred, and Crete was also pillaged.'® Two field armies 
had advanced into Asia Minor in order to support the attack 
against the Byzantine capital. However, the major assault of 
the Arab forces against Constantinople never materialized — 
our sources are confusing—and soon afterwards Arab naval 
and field forces retreated.'” Moreover, it seems that the Arab 
fleet suffered heavy losses in the summer of 654 and the first 
period of major confrontation between the Arabs and 
Byzantium ended with the beginning of the first Arab civil 
war (656-61). As a result, a truce was signed in 659. 

The consequences of the first round of Arab naval exped- 
itions in the eastern Mediterranean offered much encourage- 
ment and prestige but also heavy losses to the caliphate. The 
Arab naval offensive had eventually suffered a setback, as a 
result, one may assume, of the heroic resistance and sacrifice 
of the Byzantine fleet drawn from the Aegean. For Byzan- 
tium, a number of prosperous regions and military naval 
bases in the Aegean received a substantial blow. Moreover, 
the highly prosperous and strategically important eastern 
provinces of the Empire were lost forever. 

The years of Arab civil war gave Constans the opportunity 
to begin a large-scale recuperation programme intended to 
reorganize the military defence of the empire. The transfer of 
the government from Constantinople to Italy in 662-3 can be 
seen as part of the same initiative, designed to secure the 
western provinces against the constant advance of the 
Arabs.'* North Africa constantly remained a major strategic 
priority for both powers until its final conquest by the Arabs 
in 697/8 and the establishment of Constans’ new headquar- 
ters at Syracuse probably aimed to tighten the Byzantine 
control in this sensitive region. By the late 660s, after a period 
of thorough preparations, Mu‘awiya was ready again for a 
major assault against Constantinople. The chronology of the 
related events is again hard to reconstruct. The strategy, 
however, remained the same: intensive raids along the fron- 
tier and deep into the Anatolian provinces and the Aegean 
coasts seeking to undermine the defensive capabilities of the 
Byzantine armies and secure firm naval bases from which 
the Arabs could mount the final assault on Constantinople. 
In 670-1 Arabs attacked metropolitan areas by sea and 


'* Theophanes 345; Agapios 482; Michael the Syrian, ll. 442-3; 
Chron.1234, 180; Al-Tabari 15.71-2, 74-7, 131; see Howard-Johnston 
2010, 218, 479. 

!^ Agapios 482. 

'^ Michael the Syrian II. 442. 

'” Howard-Johnston 2010, 480. 

'* Howard-Johnston 2010, 483-7; Pryor and Jeffreys 2006, 25-6. 


soon afterwards withdrew. They succeeded in blockading 
Constantinople’s maritime outlet and establishing a base 
near Cyzicus. Theophanes reports a seven-year blockade of 
Constantinople at this time but this information has been 
played down by modern historians." Nevertheless, the 
Muslims were able over the following vears to repeat their 
raids and cause serious damage to important cities of Asia 
Minor; parts of the coastlands of the Aegean including 
Crete, Smyrna, and Rhodes, together with parts of Lycia, 
Cilicia, and Cyprus, repeatedly passed to the control of the 
Arab forces. The decisive counterattack came by the Romans 
in 674, when the Arab fleet was intercepted off the coast 
of Lycia by a co-ordinated Byzantine operation during 
which Greek fire was used for the first time. In the end the 
Byzantines gained a decisive victory. The Muslim fleet 
was destroyed, the land forces were forced to retreat, and a 
Byzantine commando force of Mardaites assisted by the 
Byzantine fleet established control of the mountains of 
Lebanon, thus preventing the Arabs from further invading 
Byzantine territory (c.677/8). This phase of the Arab-Byzantine 
war virtually ended with an important thirty year treaty 
(678), the death of Mu'awiya, and the second Arab civil war 
(682-92). In 692/3 Justinian II broke the truce with the 
Arabs, and a new round of confrontation begun. The most 
important development of this series of events was the final 
extinction of Byzantine authority in North Africa (697-8).7° 

In view of these new challenges for the provincial admin- 
istration and the process of withdrawal of the field troops of 
the Empire from the Levant and their distribution in Asia 
Minor, the naval command of Karabisianoi, which included 
the islands of the Aegean and part of the south-west coast of 
Asia Minor, was probably formed by about the mid seventh 
century at the earliest.^! Its earliest reference in the written 
sources, nevertheless, comes from the early 680s. Many his- 
torians have debated the extent to which the Karabisiani 
derived from the quaestura.^ According to Ahrweiler and 
others, the command of Karabisianoi apparently constituted 
the first regular fleet of solely military character in the history 
of the Byzantine Empire. As already noted, the activity of 
the Arab fleet along the eastern Mediterranean coasts, which 
led to the major naval confrontation of 654 and c.673, had 
probably pushed the Roman emperor to respond to the 
challenge to the Byzantine superiority in the sea." The 


iz Howard-Johnston 2010, 302-6, 493—4; Prvor and Jeffrevs 2006, 
26; Theophanes, 494, nn. 3, 5; Conrad 1992. ` 

°° Pryor and Jeffrevs 2006, 27-8; For Libya and North Africa, see 
Christides 2000; Kaegi 2010. 

*! Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 724-6; Zuckerman 2005, 117-25 
(no earlier than the 680s); Haldon 1990, 214, 217 (c.654); Ahrweiler 
1966, 22-3 (atter 672-8); Antoniadis-Bibicou 1966, 78 (between 648 
and 654); Toynbee 1973, 324-5 (6405). 

= For an overview, see now Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 725, n. +. 

7+ Zuckerman 2005, 117¢f.; Cosentino 2004, 5; Ahrweiler 1966, 22-6. 

** Zuckerman 2005, 119-21: Cosentino 2004, 7-11; Haldon 1990, 
217. 
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strategos ton Karabon could have had the unitary command 
of the whole naval force known to have existed from some 
point after the late seventh to the first quarter of the eighth 
century. His authority was actually over ships and men, 
rather than territory as such. The location of the headquar- 
ters of the unitary naval force is not clearly named: Samos, 
Kea, and Rhodes have all been suggested." It is, however, 
clear that the Aegean region was the major source of men, 
ships, and resources of the new force, while Rhodes' harbour 
functioned as an important naval base for the Byzantines. 
The metropolitan fleet (bastlikon ploimon) based at Con- 
stantinople was also expanded in this period. Literary sources 
imply that it was superior to the provincial fleets. It is charac- 
teristic that during the seventh and early eighth century the 
Byzantine fleet was frequently used by rebellious movements 
against the government at Constantinople, and a series of 
administrative reforms by Leo III (717-32) may have aimed 
to curb its political importance. It may be that between 710/11 
and 732 or in late 750s the unitary command of the fleet broke 
up into its constituent drungariates of Kibyrrbaioton, Samos, 
and the Azgaion pelagos, but their history as independent naval 
commands remains obscure." Oddly, large islands such as 
Rhodes, Kos, and Karpathos are not particularly mentioned 
concerning these new administrative and military reforms. 


25 Zuckerman 2005, 124. 

?* Constantine VII, De tbematibus, 16.8-9. Rhodes: Haldon 1999, 
74, alas without explanation. Samos: based on the ambiguous informa- 
tion of De thematibus, xvi.9 that Samos was in the past base of the 
ploizomenon thema: Hendy 1985, 652; Haldon 1990, 217. Kea: 
Yannopoulos 1990. 

?” Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 739-40, 758. 


The intense debate about the origins and the development 
of the thematic system (that is, the vital transformation of 
the traditional structure of provinces into military districts) 
cannot be followed here.^? It is however noteworthy that 
the administrative headquarters of the later thema Kibyr- 
rbaioton proper was in Attaleia.” The payment of the new 
strategoi of the naval themes was below that of the Anato- 
lian commanders and those of the Balkan group.*° Rhodes, 
together with its insular peraia, that is, Megiste, Syme, and 
Chalki, remained in the Kibyrrhaioton thema until 1147. 
The Aigaion Pelagos district was probably detached from 
the unitary command at about the same time as the Kibyr- 
rhaioton. At some point, it extended through the Darda- 
nelles into the Sea of Marmara, including the rest of the 
Aegean islands and Prokonnesos, and on the mainland, 
Parion, Cyzicus, and Daskylion. The thema of Samos was 
probably detached from the Aigaion Pelagos in the second 
half of the ninth century.?! It included mainland territory, 
extending from Tralles and Magnesia on the Maeander to 
Adramyttion. Kos, Nisyros, Tilos, and the northern 
Dodecanese were also detached. The strategos of this 
thema had his seat at Smyrna. Smaller provincial fleets 
such as those of Hellas and of the Peloponnese also 
existed.?? 


28 See now Zuckerman 2005; Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 723-71. 
2 Наідоп 1999, 77. 

*° Hendy 1985, 653. 

`! Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 758. 

3? Ahrweiler 1966, 27. 





Christian and Jewish 
Communities in the Eastern Aegean 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter discusses the written and archaeological material 
about the Christian and Jewish communities in the Province of 
the Islands, and particularly the Dodecanese. After exploring 
the meager evidence for the first centuries of Christianity, the 
reader will find an overview of the ecclesiastical history of the 
Province emphasizing the role of local personalities and eccle- 
siastical authorities in contemporary theological and political 
issues. The discussion about the impact of Christianity on the 
local society continues to the next chapter, where the end of 
public paganism and the phenomena of temple conversion and 
monasticism are appraised, which offer precious insights into 
the interaction among pagans, Christians, and Jews in specific 
settings. At the end of Chapter 4 the conclusions of this and the 
previous chapter are combined to build up a comprehensive 
theory about religious change across this region. 


THE FIRST CENTURIES 


The growth of Christianity during the first centuries has 
been much debated. The sources are usually erratic and inad- 
equate to give clear answers about the size and influence 
of Christian populations in a given geographical region. 
The lists of bishops that took part in the first ecclesiastical 
councils, passing references from — often biased — Christian and 
non-Christian written sources, and a few bits and pieces of 
material evidence (including epigraphy) provide the background 
for these scholarly discussions.' Since the sample for our region 
is extremely poor, we are again compelled to rely on delicate 
conjectures and comparisons to neighbouring regions. 
According to local tradition, St Paul, when he passed through 
Rhodes, supposedly landed at the small harbour of Aghios 
Apostolos at Lindos, where an Early Christian basilica was 
later built (Acts 21.1). Otherwise, the earliest possible reference 
to a Christian community on the island of Rhodes goes back to 


' Clarke 2005; Mullen 2004. 


the late second century. The treatise conventionally known as 
the Praedestinatus (432) mentions that the bishop of Rhodes 
Euphranor fought successfully against the sect of the Severians 
when they first appeared on the island.* The Severians were a 
Christian sect that originated in the second century and were 
characterized by their strict regulations and ascetic tendencies.* 
However, similar cases of otherwise unknown bishops fighting 
against heresies in the Praedestinatus seem to have been 
invented by its unknown author, and therefore we cannot be 
sure about either the bishop Euphranor or the presence of this 
rigorous sect on the island.* 

A passage from the Life of the martyr Clemens of Ancyra, 
who died during the reign of Diocletian, may also attest an 
early Christian community of Rhodes. According to the text, 
at the end of the third century a small Christian community 
with its own church and bishop, called Photeinos, lived in the 
city.” The text belongs to the end of the tenth century, so this 
information is suspect. We can, however, be sure that a 
bishop of Rhodes, called Euphrosynos, was present at the 
Council of Nicaea (325).° Also important is the contempor- 
ary information of Jerome that Pelagianism had made deep 
inroads at Rhodes and Sicily around 415.’ It is nevertheless 
noteworthy that the earlier attested bishops of the Aegean 
Islands come from the Dodecanese: at Nicaea (325), the 
bishop of Rhodes, Euphrosynos, and the bishop of Kos, 
Meliphron, alone are mentioned, while Aidesios of Kos, 
Bassos of Karpathos, and also Diodoros of Tenedos are 
reported at the Council of Serdica (343) (Fig. 3).° 


2 Praedestinatus 1.24: PL 53, 595. This first book of the treatise is a 
plagiarized reproduction of St Augustine’s De Haeresibus. 

For Severus and the Severians, see Eusebios, HE 4.29; Epiphanios, 
Pan. 2.200-3. It is noteworthy that Severians are not mentioned in 
previous anti-heretical works. Their connection with the Encratitic 
sect is problematic. For Encratites, EEC, vol. 1, 370-1. 

i ODCC, Praedestinatus. 
° AASS, lan. III, 77 and 89. 
^ Destephen 2008, Euphrosynos, 344-5. 

Jerome, Ad Hieremiam IV (pretace); Kelly 1975, 316-17. 

ы Destephen 2008, Euphrosynos, 344; ibid. Meliphron, 662; ibid. Audesios 
1, 83; ibid. Bassos 1, 202; ibid. Diodoros, 218. Note, however, that the lists 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Apart from the major problem caused by the lack of carefully 
excavated monuments, it must be remembered that before 
the transformation of Christian architecture at around the 
time of Constantine, the layout of a church did not differ 
from that of domestic housing, so that its identification in the 
archaeological record is very difficult. It is also likely that early 
forms of church architecture, known as domus ecclesiae and 
aula ecclesiae, continued to be in use in the post-Constantinian 
period, while loose adaptation of existing buildings to a rudi- 
mentary basilical plan in the early stages of post-Constantinian 
Christian architecture must have been common. The evidence 
for the earliest Christian basilicas, whether in western Asia 
Minor, Greece, or North Africa remains to a large extent 
arbitrary and problematic, with contemporary archaeological 
research having offerred little new evidence.’ That said, regard- 
ing early forms of Christian architecture on the Islands, Mar- 
angou has recently reported the discovery of a single room that 
possibly functioned as an early Christian church close to the 
coast of Arkesine on Amorgos, but the documentation she 
gives is tenuous; the walls of the building made extensive use 
of ancient spolia, and the coins discovered beneath the marble 
slabs of its floor provide a terminus post quem for the erection 
of the church after 361.'° If the interpretation of the building is 
correct, the early church of Amorgos is one of the earliest 
Christian buildings of the Aegean region. 

Another early example of a Christian building from the 
Aegean is the South Basilica together with a chapel discovered 
at Aliki on Thasos. These buildings can safely be dated to 
around 400-425.'' Less certain is the earliest phase of the 
famous pilgrimage site of the Katopyliani Church of Paros 
dedicated to the Theotokos and much less so the church of 
Aghios Spyridon in the city of Rhodes (Rhodes City 3.4).'? 

The numismatic evidence being reported from a limited 
number of excavated monuments provides a sketchy chrono- 
logical context for only a few more Christian churches. The 
coin finds from the basilicas of Afoti and Vronti on Karpathos 
(Karpathos 4-5) seem to suggest a dating to c.350-400 for 
the construction of these buildings. Another example is the 


of bishops at Serdica and Philippopolis are extensively corrupted. For 
dubious identifications at Serdica, see Destephen 2008, Agapios 1, 343 
(Tenos); Kiourtzian 2000, 211, n. 6; 203, n. 5 (Tenos, Thera). 

^ MacMullen 2009 discusses the evidence and offers interesting 
insights. 

'"^ Marangou 2002, 73-4. 

!! Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984, 12-15, 244. 

'* The central cross-domed transept basilica of Katopyliani was built 
around the middle of the sixth century above an earlier three-aisled 
basilica; the latter was founded on the remains of a secular building 
(gymnasium?), dating to the early fourth century. Contrary to Orlan- 
dos’ view, the adjacent chapel of St Nicholas is not earlier than these 
buildings, but contemporary with the Theotokos church: Mitsani 2000, 
279, n. 4; Drossoyianni 1995, 727-33, pls. 96-8. 

'' Karabatsos 2006, 284-7. 


church complex discovered in the area of Partheni on the 
island of Leros (Leros 1, Figs. 179-180);'* an Early Christian 
basilica had been built in two phases over the ruins of a bath- 
house; it is likely that the first phase of the basilica is dated to 
the second half of the fourth or the first half of the fifth 
century. 

This material shows the presence of Christian architec- 
ture on the islands as early as the later part of the fourth 
and the beginning of the fifth century. That is a much 
earlier date than stylistic dating of extant architectural 
furnishings generally indicates and this new evidence 
adds to the written sources about ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion; it is also a salutary reminder of the far-reaching 
consequences that the application of better excavation 
methods can have for the Christian archaeology of the 
area. It is noteworthy that a very similar picture emerges 
regarding the chronology of early Christian buildings in 
western Asia Minor, Greece, and North Africa, and this 
situation basically highlights the shortcomings of Christian 
archaeology on this matter and how reliant we are on 
chance references in the literary evidence in order to gain 
some sense of the progress of Christianity during this 
period.'® 

Nor is epigraphy particularly informative concerning the 
presence of Christians for the first three centuries. The ser- 
ious drop in the number of inscriptions in the third century 
and the lack of dating criteria again pose obvious limitations. 
Moreover, pre-Nicene Christians seem to avoid adopting 
a specifically Christian vocabulary in their tombstones. 
However, a peculiar group of sepulchral monuments from 
Nisyros is now thought to preserve the earliest examples of 
Christian epitaphs in the region; it also offers a rare kaleido- 
scopic view of a small island community in a period for 
which any other information is lacking. It consists of c. fifty 
funerary stelai of a uniform style that apparently represent a 
local and short-lived phenomenon in the history of the 
island. Their reliefs depict one or more standing figures, 
usually with their hands on their chest, rendered in a simple 
and crude style. They belong chronologically between the 
last quarter of the second century and the early third cen- 
tury." One can argue that at least three of the tombstones 


'* Michailidou 1993. 

^ Michailidou 1993, 19-21; for a similar example, see the Church EA 
outside the city gate of Sardis; it is dated on the basis of coins in the 
bedding of its mosaic floor before the last quarter and as early as the 
forties of the fourth century: Hanfmann and Buchwald 1983, 97-8. 

'^ Clarke 2005, 593-9. 

'7 Bairami and Katsioti 2006, 591-8; compare other inscriptions 
tentatively dated to the fourth/early fifth century: Grégoire 1922, 
49-50, no. 128; Papachristodoulou 1989, 97-8: lead plaque from a 
location between the villages Psythos and Maritsa at Rhodes with 
parts of the 79th and 80th Psalms; it possibly belonged to a grave 
(Grégoire: fifth/sixth c.). Samos: 7G 12.6. 934-7. Also note a possibly 


Christian name in a census list from Astypalaia: /G 12.3. 182 (Theo- 
doulos, d. 295-305). 


CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH COMMUNITIES 


belong to Christians, but the related evidence is thin. If these 
are Christian, one could argue for a fairly early existence of 
Christianity in a small island community of the SE Aegean 
even before Constantine. As happens elsewhere, a more 
distinct Christian expression in religious architecture and 
funeral becomes evident by the fourth century.'? 

If we trust the conciliar lists together with the evidence 
cited above, we can guess that the new religion spread earlier 
on the Dodecanese and the eastern Aegean islands than the 
Cyclades and possibly the rest of the islands; we see that 
organized Christian communities are found on Rhodes 
and Kos, but also Karpathos, Mytilene, and also Lemnos,? 
already by the first quarter of the fourth century (Fig. 3). One 
would like to know more about these communities, but in the 
absence of any evidence, one can only observe that, unlike the 
major cities of Asia Minor, as well as Gortyna, Athens, and 
Corinth, these Aegean islands lack any references to local 
martyrs, with the single exception of Chios.”° 

Moreover, the archaeological evidence provides enough 
material to argue that the construction of Christian basilicas 
on the islands began as early as the end of the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth century, but the growth of the Christian 
communities was probably erratic. The degree of interaction 
and commercial activity between urban centres where Christian 
communities lived, the presence of Jewish communities, or 
other local conditions unclear to us had contributed to the 
early expansion of the new religion in different places. Be that 
as it may, the lack of evidence for the apostolic age and acts of 
martyrs can nonetheless be read as a negative indication for a 
pre-Costantinian presence of Christianity. For Rhodes, we can 
suggest that Christianity had a more visible presence than on 
the other islands, yet how deeply or evenly the Christian faith 
penetrated the rest of the island is difficult to know. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
THE PROVINCE OF THE ISLANDS FROM 
THE FIFTH TO THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


Looking at the ecclesiastical sources, we find the bishops of 
Rhodes, Lesbos, Paros, Chios, and Tenedos mentioned in 


'S See also the Early Christian burial complex at Panaghitsa on 
Samos: a large rectangular building with series of arcosolia along the 
walls and graves cut on the floor. It developed around a square vaulted 
building which has been identified with a martyrium dated to the fourth 
century; nearby an Early Christian basilica was added in the first half of 
the fifth century. It shows similarities with the cemetery complex of the 
Seven Sleepers at Ephesos: Tsakos 1998, 21-36. Early fourth century 
Christian tombs of clerics and others in the catacombs of Melos: 
Kiourtzian 2000, 77-96. 

” TIB 10, 206; Fedalto 1988, 445. 

°° Mullen 2004, 92, martyrs Isidoros and Myropes. Compare the 
evidence about Asia Minor: Clarke 2005, 589-616; Siker 2000; 
Mitchell 1993, 3-51. 
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relation to the council of Ephesos and the condemnation of 
the Constantinopolitan patriarch Nestorios (431). During his 
term Nestorios (428-431) ordained his own bishops in key 
bishoprics including his confidential counsellor and zealot 
Anastasios of Antioch in Tenedos.”! Socrates reports that 
Nestorios was responsible for harsh persecutions against 
heretical Christian groups in Asia Minor and also the dis- 
patch of henchmen to various places to persuade the local 
clergy of his orthodoxy.” If the latter is combined with the 
presence of Anastasios on the island of Tenedos, which was 
ecclesiastically subordinate to the bishopric of Mytilene, 
then it might be possible to assume that Nestorian mission- 
aries could have been active on the islands. However, the 
metropolitan bishop of Rhodes Hellanikos did not side 
with Nestorios’ faction at any stage of the proceedings 
of the Council, unlike the bishop of Mytilene, Ioannes, 
who had initially supported Nestorios’ cause, even 
though Anastasios’ appointment deprived him of the see 
of Tenedos.’ Moreover, the presbyter and notary of 
Hellanikos, Epaphroditos, was one of the members of the 
delegation sent to Nestorios’ lodgings to require his pres- 
ence at the synod on the 22 June 431.7* After Nestorios’ 
fall, the new bishop of Constantinople, Maximian, ordered 
the deposition of Anastasios and the return of Tenedos to 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of Lesbos.”° 

At the Council of 449 (Latrocinium) at Ephesos, the 
bishop of Rhodes Ioannes was present, while at Chalcedon 
(451) the bishop of Chios Tryphon signed the council's 
proceedings on loannes’ behalf. Doubts have been 
expressed regarding the see of Ioulianos of Kos (448-458/ 
9), prelate of Pope Leo I (440-461), at Chalcedon and his 
official deputy in the capital. He was present at the synods of 
Constantinople (448-9) and Chalcedon (451), and he is also 
known from a number of surviving letters." It has been suggested 
that in the Council's documents Kos should be emended to 
Kios, the coastal city on the Sea of Marmara, since in the bishops’ 
lists Julian appears after the metropolitans of Nicomedia, 
Nicaea, and Chalcedon, while in two manuscripts Julian’s 


2 Destephen 2008, Anastasios 1, 144—5; Kaldellis 2002, 152-3. 

SE 729. 

? He was member of the group of the sixty-eight dissident bishops 
who lodged a protest against the opening of the Synod before the arrival 
of John of Antioch. Hellanikos of Rhodes: Destephen 2008, Hellanikos 
1, 436-7. 

2% АСО 1, 1.2, р. 10.11. 

2 АСО 11.7, p. 138.11. In the same letter, the proto-presbyter of 
Rhodes, Asclepiades, together with a number of clerics call for Anasta- 
sios to be tried for offences against the cult of Virgin Mary and the 
orthodoxy of Nicaea and Ephesos. | 

20 ACO IV 3.2, |. (loannes 119), p. 250. Ioannes’ signature appears at 
Chalcedon only in the third Act (13 October 451), in which Dioskoros, 
bishop of Alexandria, was condemned: АСО 11.1.2, + [200], 30 [226]. It 
is, however, more plausible to assume that Trvphon replaced loannes in 
all sessions of the Council: Destephen 2008, /óannés 15, 480-1; ibid. 
Tryphon 1, 943-6. 

" Destephen 2008, /oulianos 2, 528-41. 
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PROVINCIA BISHOPS up to 700 (Italics indicate doubtful status.) Additional References 
INSULARUM 
RHODES Euphranor? (late second century), Euphrosynos (325), Hellanikos (431), Ioannes 
(449-51), Agapetos (457—458/9), Isaias (520-29), Theodosios (553), Isidoros (680/1). 
KOS Meliphron (325), Aidesios (343), Ioulianos (448—458/9), Dorotheos (518), Aristokratos See Kos 3. 
Hellanikos (fifth-sixth century), *Ioannes (early sixth century), Theodoros (seventh 
century), Georgios (680/1). 
SAMOS * Anonymous (390), Ioannes (sixth-seventh century), Timotheos (seventh century), — * Photios, Bibl. 52.12b.17; 
**[sidoros (c. 618), Isidoros (691). Schneider 1929, 99. 
** Moschos, Pratum spirituale, 
PG 87.3, cols. 2852-3112. 
CHIOS Entrechios (431), Tryphon (448-51), Ioannes (c.558—566/8), Georgios (681). 
MYTILENE Euagrios (351-60), Thallos (after 363), Eulogios? (413), Ioannes (431), Florentios 
(449—451), Eunoios (458-9), Zacharias (536), Christodoulos (second half of the 
seventh century), Gregorios (680/1), Sisinnios (691-2). 
METHYMNA Christodoros (520), Andreas (680/1), Theophylaktos (691) 
ERESSOS? Andreas (600—650). 
POROSELENE Ioannes of Lesbos (431) ([kai] tov LeAnviaxav aiyiadwv), Florentios (449—51) (Tevé8ov, 
Лёсфоо, Поросе\упс каї тоу Aiytaddv). 
КАКРАТНОЅ Bassos (343), Zotikos (520), *Kyros (mid to late sixth century), Menas (536-553), * See Karpathos 3. 
Ioannes 1 (680/1), Joannes 2? (sixth-seventh century). 
PETALON - 
TENEDOS Diodoros (343), Anastasios (431), Florentios (449-51) of Lesbos. 
ANDROS Palladios (458/9). 
TENOS Agapios? (343), Ekdikios (553), Demetrios (680/1). 
NAXOS Barachos (451), Paulos (536), Sisinnios (seventh century?), Georgios (680/1). 
PAROS Athanasios (431), Theodoros (of Paros, Siphnos and Amorgos) (536), 
Hylasios (c.550), Georgios (c.550-600), Stephanos (680/1). 
SIPHNOS See Paros. 
MELOS Eutychios (680/1). 
IOS = 
THERA Georgios (680/1). 
AMORGOS See Paros. 
IKARIA *Scholastikios (sixth century). * Deligiannakis 2015a. 
ASTYPALAIA - 
SYMI * Ioannes? (fifth-sixth century). * See Symi 2. 
LEROS 


Ioannes 1 (553), * Nikolaos (fifth-sixth century), Joannes 2? (sixth-seventh century). * See Leros 2. 





Fig. 3 Table of bishops of the Islands up to ab 700 


Sources: Kaldellis and Efthymiadis 2010 (Lesbos); Destephen 2008; Kiourtzian 2000 (Cyclades); Fedalto 1988 with additions. 


see is placed in Bithynia.** Both Schwartz and Destephen, 
however, take the manuscripts as correct and list Julian under 


2% "This has been argued by Wille (1904); accepted by Caspar 1930-3, І, 


the bishops of the Island Province.*” Being the official dep- 
uty of the Pope in Constantinople and enjoying frequent 
access to the court and the emperor, Julian of Kos can be 
considered as the most prominent ecclesiastical figure of the 


481. Frend (1972, 147) writes Julian of Cóos (or Kios in Bithynia); Julian 


was born and brought up in Rome and he was bilingual. 


^" ACO IV, 3.2., 265-6 (loulianos 17); Destephen 2008, 532-3. 
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Island Province.*° Additionally, his carreer could have 
increased the influence of Old Rome on the ecclesiastical 
politics of the province. 

We next hear about a bishop of Kos in 518. After the death 
of Anastasios, the emperor Justin (518-27) tried to improve 
relations with Rome and end the schism between Old and 
New Rome. On 20 July 518 John II, bishop of Constantin- 
ople, called a Home Synod in which public pro-Chalcedonian 
demands by the crowd of Constantinople were finally 
addressed by the patriarch. Dorotheos, bishop of Kos, was 
among the forty-three or forty-four bishops who accepted 
the decisions of the synod, which marked the end of strife 
between the Pope and Constantinople and a return of imper- 
ial religious policy to Chalcedon.?! 

The next bishop of Rhodes after Ioannes was Agapetos 
(457-58/9), whom the emperor Leo I in 457 consulted on 
ecclesiastical matters. Agapetos’ reply to the emperor is pre- 
served.?? Later, in 529, the metropolitan see was struck by a 
scandal when the bishop of Rhodes, Isaias, and Alexander of 
Diospolis (Thrace) were deposed, tortured, and mutilated on 
Justinian's order after they were found guilty of homosexual 
acts. It is noteworthy that Isaias of Rhodes was one of only 
two known bishops of senatorial background from the dio- 
cese of Asia. 

At the Fifth General Council of 553 together with the 
bishops of Rhodes and Karpathos we also find for the first 
time a bishop of Leros (Fig. 3)* At the local Council of 
Constantinople in 536 two bishops from the Dodecanese 
islands were present when Severos of Antioch, the charis- 
matic leader of the Miaphysites (monopbysitai in Byzantine 
sources), and a number of other prominent Miaphysites were 
condemned.? The bishop of Mytilene, Zacharias (post 
527—536), whose signature, however, does not appear in the 
anathema on Severos, is most probably identified with 
the famous Miaphysite theologian Zacharias Scholastikos 
or Rhetor.?? In the tumultuous decades that followed, the 
Miaphysite movement aimed to create a separate episcopal 
hierarchy in the eastern provinces through missionary 
campaigns and massive ordinations. The period between the 


'* Brown (1992, 142) notes that ‘in the changed circumstances of the 
age of Theodosios Il, the way to a “positive relationship with the 
centre” was seen to pass on an increasing number of occasions through 
the Christian church’, 

?! ACO Ill, 62-6; ACO IV 3.2, 141 (Dorotheos 8); tor the events, 
Vasiliev 1950, 132-48. 

? Destephen 2008, Agapétos 3, 80-1. 

? He had also been praefectus vigilum at Constantinople. Isaias of 
Rhodes and Zotikos of Karpathos were among the eastern bishops who 
had signed a letter to Pope Hormisdas announcing the election. of 
Epiphanios to the patriarchate of Constantinople (520): Destephen 
2008, /saias 3, 564. 

" Two more possible bishops of Leros (fifth/sixth century): 
Destephen 2008, Epithymetos, 268; Eusebius 15, 383. 

5 АСО ТУ 3.2 (1982), 467 (Theodosios 15, Rhodes); ACO IV 3.2, 
329 (Menas 1, Karpathos). 

'^ Greatrex etal. 2011, 1-12; Destephen 2008, Zacharias 1, 960-73. 


Council of 553 and the death of the Miaphysite leader Theo- 
dosios in 566 saw the culmination of these efforts. Within 
this historical framework, we hear about Aegean islands as 
places where banished bishops and monks had stayed and 
missionaries visited during their travels. John of Ephesos 
mentions that Jacob Baradaeus, the Miaphysite bishop of 
Edessa, had extended his authority around 542 over Asia 
Minor, not only in the cities of Lycia, Phrygia, Caria, and 
Asia but also on the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, and 
Mytilene, where he ordained priests." We know of another 
Miaphysite monk, Ioannes, bishop of Hephaistos (Egypt), 
who preached on Rhodes while travelling across Asia Minor 
and the Aegean islands in 541 and ordaining clergy as he 
went? At Rhodes he also met Ioannes of Ephesos, who 
together with other bishops had stopped on Rhodes on his 
way from Alexandria to Constantinople. Later, Ioannes, the 
Miaphysite bishop of Chios (558-566/8), is said to have later 
joined Ioannes of Ephesos in his famous proselytizing cam- 
paigns in rural Asia Minor.*? Moreover, Jacob and his com- 
panions are reported to have consecrated Miaphysite bishops 
in the cities of Ephesos, Smyrna, Pergamon, Tralles, and the 
countryside of Aphrodisias, where an important Miaphysite 
monastery existed.*° Although, apart from Mytilene and 
Chios, no other Miaphysite bishops are specifically named 
from the region, it becomes clear that organized Miaphysite 
congregations did exist on many eastern Aegean islands in this 
period.*! 

Another useful source for the historical geography of the 
Church and the empire are the lists of ecclesiastical dioceses 
known as Notitiae Episcopatuum. The earliest notitia that 
survives is dated to the reign of Heraclius but is definitely 
based on an earlier document, which is assumed to have been 
created by the end of the fourth century.** In Notitia I we 
learn that Rhodes was the metropolitan see of the province of 
the Cyclades, being the thirtieth in the list (out of 33). It 
consisted of twelve suffragan bishoprics: Samos, Chios, Kos, 
Naxos, Thera, Paros, Leros, Andros, Tenos, Melos, Pissyne 
(that is, Amorgos), and a last unknown one." In Notitia I the 
bishops of the cities of Karpathos (twenty-ninth), Methymna 
(twentieth), and Mytilene (thirteenth) appear to be autoce- 
phalus archbishoprics, that is, directly answerable to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. By 536 the bishop of Mytilene 


\ РО 19.2 (1925), 154 [500]; 157-8 [503-4]; 159-64 [505-10]; 239 
[585]; 241-2 [587-8]. 

38 PO 18.4 (1924), 537 (335] 

" Destephen 2008, /óannés 43, 493-4. Also note that the empress 
Theodora had built a xezodocbeion in Chios where banished monks and 
anti-Chalcedonian bishops resided from time to time: PO 19.2 (1925), 
161-2 [507-8]. 

*? Frend 1972, 293. 

*! Also Zacharias, bishop of Mytilene: РАКЕ Il, Zacharias 4; 
Kaldellis and Efthymiadis 2010, no. 44 Zacharias, metropolitan of 
Mytilene. 

+ Darrouzès 1981, 3—9, 204-45. 

?* But see the Table of Bishops above. 
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had been elevated to the rank of metropolitan, and it is possible 
that Methymna also acquired its autonomous archbishopric 
during Justinian’s reign.** Karpathos may have attained its 
elevated status at the beginning of the seventh century. 

The Notitiae I and II and the signatory lists of the Church 
councils of 553, 680-1, and 692 have frequently been used to 
assess the impact of the Persian and Arab attacks on the urban 
centres of Asia Minor and the Balkans. This evidence is examined 
in Chapter 7. With regard to the Sixth Ecumenical Council at 
Constantinople (680-1), in which the doctrine of monothelitism 
was condemned, we find, among others, the signatures of Isi- 
doros of Rhodes, Ioannes of Karpathos, and Georgios of Kos.” 

Finally, the proposed identification of Ioannes bishop of 
Karpathos at Constantinople with the important theologian 
and ascetic Ioannes of Karpathos has stirred some contro- 
versy. Photios mentions him in his Bibliotheca and some 
early manuscripts (ninth/tenth and twelfth century) call 
him bishop (Iwavwvov émoxdzov tod Kapzaiov).*° Neither Pho- 
tios, however, nor the oldest of the early manuscripts (Codex 
Patmianus: ninth century) call him bishop of Karpathos, and 
it is only in the eleventh/twelfth century that the term 
‘bishop of Karpathos’ makes its appearance and only in a 
small number of codices. There is also no concrete evidence 
for his life and date. Some scholars believe that he must have 
lived in the seventh century." On the basis of genre and style 
of Ioannes' works, Balfour suggests that 'this scanty internal 
evidence would justify his attribution to any date from the 
fifth to the eighth century’. Based on the title and the content 
of Ioannes’ work Consolations to the Monks of India, Writ- 
ten at their Request as well as the historical situation of the 
Aegean in the seventh century, he proposes that the name 
Karpathios should rather be taken as a sort of surname des- 
ignating his origins without necessarily locating him on the 
island. He asserts that ‘the circumstances of the seventh cen- 
tury were not such to facilitate correspondence between the 
bishop of an Aegean island and monastic circles living beyond 
the area occupied by the new invaders’. He alternatively sug- 
gests that Ioannes of Karpathos may have written to his Indian 
friends, ‘perhaps well before the seventh century, from one of 
the classical monastic centres geographically nearer to “India” 
than the island from which he probably derived his name’. 

However, Balfour’s arguments against a direct link of 
[oannes with Karpathos seem weak. The attestation of 
bishops of Karpathos during the seventh to ninth century 
and the discovery of a lead seal testifying to the presence of a 
monastery (d. 750-850) run against his opinion, whether or 


** TIB 10, 89, 228, 231. 

15 Georgios, bishop of Kos: ACO 2.2.2., 942, no. 138. Isidoros of 
Rhodes: ACO 2.2.2., 936 no. 38. 

H 201.163b.29-34; the standard study for the work of Ioannes of 
Karpathos is Disdier 1932, 248-305; idem. 1940-2, 290-311. See also 
Balfour 1994; ODB 1065, Jobn of Karpathos. 

' Balfour 1994, 6. 


not Ioannes of Karpathos is to be identified with the signa- 
tory of the council of Constantinople.** In fact, there is no 
particular reason to deny the possibility of a prominent 
theologian and ascetic on Karpathos within those 300 years. 
Moreover, the Muslim expansion does actually little to jus- 
tify his view regarding contacts with India, while at the same 
time the word /ndia could mean several things; it can have a 
symbolic meaning, describing any place of origin for silk, 
spices, moschus, and vegetable perfumes."? 


JEWS 


Parallel to the well-known Jewish communities of Ephesos, 
Smyrna, Sardis, Aphrodisias, and several other cities of Asia 
Minor, scattered evidence for Jews is found in the Aegean 
islands too. For the Roman period Jews are known from 
several Greek islands. From the Late Roman period, how- 
ever, testimonies of Jewish populations are extremely scarce; 
they come from Samos, Chios, Kos, Naxos, Syros, Crete, 
and Aegina.? We can assume that Jewish communities were 
more widespread than our evidence allows us to recognize 
here. Older Jewish communities on the Greek islands (for 
example, Rhodes, Lesbos, Thera, Melos, Paros, Delos), 
which remain invisible in the Late Antique sources, probably 
continued their life until we see them reappearing in the 
Middle and Late Byzantine period.”! Jews in Late Antiquity 
enjoyed grudging toleration by imperial law until roughly 
the fifth century, when their legal status and place in the 
Roman society started to deteriorate significantly. Acts of 
violence and pogroms against Jews also multiplied. We hear, 
for example, that John of Ephesos founded seven churches in 
the provinces of Asia, Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia by turning 
Jewish synagogues to Christian иѕе.?? А late-fifth- to sixth-century 
inscription found on the island of Ikaria contains a discrimi- 
natory phrase against Jews.’ This text seems to document a local 
polarity between Christian and Jews, but as I argue below the 
word ‘Jew’ here may have a different meaning. 


** 7Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 2429; Laurent 1963-72, v.3, no. 1940. 

" ODB, India 992-3. Balfour (1994, 11) notes that it could be any 
distant place to the south or south-east of the empire, inhabited by 
people of darker complexion than those of the Mediterranean. 

^" [JO II. 4 (Chios), 5 (Samos); 6-8 (Kos); //O I. Ach57 (Euboea), 
Ach58-9 (Aegina: synagogue), Ach72-3 (Syros), Ach75; Сге! 
(Arcades), Cre3 (Kissamos: synagogue); Socrates, HE 7.38 (Jews of 
Crete and false prophet); Kiourtzian 2000, no. 108 (Naxos). Tsakos 
1998, 32 (lamps with Jewish symbols from the Panaghitsa cemetery on 
Samos). 

5! Letsios 2004, 109-30, with bibliography. 

?* PO 17-19 (1923-6), 18, 681; compare Nov. 37.8 (535); relating the 
conversion of synagogues into churches in Africa. On Jews and the 
Roman state cf. Noethlichs 1996. 

? IIO II. 5a. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In the previous chapters, we argued that both the ecclesias- 
tical history as well as archaeology flawed and erratic though 
they may be, show that the Dodacanese and the eastern 
Aegean islands accepted Christianity earlier than the rest of 
the islands. The lack of early Christian texts and acts of 
martyrs referring to this particular region, however, leads 
to the assumption that decisive growth of Christianity on 
these islands probably came after Constantine. Christianity 
was presumably irregularly spread and sparsely established 
before the fourth century. On the other hand, these islands' 
close involvement in economic and cultural networks with 
areas considered to be hotbeds of the Christian faith played 
possibly a leading role in the formation of local Christian 
identities across the Aegean. Beyond that, various accounts 
of Church figures and dissident Christian groups on the 
islands or in transit along their coasts flesh out a picture of 
communication with the cities of western Asia Minor, Con- 
stantinople, and the East, with the most telling being the 
information about the Miaphysite bishops and travelling 
monks and the story of the charismatic anchorite at 
Rhodes." Besides, islands were still treated as places of 


Sk. phere a ered à з 

°t Dissident Christian communities in the material evidence are gen- 
erally almost invisible. Compare ‘angel’ funerary inscriptions from 
Thera: Kiourtzian 2000, 247-82. See p. 34 below. 


exile so the presence of dissident religious groups on them 
may have reflected the will of the imperial authorities.” We 
hear for example of the presbyter Sabbatios, the leader of a 
dissident group of Novatians, who died exiled at Rhodes 
after 413.°° 

We noticed that the bishops of Rhodes and Lesbos, but 
also Kos and Karpathos, played an active role in ecclesiastical 
politics during the fifth and sixth centuries. In terms of 
theology, they seem to follow the Constantinopolitan line. 
We also noted that during the sixth century the sees of 
Rhodes, Mytilene, and possibly Methymna increased in sta- 
tus, while even small and/or physically unprepossessing 
islands such as Leros and Ikaria gained their own bishop. 
This feature may be considered as an indication of the 
increased political and economic role of these islands in this 
period, attested by references to the Aegean fleets, the quaes- 
tura exercitus reform, the newly discovered consularis Pro- 
kopios, the abundant material evidence, but also of a 
populous and overwhelmingly Christianized landscape; it 
is, for example, telling that by 536 the island of Mytilene 
featured a metropolitan bishop presiding over several suffra- 
gan bishops on Lesbos, Tenedos and nearby islets, as well as 
the opposite mainland coast." 


55 CTh 1.5.3; Just. Dig. 1.12.1; 23.3.68; 4.16.40; 28.1.8. 

56 Socrates HE 7.25.27-34; 5.21. He may be identifed with the 
presbyter and monk Sabbatios mentioned in a church inscription in 
Trianta, Rhodes (Rhodes 4). 

57 Kaldellis and Efthymiadis 2010, 39; 77B 10, 231. 





Late Paganism on the Aegean Islands and 
the Transition to a Christian World 


INTRODUCTION 


In the previous chapter, we examined the evidence for early 
Christian and Jewish communities and the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the Province of the Islands. This chapter aims to 
discuss the end of public paganism through a number of 
case studies, provides new evidence for the phenomenon of 
temple conversion and religious controversy, and seeks to see 
our focus region as part of the religious landscape of the 
eastern Mediterranean.’ It also includes a survey about the 
spread of monasticism in the region, a rather unexplored 
topic in historical narratives about the Aegean region. By 
looking at both textual and material evidence, this survey 
covers the entire Aegean in order to evaluate the scattered 
and often problematic evidence. It reveals an interesting pat- 
tern regarding the growth of early monasticism that also 
seems to confirm the general picture of the spread of Chris- 
tianity across the Aegean. This analysis cannot discuss every- 
thing that the term ‘paganism’ might entail. We are forced to 
turn our attention to those things that we know enough 
about, namely pagan cult associated with temples, and cannot 
say much about other equally, if not more, important pagan 
practices which persisted longer—such as private cult, pagan 
‘holy men’, magic, etc. This point must be remembered 
when the evidence is gathered for a general assessment, 
since the study of public paganism in temple grounds tends 
to preoccupy scholars’ views. 

The scarcity of written sources and the inadequate arch- 
aeological study of most sites prevent us from presenting a 
synthesis of the evidence, which is both fragmented and 
erratic; this situation makes a micro-area study of late pagan- 
ism on the islands very difficult. A possible approach is to 
view this material in relation to the evidence from Asia Minor 
and mainland Greece, since the Aegean coasts of Asia Minor 
had strong political, cultural, and economic bonds with the 


' This chapter is a revised and expanded version of my article: 
Deligiannakis 2011. 
* See for example MacMullen 1997; Gregory 1986. 


island communities (see discussion below). But before 
undertaking such a study, it is essential to make some general 
observations. 

First, we should acknowledge the changing nature of 
pagan cult in the material record of this period. There was a 
dramatic decline in inscriptions proclaiming public allegiance 
to, and private support for, the cults of the traditional gods 
after c.260. However, this should not be taken as proof that 
veneration at temples at these sites ceased, as there are indi- 
cations of continuing cult activities in literary and epigraphic 
sources, as well as some archaeological evidence, as this 
section will demonstrate. Evidently, there were complex cul- 
tural and economic changes at work in the traditional pattern 
of elite behaviour regarding public spending and commem- 
oration in Late Roman society." Yet, it is certain that the 
physical condition of the temples deteriorated, and blood 
sacrifice was drastically reduced. This can be attributed in 
part to anti-pagan legislation and the confiscation of temple 
funds from the time of Constantine onwards. It is also 
believed that pagan religion in the Late Imperial period 
may have been slowly distancing itself from blood sacrifices 
as a result of internal developments within paganism itself.* 
Nevertheless, contemporary pagan and Christian narratives 
illustrate that cult activity did continue to linger on at these 
sites in the form of frequent visits, sacrifices, and small offer- 
ings in the fifth and sixth centuries; groups of pagan devotees 
are reported to have visited temples in order to perform 
familiar rites or just to pray, even when these buildings had 
been desacralized or were in ruins.” A number of temples 


? Brown 1978, 45-53; Mitchell 1993, 55-6; Heather 1994. 

* In Pro Templis, Libanios offers a subtle picture of how the pagan 
population adjusted its ceremonies to the imperial laws and to the Chris- 
tian hostility against the pagan cults. For Julian and blood sacrifice: 
Bradbury 1995. The decline of blood-sacrifice as part of pagan cult is 
questioned by Lane Fox 1986, 70-2. 

° For example, Libanios, Or. 17.22 (the temple of Apollo at Daphne), 
and Or. 14.41 (Aristophanes of Corinth); Or. 1.143, and 30.39 (visit to 
Asclepius at Aigeai in Cilicia in 371); Marinos of Neapolis, Vita. Procli 
29 (the Athenian sanctuary of Asclepius); Damaskios, /sid. fr. 145 tor 
Hegias of Athens, and passim; Zosimos 4.3.2-3 (exemption granted to 
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were even repaired or rebuilt during the fourth century, and 
occasional restorations of temples are also attested during the 
fifth century. Yet the lack of evidence for new buildings 
should not be equated with the cessation of cult on these 
sites. Contemporary literary texts reveal the flexibility of the 
pagan population, which complied with the laws concerning 
sacrifices and other forms of pagan veneration. Furthermore, 
the tendency of the Christian sources to present Christian 
victory in the course of the fourth century as definite and 
without serious resistance distorts our view of the tenacity 
of paganism during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries.” In 
fact, the evidence from the archaeological material about the 
end of the temples seems to suggest a less violent and dra- 
matic change than that of the бару sources. This perspec- 
tive somewhat redresses the balance concerning religious 
violence against temples, which scholars who relied on 
Christian literary narratives previously thought was wide- 
spread, yet neither category of evidence lacks shortcomings, 
and neither should be given priority over the other.? 

In the following section, the surviving epigraphic and 
archaeological evidence from key religious centres of the 
archipelago are discussed: first, the study of the Athena 
sanctuary at Lindos and the Heraion of Samos enable us to 
look at the common fate of two important shrines of the 
Aegean region and their different roles in provincial politics 
and social life; next, the Artemis cult of Patmos raises inter- 
esting questions about the character of late paganism; and 
finally, the Temple of Apollo at Halasarna provides a telling 
example of what really happened to most of the pagan sites in 
this period, and raises the problem of how to recognize pagan 
cult on the ground when sacrifices, idol- worship, and other 
traditional elements of pagan cult were demonumentalized 
and outlawed. 


THE LATE HISTORY AND AFTERLIFE 
OF THE PAGAN SANCTUARIES 


The Sanctuary of Lindian Athena, Rhodes 


Lindos (Rhodes 55-58) owed its importance in the post- 
classical period to the popularity of its sanctuary, which 


Eleusis). From a Christian point of view, John of Ephesos, Evagrios, and 
Pseudo-Zacharias for the extraordinary story of the temple of Baalbek 
at Hierapolis: van Ginkel 1995, 131; Isidore of Pelusium, in an obscure 
passage, seems to imply that pagans continued to perform cult activities 
within the precincts of the ruined temple of the Ephesian Artemis in the 
fifth century: PG 78: 217; the Egyptian abbot Shenute says that he met a 
pagan w orshipper i in the ruins of the temple of Atripe: Smith 2002, 244. 


' Fora list of relevant evidence from East and West: Bayliss 2004, 14. 

The Christian representation of fourth century history: Brown 
1998. 

* Recent studies concentrating more on the literary sources: Hahn 
et al. 2008; on the archaeological "evidence: Lavan and Mulryan 2011. 


became the principal religious centre of the island. A series 
of third-fourth-century inscriptions from the acropolis gives 
us a picture of the late history of the famous shrine of Athena 
Lindia. The only structures of Late Roman date at this sanc- 
tuary are a temple built on a podium at its lower plateau and a 
portico next to the Temple of Athena; they have been linked 
with the oracular cult of the demon Psithyros (‘Whisperer’), 
attested in a late verse inscription (c.200), or a temple of the 
imperial cult (c.300).? 

During the third century, we hear of a number of priests of 
Athena and other notables who lavishly supported the cults. 
They took up priesthoods and sponsored public festivals 
and feasts; they paid for repairs and the embellishment of 
the sanctuary’s buildings and statues.'° A senatorial family 
from Rhodes (with some members from the island of Chalki) 
who had offered services and financial support to Athena 
was that of Tiberius Claudius Hermias Theopropos and Ailia 
Peithias; honorary statues of Hermias’ family occur at 
Chalki, Ephesos, Sardis, and Olympia.!! These inscriptions 
evoke a strong sense of piety, traditional religion, and local 
mythology. 

A list of goods for a public feast dated after 250 and frag- 
ments of purity laws dated to the early third century offer 
additional insight into the character of Athena's cult in this 
period." A feature of the latter texts is that they not only 
require the traditional purification rituals, aiming at the puri- 
fication of the body from ritual pollution, but also ‘purity of 
mind'.? There are two more particular features of the cult 
of Athena at Lindos which seem to follow the popular 
trends of Greek religion, something that could partly explain 
the apparent vitality of the sanctuary in the Late Roman 
period: the long-respected tradition of bloodless sacrifices to 
the goddess and her miraculous character. These two elements 
may well have made the Lindian cult immune to Christian 
polemic against blood sacrifices and perhaps popular among 
post-Constantinian pagans, especially intellectuals. 

Among the texts tentatively dated to c.300 found 
the sanctuary, besides a fragmentary verse dedication to the 
goddess, is a group of elevated epigrams cut on the rocky slopes 
of the acropolis by the priest of Athena, Aglochartos.'? In no 
fewer than three epigrams, the priest Aglochartos boasts that 


? Lindos 2.2484. The inscription attests to the function of the 
temple of Psithvros as an oracle; Lindos 3.2.295 (Diocletian?); Price 
1984, 250; Papachristodoulou 2006, 17-18. 

'° Lindos 2.2. 469-79, 486, 488, 490-4, 639; PIR? C 885; PIR? A 306. 

!! Lindos 2.2. 469, 472-77, 639: Holtheide 1982: SEG 35, no. 616. 

12 Sokolowski 1962, 91(Lindos 2.2.487), third centurv; Sokolowski 
1969, 139 (IG 12.1.789), second-third century; Sokolowski 1962, 86 
(Lindos 2.2.484), c.200; Sokolowski 1969, 108, mid first centurv; Parker 
2004 (sacred laws in general). 

' For the notion of ‘purity of thought’ in a sanctuary’s purity 
regulations see Bremmer 2002; Chaniotis 1997. 
For sacrifice in. Late Antiquity, see now Ullucei 2012; Stroumsa 
2009. 
'? Verse to goddess: Lindos 2.2. 496 (third-tourth century). 
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he embellished the temenos by renewing a sacred olive grove 
at the peak of the Lindian acropolis, just as the Attic heroes 
Keleos and Ikarios, mythical priests of Demeter and Bacchus 
respectively, had done to honour their gods.'® The sacred 
grove of Athena was an essential part of the cult on the 
acropolis and endured until its later stages. The most elabor- 
ate of these epigrams was cut into the back support of an 
exedra on a terrace situated at the bottom of the steep stair- 
case to the acropolis. Moreover, inside a sacred grotto on a 
terrace below the temple, known today as Panaghia Spiliotissa, 
a fourth inscription by the priest of Athena, Lucius Ailius 
Aglochartos, was found. Since the form of these letters sug- 
gests an earlier date (c.200), it seems likely that the priesthood 
of Athena had evolved as a tradition for the Aglochartos 
family." Interestingly, the position of the last inscription 
indicates a cult location for the sanctuary that was later (we 
do not know when) turned into a site of Christian worship.!? 
However, the most important source of information for 
the late history of the sanctuary comprises two statues of 
Lindian Athena in Constantinople, which may have flanked 
the entrance of the Augusteion Senate.'? The decoration of 
the Senate was possibly undertaken during the reign of 
Theodosios I. The building was destroyed in 404, thus pro- 
viding a terminus ante quem for the statues’ removal to 
Constantinople.” The same, or another, statue of Lindian 
Athena is said to have been on display in the collection 
belonging to the aristocrat Lausos, together with statues of 
Aphrodite of Knidos, Hera of Samos, Zeus of Olympia, and 
other classical masterpieces. A possible date for the installa- 
tion of Lausos' collection is c.420, during Lausos' first period 
as court chamberlain to Theodosios II. We know that this 
collection was destroyed by fire in 476.?! Kedrenos and 
Zonaras attribute the statue of Lausos’ Athena to two 
early-sixth-century Bc sculptors, Skyllis and Dipoinos; it is 
also said that the statue was the gift of an Egyptian ruler to 
Kleoboulos of Rhodes." Bassett notes that the Athena 
to which Kedrenos refers was possibly a votive offering 
to the sanctuary and not its Classical cult statue.” The 
Archaic statue would have weighed heavily in aesthetic and 


16 


Lindos 2.2.498; IG 12.1.779-83. See also three similar epigrams 
from a temple of the Nymphs at the site of Loryma (south of Massari): 
ІС 12.1.92.8. 

7 Lindos 2.2.485. 

18 Lindos 3.2.4457. 

19 Zosimos 5.24.7; see also Hesychios of Miletos, De originibus 41.9 and 
the discussion of this passage in Kaldellis 2005, 398, n. 46. Zosimos explicitly 
says that the statue survived, hence it is possible that it was acquired by 
L.ausos. 

°° Bassett 2004, 90. 

?! Bassett 2004, 100. 

?? Kedrenos 1.564, 616; Zonaras 3.131. Bassett (2004, 233) notes how 
"in broad outline this information accords well with what is known 
about the Lindian sanctuary’. Therefore the statue in Constantinople 
should probably be associated with the Lindian sanctuary. 

"' Bassett 2004, 235. 


presumably religious terms on the minds of contemporaries 
and so would have been thought of alongside the most 
famous masterpieces of Classical sculpture. One may surmise 
that when the statues were removed from the sanctuary this 
remained in good condition. 

Thus, the sanctuary of Athena at Lindos remained an 
important religious centre for the island during the third 
and possibly part of the fourth century. The severe drop in 
epigraphic evidence comes as no surprise, as it corresponds 
to the general contemporary decline of the epigraphic habit 
and is not necessarily linked to religious change. The appar- 
ent lack of evidence for Christian iconoclasm may indicate 
that the pagan cult at Lindos slowly declined. It is also 
tempting to suggest that some special aspects of the Athena 
cult made it popular among late pagans and immune to 
Christian attack. Although there is no way to determine the 
impact that the removal of these statues had on the sanctuary, 
it could easily reflect an official closure of the cult. In this 
instance, the closure should be placed before 404, when the 
Augusteion Senate was destroyed. 


The Heraion of Samos 


The famous sanctuary of Hera on Samos offers the best docu- 
mentation concerning the late history of a pagan sanctuary 
from our region (Fig. 4). During the third century, the sanc- 
tuary underwent a new phase of repair work.** For the next 
century, three inscriptions, which were inscribed on a single 
pier of the peripteros of the temple of Hera, have been identi- 
fied: a dedication to Hera and the Tetrarchs (308-11) by the 
city of Samos and two epigrams to Hera by Aidesi(o)s and 
Plutarch (Fig. 5)? Plutarch—and possibly Aidesi(o)s too— 
was the imperial governor of the Islands. Aidesi(o)s’ text 
attests that he built or repaired the temple of Hera, while 
Plutarch, who was a learned pagan and Roman senator, com- 
memorates his pilgrimage to two important Aegean pagan 
cults, the Idaean Cave on Crete and the famous sanctuary of 
Hera. The basileus in the text was possibly the Emperor Julian, 
who made Plutarch praeses provinciae insularum; Plutarch 
ty ; 26 S 
was arguably a personal friend of the emperor." The Aidesi- 
(0)s epigram is supposed to be contemporary with the inscrip- 
tion of the Tetrarchs (or Julian's reign). Two more imperial 
governors of the Islands are attested in dedicatory pagan 
inscriptions from Samos; they cannot be dated more precisely 


8 


e. . J 
than sometime in the fourth century.” 


^* Walter 1976, 106ff; K vrieleis 1981, 82-4. 

7? [G 12.6.2.610, 584. 

°° [t is also likely that Plutarch's father was proconsul of Achaia: 
Chaniotis 1987. 

а Hallof and Kienast 2001; PLRE I, Aedesios 4, 15. 

7% IG 12.2.585, found in the Heraion (PLRE 1, Gregorius 5); and 1G 
12.2. 605-7 (PLRE |, Attius Epinicius). 
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Fig. 4 Plan of the Heraion of Samos: the Roman peripteros (5) 


The high number of fourth century inscriptions of provin- 
cial governors attested among the Samos inscriptions, com- 
pared with the almost total absence of similar material from 
Rhodes, should reflect the importance of the sanctuary of 
Hera and its popularity in pagan elite circles. That three 
provincial governors between Diocletian (284-305) and 
(probably) Julian (361-63) offered a dedication to the famous 
Hera of Samos probably shows that this sanctuary was the 
most sacred and important pagan site in the Islands— hence 
the difference between the Heraion and Lindos, as revealed 
by the epigraphic evidence, may have been the inter-regional 
character of the Hera sanctuary in contrast to the more local 
character of the sanctuary at Lindos in Late Antiquity. The 
accession of Julian was probably hailed with enthusiasm on 
Samos and the other islands. Evidence of this is an honorary 
inscription praising the new Augustus, set up by a group of 
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private notables, or an association, at Samos. We can 
imagine here a strong pagan element at Samos, similar to 
the one Julian had met in Pergamon and Ephesos a few 
years earlier.’ Several other inscriptions honouring Julian 
are attested from cities in Asia Minor.*! As with Plutarch, 
literary pagans were appointed by Julian as governors of 
Achaia and western Asia Minor, and these are duly attested 
as offering their support to the pagan temples." 


29 


IG 12.2.427; the name of the emperor was later erased, probably 
by Christians. Compare Oikonomides 1987, no. 4, 41 (inscription from 
Ma’ayan Barukh, Palestine). 

29 Sanz 1993, 460-1. 

' Conti 2004, 77-92. 

32 PLRE 1, Vettius Agorius Praetextatus |, esp. 722-3 (Achaia); 
Conti 2004, nos. 26-8 (Asia), 77—9, no. 44 (Lvcia), p. 90; Eunapios, V5 
501, 547; 503, 555 (Lvdia). For the province of Achaia, Eunapios (V5 


Fig.5 Pier of the Peripteros temple of Hera with LR inscriptions 


Quite possibly the Hera sanctuary continued to function 
for most of the fourth century. Public cult and ceremonies 
were held at the Heraion during this period, and the sanctu- 
ary enjoyed the favour and the gifts of imperial personalities. 
Closure of the sanctuary may have occurred towards 400, 
but the Roman Heraion was converted into a large Christian 
basilica, presumably during the second half of the fifth 
century.” 

We could also place the transfer of a sixth-century BC statue 
of Hera of Samos to the Lausos collection c.420.** A good 
parallel for the late history of the Heraion is the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. The famous chryselephantine statue 
of Zeus was similarly among the masterpieces of Lausos' 
collection. Christian basilicas were erected on both sites 
around or after the middle of the fifth century.” If evidence 


476) mentions that Julian bestowed on the hierophant Nestorios ‘gifts 
worthy of an emperor, and attendants to take care of the temples of 
Greece’. For a critical view of the public response to Julian’s restoration 
ot temples and sacrifices see Fowden 1998. 

"' Poulou-Papadimitriou 1985, 94-5. 

" Kedrenos 1.564. This statue was not the main cult image of the 
Heraion but rather a votive, unless it had replaced the one seen by 
Pausanias (7.4.5): Bassett 2004, nos. 155, 235-7. 

V Fhe Olympian festival probably ceased at the very end of the 
fourth century or perhaps a few decades later; the temple was destroyed 
bv fire, possibly during the reign of Theodosios II: Sinn 1999. 
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for survival until the official removal of their treasures is 
what the two sanctuaries have in common, it 1s sensible 
to ask whether the decision to remove the statues was 
also meant to disrupt the enduring pagan worship at these 


The Artemis Cult on Patmos 


The site of the important cult of Artemis Patmia probably 
underlies that of the later monastery of St John (Patmos 2, 
Fig. 179). A dedicatory inscription mentioning the virgin 
Vera, priestess of the goddess, thought to belong to the 
fourth century, vividly illustrates traditional late paganism 
at a time when polytheist cults were gradually coming under 
pressure." Chosen by Artemis herself as her priestess, Vera 
came as an hydrophoros to Patmos from Lebedos in order to 
celebrate a festival and took part in the sacrifice of a pregnant 
she-goat. She had been born on the island but grew up in 
Lebedos. The maiden Vera apparently participated in a 
coming-of-age initiatory ritual at her birthplace.’ The fact 
that the dating of the inscription is approximate hinders us 
from fully appreciating its historical importance and 
also invites different interpretations. If the text post-dates 
Constantine’s reign, the impression of old-fashioned 
paganism and the emphasis on blood sacrifice that this 
inscription conveys seems somehow at odds with a good 
part of our evidence illustrating pagans’ growing fear of 
sacrificing publicly in large towns and cities. Could then a 
short trip from Lebedos to the sanctuary of Artemis on 
Patmos have offered Vera and her circle an excellent oppor- 
tunity for blood sacrifice without any worry about Christian 
interference??? 

Chaniotis has suggested that the inscription of Vera, 
together with that of Plutarch on Samos and a third one of 
the fifth-century pagan priest Helladios in Megara, should be 
viewed as a ‘demonstrative defiance of Christian legislation 
and observance of ancient customs in a period of religious 
intolerance. Not many people bothered to write epigrams 
commemorating the fact that they had offered sacrifices 
before the fourth century’.*° This is the kind of traditionalist 
paganism that pagan writers liked to mention in their 
chronicles; we hear Eunapios, for example, using the phrase 
‘sacrificed boldly' (09cag 8& OapcaMéwc) when referring to 
Anatolios, the pagan Praetorian Prefect of Illyricum 


36 n : . ji res AG 
Compare the statue of Athena Parthenos in Marinos’ Vita 


Procli 30. 
” SEG 39, no. 854; Merkelbach and Stauber 1998, 169-70. 
?5 Bremmer 2005, 161-2. 

" Compare Zach. Myr, Vita Severi 40 (Paralios and his brothers go 
outside the city of Aphrodisias to sacrifice); Caseau 2004; Athanassiadi 
1993, 9-10 (spiritual tourists in Neoplatonist circles). 

+5 [G 7.53 (Helladios); Chaniotis 2005, 152, 165-6. 
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(357-60). As Chaniots points out, references to ritual 
revivals reflect failures rather than success.*? Indeed, in the 
360s the emperor Julian, an enthusiast of blood sacrifice, is 
portrayed as having reopened the temples and restored sac- 
rifices, while in Damaskios’ hagiography of late pagans noth- 
ing deserves praise more than Proclus’ and Asklepiodotos’ 
efforts to revive local cults and spend money on holy 
places.” 

These inscriptions can be variously interpreted: as an 
expression of defiance of Christian intolerance; a late Neo- 
platonist emphasis on sacrifice; a testimony to the popular 
roots of Julian’s religion; and/or an expression of traditional 
paganism lingering on unchecked in the fourth- to fifth-century 
eastern Aegean. 


The Sanctuary of Apollo and 


Heracles at Halasarna, Kos 


The ongoing systematic excavation of the sanctuary of 
Apollo and Heracles at Kardamaina (ancient Halasarna) 
(Kos 1) provides important evidence for the history of both 
the city and its sanctuary, including its late history (Figs. 6, 
107). In particular, the discovery of an interesting structure in 
front of the eastern side of the temple of Apollo (Fig. 7) is 
possibly associated with an aspect of late pagan cult that 
usually passes undetected in the archaeological record, 
namely the continuation of the cult at a time post-dating 
the destruction of the temple and the sanctuary.” 

The excavation of the sanctuary revealed three monu- 
mental buildings of the Late Hellenistic period (Building 
A, B): a temple of the Late Classical/Early Hellenistic 
period (Building C) and at least two other public buildings 
of the same period. Building C, of distylos in antis design, 
has been identified with the Temple of Apollo mentioned’ in 
numerous inscriptions. The stratigraphical study of the 
building showed that after suffering serious damage, pos- 
sibly caused by the earthquakes of 142-4, it was repaired 
and remained in use at least until the early third century.” 
Its final demise most likely occurred in the earthquake 
of 467-9. 


+1 VS 10.6.8; see also ibid. 23.4.3—4 for the vicar Justus under Theo- 
dosios I and the governor of Lydia, Hilarios, who both raised altars and 
repaired temples | in Sardis. The notion of provocative pagan gestures in 
an environment of serious religious friction is found in epigraphic 
documents of the fourth and fifth century: Chaniotis 2002. 

** Chaniotis 2005, 152-5. 

! Amm. Marc. 22.5.2; compare Libanios, Or. 18.126; CTh 15.1.3 
(Julian); Athanassiadi 1993, 7-10, esp. 9 (on Asklepiodotos' enthusiasm 
for restoring pagan cult). See also Zach. Myt., Vita Severi 16-17 (Aske- 
P ok Fowden 1992, 52-4 and idem 2005 (the pagan holy man). 

Kokkorou-Alevras and Deligiannakis 2004. 

" An honorary inscription was cut on an ashlar block of the left 
ass of the temple, which is certainly dated after 212: Kokkorou- 
Alevras 2004, 71—6, no. 15 (pl. 15). 
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Fig.6 Kos 1: Plan of Building C at Kardamaina 


During the excavation, large bases of pedestals were found 
outside and against the east side of Building C, near its 
northern and southern corners. These bases stood on a 
stone-paved platform, mostly near the southern corner, 
flanking the central entrance to the building. A large mass 
of natural rock and stone rubble, fitted between this and the 
temple foundations, most probably serving as the fill of 
either a ramp or a stairway that formed the entrance to the 
temple. Immediately to the east, and slightly off the align- 
ment of the east-west axis of the temple, a marble bench 
was found in secondary use. East of the bench, a thick 
layer of burnt soil covered a large area c5 m wide. This 
layer also covered a rectangular built feature (90 x 70 x 
50 cm) discovered at a relatively low level, made of a 
course of large poros blocks connected by lime mortar. 
A second series of unhewn stones sealed the structure. 
A rectangular marble base supporting a pier-like element 
that is now missing was also revealed close to the east side 
and at the same level. The fill of the rectangular feature 
mostly contained small fragments of vessels and domestic 
vases, datable to the Hellenistic and later Roman period, 
and also burnt—as well as some unburnt— bones belong- 
ing to sheep, pig(s), and hen(s); small pyres were recog- 
nized in different parts, and at different lavers, of this area 
(Fig. 7). 

It seems unlikely that this installation in front of the temple 
existed when the temple was still in use."^ According to C14 
analysis of bone and carbon samples from the fill, this mater- 
ial can be dated from the mid third to the mid fourth/early 
hfth century. Most probably, therefore, the rectangular 
structure post-dates the temple. Its conspicuous place and 
the many similarities that this installation shows to other 
excavated sacrificial botbroi suggest a cultic function, organ- 
ized in tandem with the marble bench (as a table for offer- 
ings?) and the large base (of a statue?), all forming the basic 
elements of a makeshift pagan cult at a time when the Temple 


"^ Kokkorou-Alevras and Deligiannakis 2004, 88—9. 
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Fig. 7 Kos 1: Kardamaina: the bothros and its components 


of Apollo was lying in ruins.*” Based on the evidence regard- 
ing the history of the temple and its surrounding area in this 
period, it is reasonable to argue that when the sanctuary had 
seriously declined and its buildings fallen into disrepair over 
a long period of time, the pagan cult was re-established, in a 
modest fashion, by a small group of devotees, perhaps during 
the fourth to early fifth century, before houses came to 
occupy the area. 

If this interpretation is correct, this represents a rare 
example of an archaeologically attested persistence of 
pagan cult on the site of a disused temple. Although contem- 
porary writers report the presence of pagan devotees and 
the performance of sacrifice in ruined temples, evidence 
based on archaeological reports is usually inconclusive.** 
Although a definitive distinction between domestic and cultic 
activity cannot be drawn here, it seems likely that this reveals 
a demonumentalized form of pagan cult on the site of 
a temple. Yet, without a better dating of the lifespan of the 
cult-installation, it is difficult to know to what extent the 
reduction of the cult to humble proportions resulted from 
empire-wide factors or purely local ones. The same question 
also applies to many pagan sanctuaries from the islands and 
elsewhere that apparently demonstrate post-third-century 
abandonment. No signs of Christian violence against the 
buildings of the sanctuary are visible in the archaeological 


NG ompar able evidence for transient cult installations from pagan 
sanctuaries in antiquity is also provided by a few classical sanctuaries. 
A good parallel is the evidence for a makeshift cult-installation of earlier 
date over the destroved sekos of an Archaic temple of Artemis and 
Apollo at Kalapodi in Phokis: Felsch 1980, 85-118. In both cases, one 
can recognize the same standard elements of cult, that is, the altar and a 


table for offerings. 
Compare Rothaus 2000, 32-63; Scotton 2002 (review). 


remains. The area of the sanctuary was then occupied by a 
prosperous settlement extending over a long area beside the 
coast, with the ruins exploited as a major source of ready- 
made material for the settlement. Clearly the ruined sanctuary 
posed no threat or offence to the (Christian) population. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF TEMPLE 
CONVERSION 


Introduction 


The conversion of pagan temples into churches forms a 
major topic in the debate regarding religious confrontation 
or peaceful transition and continuity in Late Antiquity." 
Although temple conversion represents only a part of the 
process of Christianization of the ancient built landscape, it 
also plays a minor role in the broader context of the church 
construction boom during the fifth and sixth centuries.?? In 
Late Antiquity, reuse of pagan sites for the erection of eccle- 
siastical buildings was far less common than with other types of 
public buildings. However, the importance of the phenomenon 
lies in its highly symbolic character as a powerful manifestation 
of the triumph of one religion over the other, and consequently 
in its possible impact on the minds of contemporaries. Christian 
narratives describe, in colourful terms, incidents of spectacular 
violence against pagan temples and, in some cases, the construc- 
tion of a church on their site. Their significance for Christians 
was undoubtedly high, but the real extent of the phenomenon in 
terms of central versus local motivation, chronologies, and 
actual numbers, can vary and is a complex question; it almost 
always involves much guesswork.”! A nexus of different factors, 
such as pragmatism, structural mechanics, imperial legislation, 
aesthetics, and even civic pride has to be addressed in order to 
understand this phenomenon. 

Any attempt to date a temple conversion without close 
examination of the archaeological evidence and some under- 
standing of the historical context is problematic. Too often a 
chronology relies on the established historical framework of 
temple conversion shaped by the Theodosian Code and the 
very few examples of historical accounts and thus yields a 


” The basic study looking at the conversion of pagan temples into 
churches is Deichmann 1939. For a recent survey offering valuable 
discussion and new empire-wide evidence, see Bay liss 2004, i stres- 
ses once again the role of archaeology in this field; but see Dijkstra 2005. 
See also a number of relevant papers in Brands and Severin 2003 and 
now Lavan and Mulryan 2011. For the notion of transition/continuity, 
see Foschia 2000, 416-21, and Chaniotis 2005, 147. 

^" Vaes' survey (1984-6) illustrated that the Christian reuse of build- 
ings, other than religious ones, was more common in the erection of 
ecclesiastical buildings in the Early Byzantine period. In the Pelopon- 
nese only 30 per cent of the Early Christian basilicas were erected over, 
or very close to, old pagan temples: Deligiannakis 2002. See now Lavan 
and Mulrvan 2011. 

?' Bayliss 2004, 107-15; " 


lromblev 1993-4, 1.108—22. 
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somewhat biased interpretation of the actual archaeological 
data. Therefore considerable caution is needed in assessing 
proposed dates of temple conversions. Here, I shall focus 
only on examples from my region that seem important for 
the ongoing debate: the church of Christos tes Ierousalem 
on Kalymnos; the temple-church at Gyroula at Naxos; 
and a collection of inscriptions from Ikaria that apart 
from attesting the conversion of a temple offers a rare 
insight into the dynamics of religious change in an island 
landscape.” 


The Temple of Apollo Dalios 
on Kalymnos 


The Early Christian basilica at Christos tes Ierousalem on 
Kalymnos was built on the site of the temple of Delian 
Apollo in the district called Damos, part of the territory of 
the ancient demos of Pothaea (Pothia) (Kalymnos 16). The 
church, whose eastern part still stands to roof height, was 
built almost entirely from spolia, including inscribed blocks, 
from the temple as well as from other monuments and dedi- 
cations at the ancient site (Figs. 131-3). According to New- 
ton, who partly excavated the site, the builders of the church 
had ‘dislocated and crudely reconstructed all that they 
found'.?? It is clear that no attempt was made to re-employ 
the pre-existing structure, but instead the temple was demol- 
ished to provide materials. As the west part of the church has 
not been excavated, there is no full plan. 

Ross reports how people remembered eight fluted col- 
umns in a row belonging to the nave colonnades, which 
supported Corinthian capitals, all possibly belonging to the 
pagan temple. Only parts of the entablature and the upper 
wall of the colonnade, supported at its eastern end by a pier, 
are visible today zn situ. Many other parts of the church made 
use of the material fabric of the temple of Apollo and other 
buildings of the sanctuary. According to ап inscription— 
now lost—carved on a pier capital, construction was super- 
vised by the oikonomos Eugenios.”* 

Segre dated the inscription to the fifth century on palaeo- 
graphic grounds. The office of ozkonomos was usually held 
by a priest who would be responsible for the property, 
income, and expenditure of a see or religious foundation; in 
a similar manner, oikonomoi often appear on inscriptions in 


?* Por another example of converted temples in the region: there is an 
early church with an elaborate baptistery built in the sanctuary of 
Athena on the acropolis of Ialysos. Regarding the sanctuary of Ascle- 
pius on Kos, our evidence refers only to scattered spolia, which makes 
any Christian use of this site in Late Antiquity rather unlikely: Baldini 
2011, 36. Impressive examples of temple conversions come from the 
islands of Lesbos and Chios (Emporio): Kaldellis 2002, 174—6; Ballance 
etal. 1989, 11-46. 

" Newton 1856, 30. 

5+ Segre 1952, no. 229: the inscription reads ‘the work was carried out 
under the auspices of ovzkonomos Eugenios’. 


association with construction projects undertaken by the 
Church? However, the chronology and circumstances of 
the demise of the pagan cult on the site evade us, and the most 
likely scenario is that an earthquake had reduced the temple 
of Apollo to ruins before its appropriation by the Christian 
authorities. 


Christianization of the Built Landscape of Naxos 


One of most revealing examples of temple conversion in 
the Aegean islands is presented by the church built 
over the Archaic rural sanctuary of Demeter and Apollo 
at Gyroula on Naxos. The detailed excavation of this 
monument adds to its value for the Aegean region by 
providing insights into the language of temple conversion 
at island level. 

The site is located on top of a low hill overlooking a 
fertile valley in the south-eastern part of the island. The 
Archaic temple, dated to c.530 BC, consisted of a pronaos 
with five Ionic columns and two monumental doorways 
on its long south side.°® The temple evidently played the 
role of a religious centre for five villages scattered over the 
valley?" The old temple was converted into a church, with 
the stratigraphy and the architectural elements of the 
buildings allowing the identification of two major phases 
of conversion: the first phase entailed limited alterations, 
whilst the second caused drastic changes to the ancient 
building, when its walls were almost entirely demolished 
and the church rebuilt through the reuse of older material 
obtained from a controlled demolition of the building 
(Figs. 8297,79 

Two colonnades of three columns each now separated the 
former cella. Rectangular piers aligned to the position of the 
columns were attached to the long walls of the church. The 
old stone roof of marble tiles was replaced by a wooden 
saddle one. A small baptismal font was inserted near the 
eastern wall of the south aisle, while fragments of the marble 
ambo, the templon, and the ciborium have been recognized 
on the site. Moreover, a peristyle atrium of 2 x 3 columns 
with a central fountain and a main entrance to the complex 
was added to the south, the latter flanked by a number of 


55 ODB oikonomos 1517; compare IL. Smyrn. 2.2, no. 35; 1. Milet. 2 no. 
966, 973; SEG 37, no. 1517 (Arabia Quweisme). An Early Christian 
inscription near Ephesos (/.Ephes. 7.1, no. 3134) similarly refers to an 
otkonomos named Eugenios using almost the same phrase; the inscrip- 
tion is also related to the construction of a church. 

°° Semantoni-Bournia 2001; Lambrinoudakis et al. 2002. 

^ Semantoni-Bournia 2001, 11. 

?* Two phases of conversion: Semantoni-Bournia 2001, 13, 21-6. First 
phase: the intercolumniations of the prozaos were walled up—save the 
fourth from the east, which became a door—so that the pronaos acquired 
the function of a narthex. Openings were cut into the western wall, and 
parts of the pronaos wall were demolished. The original row of columns 
remained intact. The excavators assumed that the eastern wall of the 
temple was pulled down at this stage for the building of an apse. 
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Fig. 8 The temple-church at Gyroula, Naxos 


lateral rooms and workshops.^? Whilst the style of the archi- 
tectural decoration indicates a fifth-century date, the discov- 
ery of a bronze coin of Justinian within the south wall of the 
main building provides a terminus post quem for the church’s 
second phase. Although the diagnostic pottery from the 
site is limited, it indicates that cultic activity goes back to at 
least the Late Geometric period. The sanctuary shows a period 
of decline after the third century Bc with only scanty finds in the 


> The local production of ceramics and lamps is indicated by the 


discovery of kilns and moulds in the site. Other finds attest to the 
production of wine and oil, wool-processing and honey-making. The 


excavators refer to a possible monasuc function of the church complex, 
but this is difficult to prove. 
^* Semantoni-Bournia 2001, 26 
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Roman imperial period. In contrast, for the fourth to the late 
seventh-early eighth century the growth in the number and 
variety of the finds is impressive. Nevertheless, the ceramics 
cannot be indicative of the exact date and circumstances of the 
temple conversion, nor can the other categories of the archaeo- 
logical data. What is important here is the secure identification of 
at least two phases of conversion, of which the first, tentatively 
placed in the fifth-early sixth. century, involved only minor 
modifications, while the second, approximately dated to the 
middle of the sixth century or later, was more drastic. A hiatus 
between the temple and the church can be suspected, but not 
proven. It would not be unreasonable to assume an intentional 
withdrawal from the site by the post-Constantinian inhabitants 
of the Gyroula valley due to the Christian attitude towards 
pagan temples and an initial hesitation to take the initiative in 
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Fig.9 The temple-church at Gyroula, Naxos 


openly defying imperial legislation. If this did happen, it is 
clear that this fear later dissipated. Rather than imperial 
policy, demographic or other local factors (for example, 
religious syncretism or pragmatism) may have been crucial 
in determining the timing and nature of the events between 
the decline of the temple, a posited but vague transitory 
period, and the final appropriation of the sanctuary for 
Christian use. 

The Gyroula temple-church can be seen as part of an 
island-wide policy of appropriation of pagan buildings dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries. Naxos presents two more 
examples: the large Temple of Apollo on the small islet of 
Palatia in the harbour of Naxos and the sanctuary of Diony- 
sos at Yria at Livadi. The Archaic Temple of Apollo at Palatia 
was turned into a spacious three-aisled ‘cella-basilica’, pre- 
sumably in the fifth century.°! The case of the Yria sanctuary, 
though more problematic regarding the architectural morph- 
ology of the converted building, provides a clear chronology 
of Christian behaviour towards pagan buildings. Here, the 
Archaic temple (c.580-570 Bc) did not cease to function until 
at least the late third-early fourth century.°* Although the 
evidence is somewhat limited, the excavators argued that the 
temple was later turned into a Christian church, albeit for a 


^' Kontoleon 1960, 468-72; Welter 1924, 22. The ancient prostyle 
colonnades were blocked and the apse was built into the walls of the 
church. It should be noted that the orientation of the temple was north- 
south and the peristasis of the building was never finished: Ekschmitt 
1993, 264—70. 

*? The Archaic temple was the fourth and the largest of the sacred 
buildings built at Yria. It was an Ionic prostyle temple, with adyton, 
marble prostasis, and a marble altar. Two tetrastyle marble colonnades 
divided the building into three aisles. The building received extensive 
repairs during the early Imperial period: Lambrinoudakis et al. 1987-8; 
Lambrinoudakis et al. 1987. 


short time, probably involving only minor modifications to 
the fabric of the building. 

Lambertz argued that the material from the prozaos wall of 
the Yria temple was transferred and reused in the construc- 
tion of the Early Christian basilica of St Matthew, located 
at a distance of 3 km.^* If the identification of the spolia is 
correct, the transfer and reutilization of the material most 
probably occurred after the destruction. of the temple- 
church? The basilica of St Matthew has been dated on 
stylistic grounds (mosaics) to the second half of the sixth 
century —a period largely corresponding to the second phase 
of construction in the Gyroula sanctuary, as well as to the date 
of construction of other churches on the island.^^ If these 
assumptions are correct, we can distinguish two different 
periods of temple conversions on the island: in view of the 
evidence from Saggri and Yria, the early period of appropri- 
ation of pagan buildings involved minor alterations of their 
architecture (Saggri phase A, Yria temple-church, Palatia 
temple-church), while the basilica of St Matthew and phase 
B of the Saggri basilica, along with the other sixth-century 
Christian monuments on the island, possibly marked the 
beginning of a second, more ambitious, and elaborate pro- 
gramme of Christianization involving larger and better- 
funded projects, the import of decorated pieces of Christian 
architecture, and a network of supply and transport of old 
material for reuse in these projects. One could imagine that 
by the mid sixth century a confident Christian community 
would have decided to abandon the Yria site— perhaps also 
because of the instability of the soil that had necessitated the 
occasional repair of the temple in the past—to undertake a 
new project at the St Matthew site, using the building at Yria 


meee OF 
as a quarry. 


From Artemis to Theotokos in Ikaria 
and the Christian Apollo 


The next case study looks at a group of Late Antique inscrip- 
tions from Ikaria, which seems to provide rare insight into 
the historical context of the conversion of a pagan temple 
into a church. Inscribed on stone, all these texts were related 
to the remains of the large Early Christian basilica that now 
lies beneath the chick of Aghia Eirene at Oinoe (ninth 
century). They include an oracle of Apollo, quotations 


from Christian sermons, and other texts that copy, 


33 : . 
* Lambrinoudakis et al. 1987-8, 146—7, 163, noting also two marble 


torsos of cuirassed emperors which originally stood on large bases inside 
the temple. The excavators claim that the statues were not destroved 
betore the terminal abandonment of the building: Lambrinoudakis et al. 
1987-8, 170. 

^* Lambertz 2001. 

^? Lambertz 2001, 406-7 
Early Christian basilicas on Naxos: 
Gruben 1999, 297-8. 

^" Lambrinoudakis et al. 1987-8, 162-3. 


99 Lambertz 2001, 389, n. 23; 
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Fig. 10 Piece B of the oracle-inscription of Ikaria 


paraphrase, or combine passages from the Old Testament; also 
a phrase from Paul’s Epistle to Titus inserted in a regulation 
mentioning fines on ecclesiastical and other functionaries; and, 
last but not least, a discriminatory phrase against the Jews. 

The first text reproduces an oracle in which Apollo pre- 
dicts a temple’s future conversion to a house of Holy Mary 
(Fig. 10). The oracle was obviously invented by Christians 
and is mentioned in a number of literary texts from the mid- 
fifth century onwards." The text of the inscription therefore 
should be dated in the late fifth or sixth century; on the 
narrow side of the same block a small fragment of a hymn 
to the Theotokos was also inscribed later on (but possibly 
sull in the sixth century, according to the editors). The 
oracle-text is as follows: 


pogntevovtos [-3-] | [-2-] N AzoA[À- — -]c vwvág: тїуос ёс— 
1€ Sópoc obroc 0 xáXv tiv[— — — EJote; xprouóc £60— 


Or: £yo «87€ xvOyebo, óca u£v npóc á[pexr]]v kóopov ópopev 





^* IG 12.6.2.1263 (proverbial phrase discriminating against the Jews), 
1264 (quotation from a sermon), 1265 (oracle of Apollo prophesying the 
foundation of a church of Mary and invocation of the archangel and 
Mary), 1266 (regulation concerning the payments of fines), 1267 (in- 
certum—epitaph and proverb or mirabilia), 1268 (probably a sermon 
with biblical quotations), 1273 and 1274 (quotations from the Psalms), 
1271 (reference to martyrs). Also SEG 53, nos. 898-905; BE 2004, no. 
520; ZJO II, 5a; and Matthaiou and Papadopoulos 2003, nos. 29-36. 

^? "'heodotos of Ancyra, Oratio in Sanctam Mariam dei Genitricem, 
PO 19.3, no. 93 (1925) 333—4 (not associated with Apollo or a temple, 
but with the Altar of the Unknown God and St Paul’s visit to Athens); 
Malalas 38; Tübingen Theosophy: Beatrice 2001, xl-xlii (chronology); 
John of Antioch: Beatrice 2001, xlii-xlix. (he proposes Severos of 
Antioch, patriarch of Antioch (512-18) as the possible author of this 
work); John of Antioch 1.54—5 (Beatrice 2001 (the text)). The large 
number of preserved manuscripts of this anthology of oracles points 
to its wide circulation in Late Antiquity and even later: Mango 1995. For 
Athens, see now Kaldellis (2009, 47-53), who also argues for an Athen- 
1an prov enance of the oracle. | 


zoite, tpicéva póvov oyuiés[ovra Osó]v, o6 Aóyoc 

4ф[0]=то<с> ёу à8arj év[kvoc] éoxe, óozep үйр 

[xv] pipopo<v> tofo<v> uéc[ov 81]a8paur кӧс- 

[uo]v &zxavza Coypicac z[pocá]& $ороу тб латрі: 

[aùtňç čote Sópoç: Mapia Sè voóv]oua abcric. 
When Apollo said [...] whose house should this be? The oracle was 
the following: I prophesy, do whatever is conducive to virtue and 
order, a single triune God ruling on high whose imperishable Logos 
will be conceived in an innocent (girl). Like a fiery arrow he will 
course through the middle of the world, capture everything, and offer 
it as a gift to the Father. Hers will be this house. Her name is Maria. 


In most other cases, this oracle is associated with the 
conversion of the temple of Rhea at Cyzicus on the Sea of 
Marmara into a church of the Virgin Mary. With some small 
variants, the story is that when the temple of Rhea was about 
to be converted into a church in the reign of Leo (457-74) ог 
Zeno (474-91), an inscription with an oracle of Apollo pre- 
dicting the temple's future conversion to a house of Holy 
Mary was discovered. Malalas also adds that the oracle was 
supposedly written in bronze letters on marble and placed on 
the lintel over the door of the pagan temple, while in the 
Theosophy collection this oracle-inscription is associated 
with the same text carved on the left side of the Parthenon.”° 
The new Ikaria inscription is the only case where this oracle 
is found on stone and also ina setting that seems to follow the 
popular story of the inscribed oracle near a temple-church. It 
was not discovered in an urban centre, but in the country- 
side, highlighting the wide circulation of this oracle as a tool 
for conversion. We can safely guess that the Ikaria inscription 
was carved at the time of, or shortly after, the erection of a 
church of the Theotokos. It seems that the church replaced a 
temple dedicated to a goddess, probably Artemis Tauropo- 
los, whose important cult on the island survived until at least 
the fourth century.^! This text was obviously intended to 
provide the island’s community with the ideological justifi- 
cation for the conversion of a pagan temple into a church. 

We know that the use of pagan oracles to proclaim the 
triumph of Christianity was already vigorous in literary 
circles of the late third and early fourth centuries—for 
example, Porphyry’s Philosophy from Oracles, Lactantius, 
and Constantine’s own Oration to the Saints, while all the 
important oracular centres of Asia Minor and Greece were 
fiercely involved in the conflict between pagans and Chris- 
tians.” Based on the uniqueness of this document and the 
fact that it was discovered — together with the other inscribed 


^^ For the discovery of oracles for staging and legitimating the intro- 
duction of new cults as well as the conversion of pagan cults into 
Christian, see now Busine 2012. 

7! IG 12.6.2.1281: funerary inscription in Yialiskari that implies that 
the sanctuary of Artemis Tauropolos remained an important religious 
and economic centre for the island until at least the fourth century. 

? Athanassiadi 1989-90; Lane Fox 1986, 168-261. 
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texts—in an unusual place, one may be inclined to think 
that the conversion of the people of the island was some- 
how linked to external agents. It has been recently suggested 
that this particular oracle was used by the emperors Leo and/ 
or Zeno to promote the cult of the Theotokos outside 
Constantinople by supporting the foundation of churches 
dedicated to her. Be that as it may, what can this evidence 
tell us for the spread of Christianity on the island? And how 
is this oracle-text related to the other inscriptions from 
Ikaria? 

To answer these questions it may be useful to turn our 
attention to a particularly puzzling text of the same group. It 
reads: 


Ayrjxavoc vpózoc órt xozé dAnB(av dkotic àxó [[Ixapiov]] To v 8éov 
There is no way that you can ever hear (an) [[Ikarian]] Jew(s) telling 
the truth. 


According to its G editors, the stone originally read /karion, 
but this was erased, and Joudeon was added in larger letters 
(Fig. 11).’* If the editors are right, the Christian Ikarians were 
evidently retaliating for an insult received from Jews. Yet 
Feissel argued that the word Joudeon was not added after 
the erasure, but, according to him, the erasure was intended 
to give a more general meaning to the anti-Jewish maxim.” 
In either case, this text argues for a Jewish presence on the 
island, nowhere else attested, and also indicates religious 
strife between Christians and Jews. But why was the term 
Ikarion used in the first place? Also, what kind of building or 
setting could possibly receive such an inscription together 
with the other texts? And why did the local Christians take 
the trouble to inscribe all these texts on stone? 

Based on the information of these texts, we see that the 
Christian community of Ikaria defined itself against pagans 
and apparently Jews. The last text also implies a polarity 
between native and foreign elements of the population, 
namely (non-Ikarian) Christians and Ikarian Jews. A Jewish 
community and a synagogue are attested on Samos.”° In view 
of the well-attested presence of Samians on Ikaria, the 
inscription may well allude to local strife between, let us 
say, Samian Christians and Ikarian Jews.” 

Moreover, the proverb-like format of the text, the use of 
the odd phrase åuńxavoç tpóxoç, and the nature of the other 
texts of this group could suggest a literary allusion here. It 
brings to mind a well-known type of proverb that accuses the 
inhabitants of a place of having an evil character? In this 
case, it could have drawn upon the image of mythical Ikaros, 


? Busine 2012, 249-50. 

7% 1С 12.6.2.1263. 

” Feissel 2006, no. 240; the appearance of the letters is susceptible of 
either interpretation. 

7° 1С 12.6.2.969—70 (third-fourth century). 

7 IG 12.6.2.1217-23. 

7 Compare Strabo 10.5.12, about the Lerians. 








Fig. 11 The Ikarian inscription against the ‘Jews’ 


who was often seen as the allegory of a young man, whose 
boldness and recklessness caused his fall into a sea of false- 
hood." It is interesting that in later times Ikaros was also 
seen as a mythical analogue to ‘the damnable astrologers’.*° 
Another intertext may be the famous statement of Epime- 
nides (a semi-mythical Cretan seer and philosopher-poet) 
‘All Cretans are liars’. This particular phrase was used 
before an early Christian audience by Paul (and by Clement 
of Alexandria quoting him) to denote false belief?! Citing 
Epimenides in his Epistle to Titus Paul says: 


There are also many rebellious people, idle talkers and deceivers, 
especially those of the circumcision; they must be silenced, since 
they are upsetting whole families by teaching for sordid gain what it 
is not right to teach. It was one of them, their very own prophet, 
who said, ‘Cretans are always liars, vicious brutes, lazy gluttons.’ 
That testimony is true. For this reason rebuke them sharply, so that 
they may become sound in the faith, not paying attention to Jewish 
myths or to commandments of those who reject the truth. 


Paul makes use of a well-known phrase for accusing the 
Christian community in Crete of giving way to the Jews and 
urges Titus to prevent them from ‘Jewish fables’ and those who 
reject the ‘truth’. The idea of faithless islanders and unlawtul 
Jews whose myths divert people from the Christian truth could 
here suggest an intertextual affiliation with Paul’s Epistle to 
Titus 1:12-14. That this group of Ikarian texts contains another 
passage from Paul's Epistle to Titus (ZG XII 6, 2, 1266 = Tit. 
3:1) as well as the nature of the rest of Christian quotations in 
the other texts further supports this hypothesis." 

Be that as it may, another possible interpretation of this 
text is that it refers, instead of ethnic or religious Jews, to 
Judaizing Christians with the word àMj8iíav being understood 


7 For example, Dio Chrysostom, Or. 4.121-2; Lucian, De astrologia 
15.1; De incredibilibus (exc. Vaticana) 15 (ed. Festa). 

M Eustathios, Ad /liadem 1.295.26-8. 

8! Tit. 1:12-4; Strom. 1.14. 

* Also note that Theodotos of Ancvra, our earliest source for the 
oracle of Apollo cited above, uses it as a gloss on the story of Paul's visit 
to Athens (Acts 17). 
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in a theological sense. Within the ambit of Christian literature 
and moving to the cultural environment of the great Christo- 
logical controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries, we 
observe that the term ‘Jew’ was often used in a derogatory 
sense to describe any kind of apostasy from the Christian 
orthodoxy.” Thus ‘Jew’ was regularly bandied as an abusive 
term among Nestorians, Miaphysites, and Chalcedonians 
to denote supposed Judaizing tendencies in Christological 
theology.” A few examples of each category will suffice. 
Nestorios and Nestorians are constantly called ‘Jewish 
maniacs’, even though their beliefs were not influenced in 
the least by Jewish doctrines;?? at the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), referring the bishop Theodoret of Cyrrhus, a sup- 
porter of Nestorios, the Egyptian bishops shouted Mi A€yete 
abtov ёлісколоу, ойк ёстіу ёлісколос̧. ођк ёстіу ёлісколос̧. тӧу 
Deouayov tw Bade. tov Tovdatov ew Bade (‘Do not call him a 
bishop, he is not a bishop. He is not a bishop. Throw out the 
enemy of God; throw out the Jew’), while at the same Council 
the clerics of Constantinople referring to the opposing Dios- 
koros of Alexandria were crying ó kotwwvav Atooxdput ‘lovdaids 
ёстіу (‘he who agrees with Dioskoros is a Jew’).°° The same 
use and meaning of the word ‘Jew’ was even more prominent 
in the polemical works of Miaphysites and Chalcedonians. 
For the theologian and Miaphysite saint Severos of Antioch, 
Nestorians, Chalcedonians, Sabellians, and the supporters of 
the Henotikon of Leo were all heretics and ‘Jewish’ 
nature." 

Next to the doctrinal aspect of Christian—Jewish relations, 
there were also various Christian groups that were attracted 
by Jewish forms of worship and cult practices (for example, 
Novatians, Sabbatians, Montanists, Quatrodecumani); and as 
we realize when looking at contemporary written sources, 
they presented a serious challenge to the official Church. 
These heresies, which often fell victim to suppression and 
persecution, were prominent in many places and in particular 
in Asia Minor (Phrygia, Lydia, Galatia, Caria).?? 

One could therefore argue that the popularity and versa- 
tility of the word ‘Jew’ as an abusive term in theological 
polemical contexts as well as the logic of the allusion to 
Paul’s text opens the possibility of the Ikarian text referring 
to a community of Judaizing, or simply heterodox, local 


83 Cameron 2007; Dagron 1991; RAC 19, 130-42, Iudaizantes. 
Compare the use of the term Judas: ibid, 142-60, esp. 146, Judas 
Iskariot. 

"* For a collection of related sources, see Parkes 1934, 300-3. 

55 Nov. 517, 29; 541, 30; Justn. monoph. 1.15; 153.22; 199.7; Nestor- 
ios at the Council of Ephesos and later Councils was also called ‘the new 
Jew’: ACO 1, 1, 1, 2, 64, 8. 

86 ACO 2, 1, 1, 70, 10-13; 2, 1, 2, 83, 37-8; 3, 74, 31. 

857 PO IV, 629-30, 655, 680; PO IV 80; PO XII, 321; Pauline and 
Hayward 2004, 12, 71, 167. Also Theophanes 277 (chanting in the 
Hippodrome during the Nika Riot). 

Wilken 1983, esp. 66-94; Simon 1964, 382-93; Mitchell 1993, 
96-108; Dagron and Déroche 1991; Stroumsa 1996; Gregory 1 1975 (No- 
vatians and Sabbatians); see also Thonemann 2011a with bibliography. 


Christians. This hypothesis could also provide an explan- 
ation for the erasure, a change which may have been intended 
to make the meaning of the phrase more explicit, even though 
there are other possibilities. 

To offer a satisfying explanation for the odd use of the 
term ‘Ikarian’ here along with the presence of the forged 
oracle of Apollo and the other biblical texts, one can pos- 
tulate the presence of a Christian missionary community of 
non-Ikarians, which had settled on the island in order to 
spread the Christian faith. Indeed, we often hear of Chris- 
tian proselytizing missions both inside and outside the 
borders of the Empire, some of which were even sponsored 
by the imperial authority. Miaphysite clergy, monks, and 
missionaries are well attested in the eastern Aegean islands and 
Asia Minor. We hear, for example, that the bishop of Chios 
had joined John of Ephesos in his state-sponsored campaigns 
in the mid sixth century against pagans and heretics in the 
provinces of western Asia Minor and a hostel for banished 
Miaphysites was established on Chios by the empress Theo- 
dora. These missionary campaigns included the razing of 
pagan temples and the erection of churches and monasteries 
on the same sites, but they were also aimed at Jews and 
heretics.” The presence of competing Miaphysites and Chal- 
cedonians in Ikaria thus appears possible.”' 

These texts probably stood in prominent places, perhaps as 
part of the decoration (lintels, wall decoration, ete. ) of eccle- 
siastical buildings at the site of Aghia Eirene. Given that 
regulations and epigraphical quotations from sermons have 
sometimes been associated with monastic communities, we 
can even assume here the existence of a monastic site; and 
we have clear evidence for a coenobitic monastery in early 
seventh-century Samos.”* All this could be seen to fit the 


8° See Chapter 3. 

°° But not so much against Chalcedonians. Compare Flusin 2010. 

?! Another thought may be that it was the local cult of the Archangel 
Michael —attested in another EC church inscription together with the 
name of a local bishop—which was the object of the theological dispute 
here, being considered heterodox or Judaizing by the Church, as in the 
case of the famous cult of the Archangel at Chonae: Deligiannakis 
2015a. 

? Compare the marble block with the quotation of Ps. 75:12 (/G 
12.6.1274), which was later inserted into the apse wall of the later church 
of Aghia Eirene. 

93 Breytenbach 2012; Feissel 1984, 225-7; SEG 27, no. 848 (catalogue 
of edifying biblical examples and instructions about human behaviour, 
moral sermons?: fifth-sixth century); Mitchell 2007 (two more sermons 
from Ankara, unpublished); Ferrua 1991, no. 364 (dipinto from the wall 
of a monastery in Egyptian Thebes presenting an anti-Arian letter of St 
Athanasios to the monks in Greek, fourth century); Crum 1926, ii. 
331-41 and Lucchesi 2010 (a series of dogmatic texts, including extracts 
from Severos of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria, written in Coptic on 
the walls of the monastery of Epiphanios i in Dayr al-Bahir near Thebes); 
see a similar text on a wooden tablet also from Dayr i Bahir: Lucchesi 
2010, 296, n. 4 with bibliography; Bandv 1970, no. 22 (rules or other 
text relating to a monastery), 59 (rules concerning a monastery?). For 
libraries and book production in monasteries: Hatlie 2007, 208, n. 96. 

* See Chapter 3. 
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pattern of the story of John of Ephesos in his Ecclesiastical 
History about a major monastery built on the site of a pagan 
temple by Miaphysite missionaries at the village of Derida in 
the territory of Tralles in Caria: the growing power of the 
monastery soon caused a serious dispute between some of 
the monks and the local bishop, who tried to gain control of 
the monastery." ? The competition among rival Christian 
groups vying to proselytize unbelievers might also have a 
bearing on the Christianization of Ikaria. 

We can conclude that these Ikarian texts document a 
remarkable case of temple conversion that involved the use 
of a pagan oracle. The whole collection of texts can be seen in 
the context of a monastery, or simply a community of mis- 
sionaries, that had taken over the site of the temple-church of 
Holy Mary at Oinoe. A theological dispute over Judaizing 
tendencies among Christians is here suggested as an alterna- 
tive way to interpret the last text, but the identity of the 
opposing groups remains unclear. According to the hypoth- 
esis suggested here, the adapted proverb about the Cretans, 
mediated through Paul, but ‘spoken by their very own 
prophet’, would have prefigured the triumph of ‘orthodox’ 
Christianity in Ikaria, just as the oracle of Apollo did. 


EARLY MONASTICISM 


This section offers an assessment of monastic culture before 
the Iconoclastic period in the Aegean region and particularly 
the eastern Aegean islands and tries to highlight the problem 
of defining and identifying monastic sites. This survey chal- 
lenges the pessimistic picture given by earlier brief reports on 
monasticism in Greece and the Aegean and argues that the 
growth of monastic sites shows a more or less homogeneous 
development across the Aegean, with more significant evi- 
dence and references coming from the eastern Aegean and 
Crete, 

Already by the fourth century, monasticism and monas- 
teries had appeared not only in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia, but also in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
its environs. The early monasteries were mostly established 
in the countryside or on the outskirts of cities, not usually 
inside them. The geographical expansion of eastern monasti- 
cism in Asia Minor and the rest of Byzantine territory was 
marked by local adaptation and evolution; during the fifth 
and sixth centuries monastic units are attested only occasion- 
ally in Asia Minor (that is, Pontus, Armenia, Isauria, and 
Lycia), while for Egypt, Syria, and Palestine an astonishing 
number of monastic establishments is known from the liter- 
ary and archaeological evidence. Compared to these regions, 
the literary and archaeological testimonies from western Asia 
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Minor, N. Africa, Greece, and the Balkans appear particu- 
larly poor.”° 

Monasteries show two main social and architectural 
forms—the laura, where monks lived in cells scattered 
around the church and service buildings, and the coenobium 
in which monks live a communal life and which consists of a 
variety of buildings (for example, dormitories, refectory) 
enclosed within a wall. Both types range in size from modest 
to huge and both models can be combined in a variety of 
ways. However, their identification on the ground without 
an inscription or a literary mention can be very problematic. 
First, the very nature and spiritual values of ascetic life 
leave little material trace. Secondly, there is no standard set 
of architectural components or other features that clearly 
defines a site as monastic before the Middle Byzantine 
period, and the many similarities in the configuration of 
architectural components between known examples of mon- 
asteries and other types of ecclesiastical or secular buildings 
make any identification without epigraphic or other confirm- 
ation arbitrary. It also happens that churches often pre-dated 
the establishment of a monastic community associated with 
them or outlived its existence without this change being 
visible in the archaeological material (for example, the church 
of Hosios Loukas in Thessaloniki). Our sources also imply 
that the independent and uncontrolled founding of monastic 
units in Late Antiquity resulted in a short life for many of 
them, an outcome to which the regular movement of monks 
from one monastery to another also contributed." In any 
case, many archaeologists take the presence of a small church 
of the so-called monastic type surrounded by numer ous side 
buildings as an indication of a monastic establishment." 

If locana monastic communities in the Near East is prob- 
lematic, one can easily imagine the difficulties of such an 
enterprise in the much more diverse and ‘urbanized’ land- 
scape of the Aegean region. Serious shortcomings in the 
archaeological record affect our judgement about the possible 
monastic function of an excavated site. Firstly, the excavation 
of Early Christian churches in Greece (and especially in the 
Dodecanese) is usually hasty and only partial; it aims at the 
excavation of the main building, the church, and often 
ignores the other nearby structures. Secondly, the church as 
a type of building tends to be better preserved and more 
easily located in the archaeological record than other types 
of buildings. This fact combined with the sacred character of 
the building makes a church less liable to spoliation than the 
other domestic components of an ecclesiastical foundation; 


^^ Mango 1980, 105-24; Mitchell 1993, 109-50; Haldon 1990, 293-7; 
compare the astonishing evidence from the papvri about churches and 
monasteries in Egypt: for example, Thomas 1987, 59-110. 

97 Beck 1978, 213. 

* This type of church usually consists of a long, narrow chamber 
terminating in an apse and a number of small rooms attached to it: 
Hirschfeld 1992, 114-17, 
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thus there are many examples of monasteries of which only 
the katholikon church survives (for example, the Dormition 
of the Virgin at Skripou, founded in 873), so that the distinc- 
tion between a monastic and non-monastic church is impos- 
sible to draw in the absence of other evidence. It is 
characteristic that the location of numerous small monaster- 
ies from the Middle and Late Byzantine period is made 
known only through the archives of the Patmos monastery.” 

In practical terms, evidence for a cluster of small rooms 
(cells) or cave chambers surrounded by other structures that 
may, but do not have to, include a church, and storerooms 
for food and supplies, or the combination of a church and 
a court in a compact plan are usually taken to indicate the 
presence of /aura-type monasteries, known in large numbers 
in Syria and Palestine. The presence of a crypt, a wall—either 
one strong enough to offer protection, or simply an 
enclosure—and of a tower is customarily indicative of a 
monastic site.'°° One should also add the refectory (especially) 
in the coenobitic communities.'°' Coenobitic establishments 
are expected to be more clearly visible in the archaeological 
evidence, although they are less easy to distinguish from other 
types of organized habitation (for example, an agricultural 
villa, a bishop’s residence). It is therefore hard to decide if a 
site with some or all of the above features was actually monas- 
tic or a place of pilgrimage or associated with a nearby settle- 
ment or belonged to a private domain as an agricultural estate. 

After these brief preliminary observations, we can examine 
the evidence from the Aegean region. It is noteworthy that 
neither do the sources mention large coenobitic communities 
in this region, nor is there an undisputed report of such an 
establishment in the archaeological evidence. The absence of 
abbots of Greek monasteries in the lists of Synods and the 
hagiographical texts is striking, even though monasticism 
was flourishing in Constantinople and some parts of Asia 
Minor during the fifth and sixth centuries.'°* For the south- 
ern Balkans, Greece, and the Aegean, scholarly attempts to 
identify a monastic site are almost always based on the arch- 
aeological and epigraphic evidence, since Christian texts for 
the region are largely lacking. Our evidence consists mostly 
of scattered epigraphic texts usually referring to monks or 
nuns and archaeological material that can only tentatively 
indicate the presence of early monastic units. An exception 
is the mention of ‘Scythian monks’ involved in the Christian 
controversy during Justinian’s reign that is taken as evidence 
for the existence of monastic groups in the region of Scythia 
Minor, where Christianity is reported to have spread at an 


early date. The archaeological evidence for the sixth 


” Kollias 2001, 291-319 (Kos). 

7* Architectural components of eastern monasteries: Hirschfeld 
1992, 112-212. 

ia Popović 1998. 

2 Наце 2007, раг | (Constantinople). 

!** Zahariade 2006, 206. 


century points to a small coenobitic establishment on the 
island of Majsan, near Korčula, a possible laura monastic 
complex at Slava Rusa, in Scythia Minor, and another similar 
complex at Isperihovo, near Plovdiv.'** The evidence for 
early monasticism in the southern part of the Balkans (Mace- 
donia, New Epirus, Old Epirus, Thessaly, and Achaia) is 
similarly sparse. One possible site has been reported from 
the village of Palikura, near Stobi but the identification is not 
secure. The argument is based only on the annex buildings 
also found in connection with the church, including one 
possibly identified as a hostel, and a courtyard enclosing 
the east end of a three-aisled basilica.'?? An interesting 
Early Christian complex was discovered recently in the Dia- 
porit excavations on the eastern shore of Lake Butrint (Epi- 
rus Vetus): the large Early Christian basilica dated towards 
the end of the fifth century probably held the bones of saints 
or martyrs as a triad of elaborate tombs beneath the apse and 
chancel indicate; an extensive complex of buildings including 
a portico along the southern side of the church, a small 
chapel, a bath building, a square tower, and a range of store- 
rooms were also discovered south and south-west of the 
basilica. The site possibly functioned as a place of pilgrimage. 
The make-up of the latter buildings led excavators to suggest 
that they ‘were intended for use by wealthier pilgrims as part 
of a range of guest-quarters attached to the church, sup- 
ported by (and supporting) a small monastic community’.'°° 
Be that as it may, the Diaporit church complex provides a 
telling example of the inability of the archaeological evidence 
to answer the crucial question of whether a site was run by a 
monastic community or not. 

The Daphni monastery in Attica and the Latomus monas- 
tery in Thessaloniki both highlight another case of uncritical 
judgement often made regarding early monasteries in Greece, 
namely that earlier remains of a church at the site of a Middle 
Byzantine monastery imply the presence of an older monas- 
tery in the same place.'?^ Although both sites, especially the 
latter, can be associated with literary texts suggesting the 
presence of monks, the overall argument is in both cases 
problematic. In light of an eleventh-century text of abbot 
Ignatios, the association of the small Early Christian church 
of Hosios Loukas in Thessaloniki with the katholikon of the 
Middle Byzantine Latomus monastery seems to be more 
likely. Yet the Latomus monastery is first attested in the 
first half of the ninth century, and there is no evidence that 
the Early Christian church had a monastic association. On 
the other hand, the figure of Hosios David, the famous 


19* Curta 2001, 206-7, n. 15, with literature. For inscriptions with 
monastic titles from Philippi and Bulgaria, see Barnea 1980, 474—5. 

!o5 Snively 2001, 61. 

1% Bowden and Pérzhita 2004, 425-9. 

'77 Bouras (1998) recently argued that none of the known buildings 
of the Daphni is earlier than the eleventh century; see also Snively 2001, 
60; Fowden 1988, 58-9. 
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ascetic who lived in Thessaloniki and died in 540, is promin- 
ently depicted in John Moschos’ memorable account of east- 
ern Orthodox monasticism. In the same work, Moschos 
refers to a second Mesopotamian recluse named Adolas 
who came to the city after Hosios David. However, there is 
no reference to organized monastic life associated with these 
famous hermits. But we are able to locate a monastery 
of virgins in the city.'°* The conclusion should therefore 
be drawn that some sort of monastic culture existed in 
the Thessaloniki before the seventh century, but there 
can be no correlation between archaeological remains and 
written sources. 

Several funeral inscriptions pointing to a religious com- 
munity of women come from Vonitsa (Akarnania), Edessa, 
and Beroia. The terms used for these women are virgins, 
eternal virgins, or deaconesses. The inscriptions of Edessa 
mention a group totalling ten or eleven women; hence Feissel 
suggests the existence of a convent near the martyrium of 
Saints Peter and Paul.'°’ The inscription of Theodora from 
Beroia calls the occupant of the tomb ‘mother superior of 
pious virgins’. Snively notes that the mother superior of a 
convent sometimes received the title of ‘deaconess’ in inscrip- 
tions from Asia Minor and Constantinople.''® Apart from 
the virgins’ monastery at Thessaloniki therefore, these 
inscriptions also suggest that these religious communities in 
Macedonia were possible monasteries or convents of virgins. 

From the other southern provinces of Balkan peninsula 
we get only a handful of roughly dated Early Christian 
tombstones of monks and hermits and a single inscription 
from a Roman bath at Argos referring to the cemetery of a 
uováótov. (fifth-sixth century). Otherwise, our sources are 
silent about monasteries in this region before the Iconoclastic 
period, and that has caused some scholars to argue that the 
dearth of monasteries is a peculiarity of southern Greece 
connected to an assumed slow spread of Christianity there 
as a result of its minor economic and cultural role in Late 
Antiquity. !!! Gregory has noted that, regarding the elimin- 
ation of paganism in Greece, the absence of monastic groups 
must have been a significant causative factor.''” If Greece did 
indeed remain largely pagan until late, it is striking that it was 
not targeted by Christian missionaries of the kind John of 
Ephesos famously despatched to the western provinces of 
Asia Minor. The fundamental question is whether early 
monasticism was the by-product of an already Christian 
environment, or part of a plan for the ‘late’ conversion of 
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Pella Museum refers to a nun: Pantermalis 1997, 83. 
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remaining pagan populations to Christianity. At first glance, 
monastic life is more comprehensible in a Christianized 
landscape than the opposite. On the other hand, the testi- 
mony of John of Ephesos clearly portrays the establishment 
of rural monasteries as a tool for the Christianization of the 
countryside. Although there are various testimonies in which 
the monastic aule was instrumental in uprooting pagan- 
ism, cultural, economic, and geographical factors argue 
against a linear narrative of these phenomena. 

The island landscape, like the desert, can often be per- 
ceived as an inhospitable environment of torturous heat and 
aridity, punishing cold wind, and isolation; hence it was 
viewed as a suitable place of exile over the centuries, and 
could also have attracted soldiers of askesis in Late 
Antiquity.!'? Literary and archaeological evidence from the 
Middle Byzantine Aegean makes clear that insularity did 
play a role in the foundation of monasteries. Evidence for 
early monastic units and metochia on small islands exist from 
other parts of the empire and there are also several examples 
of this kind for the Greek islands in later periods (for example, 
the fortified island monasteries at the lake of Heracleia ad 
Latmos, Caria or John the Theologian of Patmos).''* In Late 
Antiquity, the reoccupation of small islets across the Aegean 
and beyond is a widely attested phenomenon. In a well- 
known article, Hood suggested that at least some of these 
islands were used as places of refuge, ^ but it is now clear 
that similar sites apparently served a variety of functions, viz. 
residential, industrial, commercial, even strategic and admin- 
istrative. The question is, why not monastic too? A good 
number of these islets preserve remains of small compact 
chapels flanked by small rooms and cisterns that could be 
described as possibly monastic (for example, Pseira on Crete 
and the satellite islets of Kalymnos: Telendos 1-4);!!6 but 
again the decisive proof is usually missing. 


"5 John Moschos in the Pratum Spirituale tells the story of a certain 
Gregory of Byzantium and his disciple who moved to a small island in 
the Red Sea to pursue askesis; they were found dead after going twenty- 
eight nights without water: PG 87.3, 2983. By the island of Patmos the 
early readers of the Apocalypse probably understood a place John chose 
for self-exile in order to seek revelation, a place suitable for a prophet's 
communication with God, similar to the desert or a high mountain: 
Kyrtatas 1994, 54-6. 

!* Peschlow 1995. 

!^ Hood 1970. In his study of the Early Byzantine maritime settle- 
ment of Diporto in the Corinthian Gulf, Gregory did not rule out this 
possibility, and I believe that the possibility should remain open in a good 
number of similar cases as long as the sites remain unexcavated: Gregory 
1984, 287-304. 

!^ Later examples include a metochi-chapel of the monastery of 
Timios Stavros on the islet of Nera that was later built over the Early 
Christian building: Koutellas 2003, 85. The small monastery of St 
Nicholas on the islet of Archangelos off the eastern coasts of Rhodes 
had a church, a tower, a cistern, and orchards on the islet and the 
opposite coast; portolans and the archives of Malta of the early fifteenth 
century refer to it; a very large amount of Early Christian spolia are 
lying i situ: ADelt 44 (1989), 522—4, Вг. 5, pls. 286b and 287a. The 
Sesklia islets, off the north edge of Svmi, have metocbi of the monastery 
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In a passage of Mark the Deacon’s Life of the bishop 
Porphyrios of Gaza, we hear that when in October 400, 
Mark, together with Porphyrios and a group of bishops on 
their way from Caesarea to Constantinople, stopped at 
Rhodes, they heard about a monk, Prokopios, who had the 
gift of prophecy and the power of casting out devils. The 
bishops decided to go on a boat and visit the holy man. His 
dwellings were situated away from the city of Rhodes, in an 
isolated area of the island. The story has it that Prokopios, 
after divine revelation, told the bishops whom it would be 
most expedient to contact in Constantinople to arrange an 
audience with the empress Eudoxia.''” Later, as Porphyrios 
was returning home, the holy man appeared to him in a vision 
and saved him from a storm at sea. '? At the very least, this 
fanciful story about a monk offering important intelligence 
about networks inside the palace highlights the important role 
of Rhodes as a stepping stone of people travelling from the 
East to the capital, but it may also be a testimony to monastic 
activity at Rhodes;'!? Prokopios is described as a hermit 
(avaywpnts), but from Mark’s text it does not appear that he 
and his disciple belonged to a larger group of ascetics. 

Moreover, an inscription near the village Trianta of 
Rhodes mentions a monk, the presbyter Sabbatios, who 
was responsible for the building of a church (Rhodes 4); 
Sabbatios could have been a member of a monastic commu- 
nity on the island. The last indication of a monastery at 
Rhodes is the information that the empress Martina and 
Heracleonas were exiled to Rhodes and that, according to 
some late sources, they were not given a royal burial but they 
were interred in a monastery. "° 

A recently published inscription found in a bathhouse at 
the city of Kos (Kos city 4.1) is an acclamation of the hegou- 
menos Kyros as a restorer of a loutron. The text should refer 
to a bathhouse, rather than a baptistery, but it also implies 
that a monastery existed in the city in the late sixth-early 
seventh century."?! 

At Vathy of Kalymnos, the site of Pano Panaghia preserves 
a built rectangular cistern (3.10x2 m) (Kalymnos 14, 
Fig. 130), and a few metres above on the slope are the remains 
of a one-aisled chamber (6.70 m), including an apse at its 
eastern end. The entrance was placed in the northern wall; the 
apse was flanked by at least two rectangular rooms. Two 
rectangular inner niches are formed in the north wall of the 
NE room, which was built partly inside the rock. Fourteen 


of St Michael Panormitis on Symi (from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century): Chatzifotis 1994. There is also John the Theologian’s monas- 
tery of Patmos (1088): ODB, 1596-7, s.v. Patmos. 

7 Mare. Diac., Vita Porph. 34-6. 

!!* Mare. Diac., Vita Porph. 55-6. 

11% Yet as Barnes (2010, 260-83, esp. 273) and others have shown, the 
text of the Life should be considered a forgery and Prokopios a fictitious 
character. 

12% This source is again discussed in Chapter 7. 
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metres east of the chapel’s apse is a round tower (2.60 m 
high, 1.70 m in diameter), standing on a large three-tier 
rectangular base and made of rubble masonry; it is solid 
except for a central hole running up its height. Although it 
seems reasonable to associate this tower with the nearby 
Early Christian buildings, the low quality of its masonry 
and the band of tiles near the top may indicate a later date. 
However, its large and strongly built rectangular base may 
indicate that there was an earlier tower in the same position 
that was rebuilt at a later date. The function of the tower is 
not clear; it could not have served as a dwelling or refuge; it 
must rather have been built for surveillance: its position 
offers a clear view of the Vathy valley, though not of the 
harbour. Alternatively, it could be used as a hermit’s pillar, a 
familiar feature of Syriac and Mesopotamian monasticism 
attested in literary and archaeological sources from the fifth 
century onwards. The general features of this site are 
indeed reminiscent of a small monastery; the overall plan of 
the chapel and its annex rooms, the cistern, the tower, and the 
fact that it was situated close to an important church complex 
are all suggestive of a small monastic unit functioning in 
tandem with the Palaiopanaghia basilica (Kalymnos 6) 
lower on the hill. The character of the monastic unit (plan, 
masonry, architectural furnishings i7 situ), save possibly the 
tower, can all be Late Antique, and it is right to assume that 
both buildings functioned together, at least for a time. It 
appears possible that the monastic community here took 
over the site after the demise of the Early Christian basilica 
(that is, during the early seventh century), inasmuch as the 
Palaiopanaghia site seems not to have been abandoned before 
at least the eighth century.'? 

On the site of Kellia, an isolated and barren area along the 
NE coast of Chalki, a small hermitage unit has recently been 
identified (Chalki 7, Fig. 72): at least two cells and a burial are 
located close to or inside a cave. It is interesting that here 
frescos are preserved on the walls depicting the young Christ 
Emmanuel, archangels, and martyrs. It is believed that the 
earliest layer of these paintings belongs, on stylistic and 
iconographic grounds, to the middle of the sixth-early sev- 
enth century. If this date is correct, the Kellia site becomes a 
yet another important testimony to the monastic culture on 
small islands in the Dodecanese.'** 

Finally, two lead seals dated to the eighth-ninth century 
mentioning hegoumenos Theodoros from the island of Kar- 
pathos present a later phase of monastic expansion across the 
Byzantine Empire marked by the end of the Iconoclastic 
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17-19 (1923-6) 20, 21, 56-60, 63, 68, 74, 79, 82-4: Palmer 1990, 105-7, 
figs. 37-8 (hermit’s pillar from the monastery of Mor Lazarus near 
Habsenus, northern Mesopotamia); Mango-Mundell 2005. 
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controversy. ^ Examples of that era come from numerous 
islands (for example, Aigina, Tenos, Andros, Rhodes, 
Patmos, Kos, Leros) and places in the Aegean region (for 
example, Mt. Athos, Latmos in Caria). 

Other examples from the Aegean region come from the 
site of Tsoukalario at Thasos and Samos. In these cases, 
archaeological and literary evidence seems to correlate. 
There are small groups of compact rooms surrounding a 
chapel, which have analogues in monastic buildings mostly 
known from Palestine, Egypt, and elsewhere." The tenta- 
tively identified monastic complex near the ancient city of 
Thasos offers a telling example (Fig. 12). A central apsidal 
room is flanked by a small chapel and a number of other 
rooms, including storerooms, two-storied long vestibules, 
and a portico with arched openings; the site also preserves a 
small bath, an enclosure wall, and an open court. The com- 
plex was built in the fifth century and was destroyed in the 
610-20s, perhaps by an earthquake.'’’ In the Middle Byzan- 
tine period, the open court was given over to burials, and the 
apsidal room was apparently used as a mortuary chapel. The 
character of this complex and its architectural components 
may point to a monastic establishment. The crucial evidence, 
however, comes from an Early Christian inscription (fifth-early 
seventh century) discovered in the nearby village of Rachoni. 
The text refers to the monastery of the Archangel and its per- 
sonnel, and this inscription can therefore be associated with our 
site or another monastery on the island.'** The text refers to 
Theodoros the presbyter (probably the hegoumenos of 
the monastery) and Phokas, the deacon and deputy (Sev- 
tepápioc), of a possibly coenobitic community. 

Additional evidence comes also from Samos, Lesbos, and 
only tentatively Delos and Naxos."? John Moschos reports 
that when he travelled (after 614) to Samos, he met Isidore, 
who was begoumenos of the coenobium of Charixenos on the 
island and who later became bishop of the city of Samos.'*° 
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7^ Brenk 2004, 447-8; Dahari 2000, 150-68; Patrich 1995; Chitty 
1223; Hirschfeld 1992. 
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129 Lesbos: ADelt 13 (1930-1), 15 (ambo inscription referring to a 
presbyter and begoumenos); Delos: *la salle hypostyle', c. fifth century: 
Bruneau 1968, 703; Orlandos 1936, 92-5. Serious doubts about Orlan- 
dos’ interpretation: Kiourtzian 2000, 54-7, no. 10; also note a possible 
example in an inscription from Tenos: Kiourtzian 2000, no. 141, 206-9, 
pl. XLVI, the cell, or tomb, of a venerated monk?; Naxos: n. 59 above; 
Bouras (1998, 13) also adds the early-eighth-century church complex, 
later. monastery, of Panaghia Drosiani at Nasos Drandakis 1988, 18. 

° Schneider (1929, 99-100) prefers the year 607 for Moschos’ visit 
to the island: PG 87/3, 108, 2970-2; also about Samos, idem 185, 3658. 
Moschos also refers to a Maria, triend of God and the poor, mother of 
the master Paul, a military official attached to the court (kavdtSatog). It is 
tempting here to see in the local lady Maria a potential patron of the 
local ecclesiastical and monastic establishment and in Paul a resident of 
the so-called episkopeion. 
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Fig. 12 Monastic unit at Tsoukalario, Thasos 


In a short anecdote about a young presbyter he also speaks 
about an episkopeion in the city of Samos. A large ecclesias- 
tical site excavated in the Gymnasium area of the city 
of Samos has been identified with the latter. It consists of a 
three-aisled church with an atrium, baptistery, an elaborate 
burial ground, a room with a wine- and oil press, and 
storage rooms, built over a Roman bath-complex (Fig. 13). 
The major construction phase of the building is dated after 
570-80. After a renovation in the early seventh century the 
church complex was destroyed around the 670s. It has been 
interpreted as a combination of monastic unit and episko- 
peion, largely because its architecture combines elements of 
both types. Yet there is no agreement among scholars as to 
the exact character of this complex, because of the difficulty 
of ascribing a large complex including a church and various 
other structures, to a specific type of building on the basis of 
the archaeological evidence (for example, episkopeion, mon- 
astery, wealthy house, or church complex with annexes).'*' 
Some architectural elements are common to all categories, 
while the variety of room-agglomerations does not corres- 
pond to any clearly defined building typology.'*? In the light 
of Moschos’ account, our church complex can therefore be 
either the episkopeion of Samos or the monastery of Chari- 
xenos, while the career of Isidore of Samos adds to the evi- 
dence of a growing number of monastic personalities selected 


13! Martini and Steckner 1993. Yet Brenk (2004, 469) cautiously 


speaks of ʻa church complex in which agricultural production was 
subsequently carried out when the church ceased to be used as a 
church’; Brands (1999) rejects Martini and Steckner’s interpretation 
outr ight. 

~ For episcopal residences, see Miiller-Wiener 1989, 688, 697-709. 
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Fig. 13 Reconstruction of the ecclesiastical complex on Samos 


for ecclesiastical office, a phenomenon that emerges during 
the sixth century. ? 

In addition, at Misokampos on Samos a small chapel with 
several adjacent rooms taking over a Hellenistic tower is 
believed to belong to a small monastery (Fig. 14).'** The use 
of the tower, the plan of the chapel with its subsidiary rooms, 
and its setting on a low plateau with a number of agricultural 
terraces around it seems to support this hypothesis. ? Regard- 
ing Samos, Moschos also refers to a church with its own land 
located eight Roman miles from the city. Might the Misokam- 
pos site be the coenobium of Charixenos, or rather the church 
estate (ktñpa éxov kai exxAnoiav) (108D)? The Misokampos site 
lies less than 1 km from the centre of the ancient city and so 
does not correlate with Moschos' text. The identification of 
the Misokampos site with the monastery of Charixenos 
appears plausible, however. If the identification is correct, 
the church complex could more easily be identified with the 
episkopeion of Samos. We can therefore conclude that monas- 
ticism had a role in the religious, economic, and political life of 
the city of Samos in the seventh century — all the more so if the 
church complex of the Gymnasium area, unlikely though this 
is, was the monastery of Charixenos. To these already known 
cases of Late Antique monastic units, a few more examples 
from Crete can be added. 

Literary sources between 668 and 787 speak of as many as 
seven different monasteries on the island of Crete.'®° Exca- 
vated sites that can be identified with some confidence as 


133 Hatlie 2007, 160-4; 203-4. 

‘4 Schneider 1929, 96ff. 

^ For the tower as a common feature of monasteries in the Judean 
Hirschfeld 1992, 171-6. 
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Fig. 14 Misokampos church, Samos 


monastic units are the offshore islet of Pseira, north of Crete, 
and the small church built over the ruined praetorium. of 
Gortyna.'*” Both examples seem to date to the seventh to 
ninth century. Also a small number of funerary inscriptions 
attest to the presence of monks and nuns.'** 

We can therefore conclude that monasticism developed on 
several islands, mostly in the eastern Aegean and Crete, 
especially during the sixth and seventh centuries, reflecting 
similar developments in Asia Minor and the Balkans. Traces 
of early monasticism are recognized on the islands of Crete, 
Rhodes, Kos, Thasos, Samos, and only tentatively Kalymnos 
and Chalki. This list can be enlarged or shortened depending 
on the specific criteria used in the interpretation of the arch- 
aeological record. These foundations were most probably of 
the eremitic type, although the monastery at Samos, and 
perhaps Archangel monastery at Thasos, seems to have 
been cenobitic. In addition to these examples, one should 


! Albani 1995; De Tommaso 2000, 365-79, fig. 61. 

D8 Bandy 1970, 84, по. 56; ibid. 112, no. 83; 114-15, no. 86; 116-18, 
no. 88. Moreover, a fragmentary inscription from Bobia is supposed to 
refer to monastic rules. The text obviously belongs to a particular rule 
(1. 1, yvàceig); it apparently. specifies numbers of lashes and other set 
penalties for any violation of standing rules. Its connection with à monas- 
tic establishment is a possibility, though it cannot be proven: Bandy 1970, 
87, no. 59. In light of the phrase ‘of the Egyptians’ (line 11) and another 
inscription reading Apa Kyris—a Coptic form of address for senior 
monks — from Hegia Deka, Trombley (2001, 167) suggests that ascetic 
life on the island was influenced by Egyptian coenobitic monasticism. 
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also postulate the existence of a number of hermits living on 
the outskirts of the cities (for example, Rhodes, Thessaloniki) 
and in the countryside. Mitchell rightly notes that Late 
Antique literature and epigraphy allude unambiguously 
only to a small proportion of the monasteries which were 
actually founded in Asia Minor during this period.’ We 
have here emphasized the difficulty that archaeological 
research faces in distinguishing between a rural church sup- 
ported by agricultural production and a similar one of the 
same character run by monks; another problem for the 
archacologist is the inconspicuous size of many monasteries. 
The gradual emergence of more settled and better organized 
monastic communities and the consolidation of their culture 
in early Byzantine society as we move to the late sixth and the 
seventh centuries is clearly reflected in our evidence. 

Viewed in a larger context, the ‘grammar’ of island monas- 
ticism suggested above does not seem to be different from what 
we find across the western Asia Minor. It is true that our 
sources are scanty, and there is no evidence for notable monas- 
tic establishments during the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 
For the metropolitan city of Ephesos, the Life of St Marcellus 
offers a passing mention of monasteries in the city but does not 
identify them by name. Reports about monasteries in the long- 
standing archaeological study of Ephesos include only two 
sites that can be very tentatively identified with small monastic 
units.'*° Written and archaeological documentation for the role 
of ascetics and monastic institutions in converting these lands 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries is very limited. It is 
only in relation to the confusing information provided by John 
of Ephesos about his missionaries in the provinces of western 
Asia Minor, subsidized by the emperor Justinian, that we hear 
about monasteries in the region. John himself boasts that over 
thirty years he managed to build ninety-eight churches and 
twelve monasteries in the provinces of Asia, Caria, Lydia, and 
Phrygia,'*! but little is otherwise known about the history of 
John’s foundations. 

No more substantial evidence seems to be available from 
the Aegean coastline of Asia Minor, whose populations were 
apparently in less need of Christian mass instruction than 
those of inland rural areas.'** The availability of written 
sources alters the picture considerably as we move further 
SE to the provinces of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Isauria. The 
Life of St Nicholas of Sion gives us a colourful picture of 
Christian culture of a kind that archaeological evidence can 
hardly provide. The pilgrimage and cenobitic centre associ- 
ated with the life of St Nicholas of Sion at Asarcik offers an 


39 Му 
19 Mitchell 1993, 115. 
140 р . s 
Foss 1979, 38, 95 (small church with outbuildings on the moun- 
tain Ala Dag; Büvükkolanci 1995), the next hint to a monastery at 
Ephesos comes in the early eighth century. 
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141 Trombley 1985, 327- 42. 
192 Reference k i laborate building inscription fr 
Reference to a monk in an elaborate building inscription from 
St Michael's Church in Miletos: 7. Milet ii, 1007, l. 9. 


excellent example. It has a well-developed set of devotional 
and serving buildings, for the size and magnificence of which 
can find no parallel in the examples discussed above.' The 
provinces of Pamphylia and Isauria and the island of Cyprus 
also offer evidence of monastic foundations of various types, 
of which a few seem also to have attracted imperial atten- 
tion.'** What emerges from this, far from exhaustive, survey 
is that the SE provinces of Asia Minor provide, though quite 
sporadically, evidence for important monastic centres, yet in 
terms of numbers and significance there seems to be not 
much difference from the Aegean region. This picture can 
nonetheless hardly be compared with the impact of monas- 
ticism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Old and 
New Rome. 

Finally, in seeking a historical explanation for the uneven 
distribution of monastic sites across the eastern provinces 
of the Empire, one has also to take into account the 
different physical and cultural environments (that is, climate, 
landscape, and urban culture) that affected both the number 
and the importance of these centres in local society.'*? It is 
also certain that the urbanized environment of different 
Christian sects in western and central Asia Minor, many of 
which highly valued abstinence and continence, may have led 
ascetic tendencies to be expressed in a less organized form 
and in a way more attached to conventional social norms 
than in Syria and Egypt, where populous monastic commu- 
nities spread in the desert and the sparsely populated coun- 
tryside.'*® We hear of many contemporaries who decided to 
travel abroad and join the already famous monastic centres of 
Syria, Egypt, Bithynia, Cappadocia, or Constantinople, 
though they deprived their homelands of charismatic monas- 
tic leaders. The picture described above remains largely 
unchanged until the end of the eighth century, when we 
experience a dramatic expansion of monasticism, which 
was, by now, focused on the Aegean region. 


143 Grossmann and Severin 2003, 59-104. Other examples: laura-tvpe 
monastic unit at Güceymen Tepesi: ibid. 111-14; Danabaşin Zeytinlik 
Mevkii (Myros Gorge), ibid. 17-20, possible monastic function; sanctu- 
ary of Leto, Xanthos, monastic (?) church: Foss 1996, I 21; I1 13; Xanthos 
acropolis, monastic (?) church: idem, I. 20; Kók Burunu, south of Phoe- 
nix, monastic (?) church with annex buildings: idem, Il 40 and 
Grossmann and Severin 2003, 20-6; the church belongs rather to a 
settlement. 

' Tsauria: Dagron 1978 (monasteries around the martyrium of 
St Thekla); Alahan: Gough and Gough 1985; Corveus, church: Hill 
1996, 139-41; Ura: ibid. 252; T/B 5, part 2, 47. Pamphylia: Foss 1996, 
IX 44; Cyprus: Papacostas 1999, 92-9, at least eight monasteries are 
found in literary and sigillographic sources (fifth-seventh centuries); 
two possible archaeological sites at Sirmata- Kalavassos, and Souni vil- 
lage, near Curium. 

' Sozomen (HE 6.34.79) points out that geographical and climatic 
factors determined the pattern of monasticism in Asia Minor (Galatia, 
Cappadocia), so that monasteries are to be found in cities and villages, 
since severe winters prevented the monks from living in complete 
isolation; see also Mitchell's comment (1993, 115) on this passage. 

P^ See the recent discussion about the ascetic communities of rural 
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CHRISTIANIZATION AND THE PROVINCE 
OF THE ISLANDS 


This chapter has dealt with late paganism, focusing on mater- 
ial culture and the phenomenon of temple conversion, and 
early monasticism. As we have seen, the lack of written 
sources and the ambiguity and deficiencies of the archaeo- 
logical record set obvious limitations, allowing more than 
one interpretation. Trying to place this material in the con- 
text of the various rhythms of Christianization in Late 
Antiquity means entering into a complex and evolving debate 
on diverse issues, for which various typical criteria are clearly 
missing here.'*” However, it is worth trying to contextualize 
those things about which we are better informed, on the basis 
of comparative material from Asia Minor and Greece. 
Beyond questions about the nature of the historical sources 
of this period, the key problem is the enforcement of imperial 
laws in different regions of the empire in view of geograph- 
ical and socio-political circumstances. Prosopography has 
proved a major, yet somehow controversial, tool for assess- 
ing the Christianization process.'** The implementation of 
an imperial law in the province lay largely in the hands of the 
provincial governor, whose religious persuasion obviously 
played a significant role. The number of attested officials on 
the islands from the fourth to the sixth century is quite small 
and their dating problematic. Nevertheless, six out of twelve 
(or thirteen) known appointees are identifiably pagan. The 
earliest identifiably Christian praeses of the province was 
perhaps Zacharias, brother of the famous sophist and theo- 
logian Prokopios of Gaza, and held office in the late fifth- 
early sixth century.'*? On the other hand, secular authority 
in the islands’ cities may have played a less prominent role in 
the enforcement of anti-pagan edicts than in other major 
continental cities due to the fact that many of the former 
were apparently deprived of the presence of the imperial 
governor for long periods of the year.'®° If so, it must have 
been the ecclesiastical authorities, or alternatively the local 
aristocracy, who led the way on religious matters. 


37 For such criteria and regional studies, see Brown 1998, 651, n. 25. 
The evidence of Late Antique gravestones as a tool to assess the size of 
each religious group is of no use in the case of the Aegean islands due to 
their small numbers and the lack of dating criteria. 

1+8 The studies of Brown 1961, von Haeling 1978, and Barnes 1995 
on the members of the Roman aristocracy of senatorial rank have been 
fundamental, strongly influencing recent scholars’ modelling of Chris- 
tianization. Unlike Barnes, most scholars now agree that up to c.400, the 
majority of the upper classes remained pagan. For the West, see Salzman 
2002. The general debate about the period at which the eastern prov- 
inces became Christian is summarized by Mitchell 1993, 63-4. 

139 Zacharias (late fifth-early sixth century): PLRE II, Zacharias 2. 
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Christian, with an appreciation of Classical art (C400): Deligiannakis 
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Through an examination of the evidence for the ecclesias- 
tical organization of the region and of Christian archacology, 
it is argued here that the eastern Aegean islands, or at least the 
major ones, accepted the new religion earlier than the rest of 
the islands (for example, the Cyclades), due, possibly, to their 
close interaction with the Judaeo-Christian communities of 
Asia Minor. Arguably, the archaeological evidence provides 
enough material to show at least some Christian basilicas in 
rural areas being built as early as the first half of the fifth 
century. Furthermore, our focus-region involves a distinct 
category of methodological problems: the diversity of island 
landscapes may suggest a variety of attitudes towards cultural 
change and in particular to the expansion of Christianity. 
However, a clear-cut dichotomy between ‘progressive’ 
urban centres and a ‘backwater’ countryside, in terms of 
religious and cultural change, cannot be applied uncritically 
to island landscapes; indeed, the thriving economy of the 
countryside dotted with numerous churches—a possible 
indication that church building and its cultural implications 
were as much a rural as an urban phenomenon — may have 
eroded some of the social and cultural distance between town 
and countryside at least along the busy coastlines, although 
this point should not be overemphasized. This issue raises a 
number of questions: did coastal accessibility favour an early 
reception of Christianity? Did the proverbial isolation of the 
interior of these islands help the older cults to survive longer? 
And how different is an island environment compared to the 
urban and rural areas of the mainland? 

The better-preserved evidence from the provinces of Asia, 
Caria, and Lycia may be a guide to what really happened on 
the islands for a number of reasons: all these provinces along 
with the provincia insularum were subject to the Praetorian 
Prefect of the East, who was entrusted with the general 
execution of imperial religious policy; and this makes it 
more likely, at least in theory, that there were parallel devel- 
opments in these regions concerning the enforcement of 
policies that were primarily centrally motivated. Although 
this approach may oversimplify the different realities over a 
vast region and a complex system of provincial rule, it can 
nevertheless offer a general framework. Besides, the dia- 
chronic geographical, cultural, and economic bonds between 
the islands and the coasts of Asia Minor provide an additional 
reason why we should seek this connection. 

In light of the evidence from Greece and Asia Minor, 
pockets of paganism did survive, especially in the remote 
and rural districts of our study-region as they did in Greece 
and western Asia Minor.'?' Written sources bear witness to 
the survival of pagans in Athens, Aphrodisias, Sardis, and 
elsewhere in the fifth and sixth centuries. John of Ephesos, 
for example, depicts a world of still flourishing pagan cults 
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across the hinterland of western Asia Minor well into the 
sixth century.' In the city of Sardis, the provincial capital of 
Lydia, an important document records the persecution of the 
remaining ‘pagans’ as late as 539, while pagan survival in the 
East through the sixth century is clearly revealed by many 
writers, including Evagrios, Ps. Dionysius of Tel-Mahre, 
Damaskios, and the anonymous author of the Life of 
St Symeon tbe Younger.'?? Across the Aegean, wealthy local 
pagans, even though less vocal than pagan aristocratic families 
of Aphrodisias, Alexandria, and Athens, may have survived 
into the fifth. century, although their existence cannot be 
inferred with certainty from our sources. There is, however, 
also evidence for the decline of paganism amongst the local 
curial class in such traditional cities as Aphrodisias and Athens 
towards the end of the fifth century, which is also when Chris- 
tian governors of the Islands begin to appear in our sources.?* 

The last decades of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the fifth were probably a watershed for the end of public 
paganism across the wider Aegean region. The period c.300- 
360 was one of repairs and persisting popularity for the 
Heraion, the temple of Athena at Lindos, and perhaps also 
the Asklepieion of Kos, among several other important sanc- 
tuaries;'”? the Rhodian aristocracy continued to support the 
Lindian sanctuary, while being a patron of Hera of Samos 
seemed to be an obligation for the praeses of the Islands 
during the fourth century. The reign of Julian had laid 
down a short-lived barrier against increasingly hostile imper- 
ial policies against the old religion—which until then largely 
lacked an effective mechanism of enforcement. Julian had 
offered support to the temples, after they had suffered a 
long period of attrition and neglect, by appointing provincial 
governors and local figures who were zealous pagans. In 
many cases, however, pagan temples remained in a state of 
disrepair and impoverishment, if not complete abandon- 
ment. '?^ The degree of economic hardship and subsequently 
diminished popularity is best illustrated by the evidence from 
the sanctuary of Apollo at Halasarna. Together with the 
temple of Apollo on Kalymnos and possibly many others 
for which no information has been preserved, the fabric of 
this sanctuary saw no substantial repair after the strong 
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53 Bowersock 1990, 1-13; Trombley 1993-94, passim; Whitby 1991. 

'4 Decline of paganism in curial class: Trombley 1993-4, i, 307-28, 
ii. 52-73. 

7 Asklepieion: Interdonato 2011, 32. Olympia, Epidauros, and the 
Athenian Parthenon: Saradi 2011; Deligiannakis 2002. The Artemision 
of Ephesos was seriously damaged by the Goths in 262. The temple was 
only partly rebuilt from spolia. It was probably despoiled by John 
Chrysostom in 401: Foss 1979, 30, 86. Pagan shrines in the cities of 
Aezanis, Mylasa, Hierapolis, Stratonikea, and Aphrodisias continued to 
be repaired and remodelled until the fifth and sixth century: Harl 2001, 
306; Pont 2004, 552-3. 

16 The important sanctuaries of Artemis at Sardis, Claros, and the 
Asklepicion of Pergamon had rapidly declined by the early fourth 


century: Pont 2004, 551. 


earthquakes of the second century. On the other hand, the 
inscription of Vera from Patmos and the late testimony about 
Artemis Tauropolos on Ikaria can be seen to reflect the 
survival, or revival, of pagan cults during the brief reign of 
Julian. The removal of divine images from sanctuaries in the 
eastern Aegean (including Lindos and the Heraion) could be 
connected to the imperial anti-pagan edicts known from the 
end of the fourth century onwards. Finally, only a small 
number of pagan temples were definitely reused as Christian 
churches, and there do not seem to be chronologies of these 
events before the mid fifth century. Regarding early 
monasticism, we argued that the aggregate picture similarly 
points to the concentration of monastic presence mainly on 
the eastern islands. Yet founding monasteries was not the 
only possible vehicle used by the ecclesiatical authorities for 
converting people. Funding the building of churches in the 
countryside— and on our islands there were many —can be 
viewed as an equally, or more, effective measure. ^? 

To conclude; the state of the evidence hardly permits us to 
recognize clear-cut regional differences regarding Christian- 
ization in any region. So we must restrict ourselves to more 
general statements. Christianization was probably slow, 
though the eastern Aegean islands, at least the major ones, 
may have accepted the new religion earlier than the rest. 
Moreover, being located along the major maritime routes 
between Constantinople and the prosperous eastern prov- 
inces, the island communities of the eastern Aegean enjoyed 
high connectivity and remarkable economic growth during 
Late Antiquity, something that is less evident in mainland 
Greece and the Cyclades. The close socio-economic inter- 
action of the eastern Aegean with the centres of eastern 
Christianity (Palestine, Egypt) and with Constantinople 
would also have played a role in the formation of their 
Christian identity. The evidence regarding the spread of 
early monasticism across the Aegean region whereby the 
eastern Aegean and Crete offer most of the otherwise scanty 
examples, seems also to agree. On the other hand, the absence 
of hagiographical sources and major pilgrimage sites and 
martyria in the city of Rhodes and elsewhere may indicate 
a weaker Christian identity for urban societies in this region 
compared to cities such as Corinth, Gortyna, and certainly 
Ephesos, where a vibrant Christian sacred landscape was well 
established by that period.'”” 


57 Lavan and Mulryan 2011; Bayliss 2004 50-7. 

8 For example, John Chrysostom, Homily 18 (PG 60, 147-50) 
(urging great landowners to build places of worship for their agricul- 
tural labourers on their estates); compare the preceding discussion of the 
important inscription of Ikaria. 

?" The silence of the sources can be explained by the fact that for this 
matter we depend heavily on hagiographical sources from the Middle 
Byzantine period. On the other hand, the total absence of passing 
references to martyrs by contemporary writers is significant in its own 
right. The only exceptions are the martyrs Isidoros and My ropes on 
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We should, however, not assume that in these islands the 
countryside was isolated and backwards-looking, either reli- 
giously or culturally. Rural areas of the islands show a pre- 
dominantly Christianized landscape by the first half of the 
sixth century. Moreover, the epigraphic texts at Ikaria may 
have been extracted from books locally owned and read, a 
phenomenon generally characteristic of urban elites.'°° From 
this viewpoint, the idea of a missionary campaign on Ikaria, 
as suggested above, should not necessarily be taken to imply 
that the Christian presence on the islands was not strong at 
the time when these texts were inscribed. Besides, Ikaria had, 
or acquired, its own bishop at about the same time (Fig. 3). 

Therefore, although we cannot know exactly when or how 
the local population converted to Christianity, it is possible 
to argue that some of these islanders were exposed to the 
influence of Christianity as much as, or even more than large 
parts of western Asia Minor lying opposite to their shores; 
the islands’ involvement in economic and cultural networks 
with their nearby coasts remained intense in Late Antiquity, 
and both regions show the Church making efforts to eradi- 
cate paganism and convert the rural population during the 
late fifth and sixth centuries, so we might assume parallel 


'6° Noteworthy is also here a third—fourth century funerary epigram 
from Kampos (Ikaria), which refers to the deceased holding a book and 
reading from it: /G 12.6.2.1259. 


developments here.'^' This picture also implies that the idea 


of marginal land is not to be associated only with an island 
landscape. After all, it was not the nearby islands that the 
bishop of Chios decided to visit on a missionary campaign 
aiming to convert remaining enclaves of paganism in mid- 
sixth century, but the rural areas of the provinces of western 
Asia Minor. And it was not only on the island of Chios that 
the empress Theodora built a shelter for Miaphysite refugees, 
but also in the heart of Constantinople.!^? 

Therefore, these islands were neither a backwater, nor a 
haven of persecuted religious groups; rather, they were able 
to interact with authorized and unauthorized forms of Chris- 
tianity far beyond their shores, albeit traditional religious 
practices, whether Christian or otherwise, would have lin- 
gered in some remote country areas for years, if not centur- 
ies. One could therefore argue for a distinction in terms of 
social change between the western and eastern Aegean and 
between coastal and inland areas, without, however, minim- 
izing the importance of independent local dynamics and 
varying cultural sub-regions across this highly diverse 
landscape. 


'6! For the persistence of paganism in the East, see now Bell 2013, 
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The Late Antique Archaeology 


of the Dodecanese 


INTRODUCTION 


Field surveys and site excavations from different areas in 
the Aegean region and the eastern provinces have offered a 
largely uniform picture of unusual population density and 
agricultural expansion in the countryside and enduring urban 
centres during Late Antiquity.! The evidence from the SE 
Aegean islands, though incomplete and haphazard, seems to 
confirm this picture. However, it should be stressed that this 
impression is based more on the actual number of located 
Early Christian ruins (mainly churches) than systematic 
archaeological surveys, which the region generally lacks. 
Other archaeological material, such as private dwellings or 
public buildings, or written references are generally limited. 
This chapter seeks to study the archaeology of civic and non- 
civic areas of the Dodecanese in order to provide a synthesis 
of all the available evidence and discuss various aspects of 
Late Antique archaeology. The selection of particular islands 
to be analysed here was based on the following criteria: a) to 
include islands of different size and ecology; b) to offer a 
closer look at different types of settlements; and c) to present 
unexplored key sites and unpublished material. This 
approach in no way excludes useful information from the 
rest of the islands when we finally look at the general picture. 

Only three cities named in the Synekdemos are placed 
within the Dodecanese, namely Rhodes, Kos, and Astypalaia. 
The capital city of Rhodes, together with the important 
harbour-city of Kos, provides enough evidence to be used 
as typical examples across the Island Province. Information 
about smaller Astypalaia (Fig. 182) is, however, minimal; 
hence it is only presented in the Gazetteer. As regards the 
non-civic areas, the Rhodian countryside, together with the 
satellite islands of Alimnia and Chalki (Fig. 61), helps us to 
study different categories of settlements and to investigate 


Pettegrew 2007, 743-9; Chavarria and Lewit 2004, 18-19; Ward- 
Perkins 2000b, 358-61. For the problem of definition of urban and non- 
urban areas in Late Antiquity, see Horden and Purcell 2000, 89-122. 


their interaction at an island-wide level and beyond; Alimnia 
also offers an example of a purpose-specific small maritime 
settlement. The best case studies of large coastal settlements 
are provided by the results of the ongoing study of Kephalos 
and Kardamaina (ancient Halasarna) on Kos, while Kalymnos, 
Telendos, and Karpathos/Saria offer an important insight 
into the special role of their island communities in the 
Aegean economy. More emphasis is given to particular 
sites, namely Kardamaina, Kephalos, and Vathy on the one 
hand, the Mesanagros region and the site of Palatia on the 
other. Mesanagros offers a good example of a Late Antique 
village from an inland area, while Palatia reveals a so far 
unknown, yet spectacular, case of a Late Antique coastal 
town; both sites were the subject of an extensive topograph- 
ical survey. 

The general assessment of each (or groups of) island(s) is 
supplemented by an exhaustive Gazetteer of sites at the 
end of the book. The reader should note that many of the 
Gazetteer entries contain extensive accounts of analytical 
and synthesizing work, which are briefly summarized 
here. The choice and the presentation of this material from 
each island are strongly dictated by the nature of the available 
evidence. 

In this process, the principal source of information remains 
church archaeology and salvage excavation, so that the irrev- 
ocable loss of stratigraphical information from most of these 
sites does not allow a good historical reading of this material. 
In addition to the extraordinary number of Early Christian 
churches reported on these islands, the preliminary reports 
from three field surveys from the area of Kattavia on Rhodes 
(Danish Institute at Athens), Kardamaina on Kos (University 
of Athens), and Leukos/Sokastro on Karpathos (Canadian 
Institute at Greece), from which however no final results 
have so far been presented, seem to corroborate the impres- 
sion of a rural expansion and widespread integration into 
supraregional exchange networks. To these usetul studies 
one can also add Papachristodoulou’s gazetteer of sites in 
the territory of lalysia on. Rhodes and a few specialized 
studies about the archaeology of Rhodes and Kos. Given 
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that Early Christian churches remain the major source of our 
information, it is important to start by asking to what extent 
this evidence can provide us with the possibility of measuring 
prosperity and demographic growth, especially in compari- 
son with earlier periods. A site-by-site presentation of the 
material evidence from the selected areas will follow, and all 
the data will be compared to other categories of evidence 
from the Aegean region and beyond as well as related to 
current debates regarding the study of Late Antique urban- 
ism and countryside. The whole discussion will be completed 
by an attempt to tell the economic history of our study- 
region in Chapter 6. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF LATE 
ANTIQUE CITIES 


Introduction 


This section seeks to offer a study of the two major Late 
Antique cities of the Dodecanese (that is, Rhodes and Kos) 
by analysing for the first time all the available written and 
material evidence. This discussion will also engage issues 
pertaining to Late Antique urbanism of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, while an attempt to compare these two cites with 
other examples from the Aegean region will be made. 
Telling the history of the cities of Rhodes and Kos in this 
period is not easy. Rhodes is perhaps the provincial capital 
city with the fewest references in literary texts and the smal- 
lest number of surviving inscriptions compared to other 
cities of the same status during Late Antiquity. The role of 
archaeology is therefore of paramount importance in piecing 
together all evidence in order to imagine the city of Rhodes 
and Kos in this period. Yet our most important source of 
information comes from rescue excavations, which because 
of their nature do not allow a more systematic study of the 
archaeological finds; these excavations have generally been 
very limited in scope, both concerning the area excavated and 
the resources available to study the material which was pro- 
duced. Another major obstacle is that both locations have 
been continuously occupied ever since antiquity. In this 
respect, the case of Kos is considerably better than that of 
Rhodes, in which the conservation of the medieval city 
always posed serious limitations on the archaeological 
research. In 1933, the city of Kos was devastated by a cata- 
strophic earthquake, which forced the Italian administration 
to develop a new town plan. Large archaeological zones 
were carved out as a result of a deliberate project for the 
creation of an ‘archaeological city’; extensive excavations 
were then conducted.” A new period of intensive archaeo- 
logical research has been marked by the numerous rescue 


? Livadiotti 2011; Rocco and Livadiotti 1996. 


excavations in recent decades, prompted by the intense 
economic development of both cities. 

The later history of the Roman city of Kos was understood 
by the Italian team as being marked by two strong earth- 
quakes, in 467—9 and 554, that caused extensive damage to its 
built-landscape; this chronological framework has become an 
unquestioned dogma through repetition. A closer study of 
the literary sources and new archaeological work has to some 
extent verified its reliability, but it has also provided import- 
ant modifications to this model. A similar methodology has 
been used for Rhodes. Another important factor that deter- 
mined the nature of the archaeological research and conser- 
vation of the monuments in both cities was the priority 
given to classical antiquity and the monuments of the 
Knights over other historical periods. It is illustrated by 
the general neglect of post-classical levels in the excavation 
reports of the Deltion until the mid 1960s. Even so, more 
interest has been shown in church architecture and decor- 
ation than other categories of evidence. Important contri- 
butions have nonetheless been made in recent years in 
the fields of topography, numismatics, and the study of 
glass finds. 


Rhodes: The City’s Topography and History 


By the first century gc Rhodes had already lost her independ- 
ence and her previous political and military strength (above all 
her fleet) as well as many of her territories in Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless, the city of Rhodes (Fig. 15) preserved much 
of its splendour, while remaining one of the most famous 
centres of learning, culture, and science, and an important 
trade centre? A catastrophic earthquake dated to 142-4 
caused serious damage to the fabric of the city." A number 
of inscriptions attest to the efforts of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius and local notables (in Rhodes and elsewhere) to recon- 
struct public buildings.” 

During the third century one of the major arteries of 
the city (street P 31) was drastically remodelled into a large 
cardo, with colonnades on both sides, leading to the ancient 
Agora and the Lower Gymnasium (Fig. 16).° The Roman 


> Dio Chrysostom, Or. 31 (‘the Rhodian oration’). Berthold 1984; 
Gabrielsen 1999. 

* Pausanias 2.7.1; 8.43.4. Aelius Aristides, Or. 25 (speech delivered in 
Alexandria about the earthquake of Rhodes); commentary: Jones 1990. 
Guidoboni 1994, no. 114, 235-6. 

5 Historia Augusta, Antoninus Pius, 9.1; Cante 1986/7, 202, n. 35. For 
a comprehensive overview of the topography of the ancient city, see 
Hoepfner and Schwandner 1994, 51-67. 

" Hoepfner and Schwandner 1994, 63; the colonnades of the Roman 
cardo consisted of monolithic columns of granite with bases and capitals 
of white marble. These colonnades were later reused for the covering of 
the waste channels. The authors associate the destruction of the colon- 
nade with the earthquake of 365 [344] without further justification; it 
seems odd to suggest that the street colonnades were not later repaired, 
since P 31 remained the most important street of the Late Antique city. 
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Fig. 15 EC monuments in the city of Rhodes 
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street was 10.30 m wide, paved with large stone slabs; its long 
colonnades were used by shops; workshops were also opened 
off the decumanus P6. At the junction of these two streets a 
monumental tetrapylon was built in the same period.” In fact, 
a large part of the public life of Late Antiquity was later 
concentrated along these major streets, as three large Early 
Christian basilicas had their entrances on the monumental 
cardo. The role of this street axis remained important during 
the Middle Byzantine and the Knights’ period." 

There is surprisingly little information about the island in 
literary texts. The city is listed together with Kos and Asty- 
palaia in the Synekdemos of Hierocles. The Expositio totius 
mundi et gentium (c.359/60) refers to Rhodes as a very 
big city (civitatem maximam), and it marvels at the famous 
Colossus; it also repeats the Sibylline prophesy about the 
city's destruction.? We otherwise hear about the city with 
regard only to natural disasters and raids, as well as passing 
references to people using its harbour as a stopover. 

The historian Zosimos says that Goths were still travelling 
around Crete and Rhodes in 270.'° His information can be 
linked with a recently discovered honorary inscription, in 
which the Rhodians offered honours to the dux exercitus Au. 
Marcianus, probably the praeses of Lower (or Upper) Moesia 
Marcianus, whom the emperor Gallienus sent to fight against 
the Goths raiding in Greece in 267/8.'' We can therefore 
infer that Roman forces may have engaged the Goths in a 
successful operation in the area in c.270. 

Other piratical raids against the island are reported for the 
years 442 and c.457, this time by the Vandals.'* Isaurians are 
also reported to have landed on the island (469/70), with 
consequent pillaging and murders, before the garrison 
repelled them.’ Literary sources also refer to an earthquake 
in 344'* and another one for the reign of Zeno (probably 
c.478), which apparently brought down the gymnasia of 
Rhodes and deprived the city of its beautiful buildings.? If 
this reference to the gymnasia is not anecdotal, we can sug- 
gest that the two large gymnasia, known from literary 
sources and the archaeological record, continued to be a 
landmark of the Roman city, even though they would by 
now have most probably been put to a different use.'^ The 
seventh-century treatise Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati 


Cante 1986/7, 175-211. 
ү Manousou-Ntella 2000, 27-30. 
2 Expositio totius mundi 63.14—19. 
|, Zosimos, 1.46 (they retired without any achievement worth men- 
tioning). For the events, Wilkes 2005, 226-8; de Souza 1999, 218-24. 
id A Delt 49 (1994), 816; SEC; 47, no. 1256. 
" Prokopios, Wars 3.5.23; Nestorios, Heracleides 11.2 (c.474); Bury 
1259,:257. n.2*s TR TO. 72- 
fare E - . 
* FHG 4, no. 206 (John of Antioch). 
Fheophanes 37.26-7; Kedrenos, 522, 21; Guidoboni 1989, no. 344, 
p. 675; Hoeptner and Schwandner 1994, 64-5. 
v Chronicon Paschale 194. This reference to the Rhodian earthquake 
is not mentioned in other chronicles. 
Hoeptner and Schwandner 1994, 64-5, fig. 41. 
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Fig. 16 Street P31 (cardo) and EC monuments: B2: Archangel 
Michael basilica; B3: Agesandrou Street basilica; B4: Aghios 
Konstantinos basilica; P6, P10: decumani, T: Monumental 
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implies that the city of Rhodes had its own circus factions, 
which would mean that theatrical or racing events took place in 
the city in this period." Finally, Malalas and Evagrios record a 
catastrophic earthquake in 514/15.'* It struck the city at night, 
bringing down buildings and burying many people under the 
ruins. In the aftermath of this new catastrophe we are told that 
the emperor Anastasios offered large sums of money to the 
population and for the repair of the city.” 

Rhodes' harbour in Late Antiquity was a significant cross- 
road for ships travelling along the important N-S and E-W 
sea routes that linked the new capital with the eastern prov- 
inces and the two parts of the empire with each other. Mark 
the Deacon’s Life of Porphyrios of Gaza mentions Rhodes 
several times in relation to voyages between Constantinople 
and eastern cities (Gaza, Caesarea)? The importance of 
these routes during the fifth and sixth centuries definitely 
played a major role in the local economy of these islands, as 
their archaeology clearly indicates. Pilgrims were also among 
the travellers who made the journey kom the harbours of the 
western Mediterranean to the Holy Land and the monastic 
communities of Egypt and Palestine by using the ports of 
the southern Peloponnese, the Cyclades, Rhodes or Crete, 
and Cyprus, and then sailing across to the coast around Tripoli 
or Beirut, down to Acre or Jaffa.^' Beside the literary sources, 
flasks and ‘late Roman unguentaria’ related to pilgrimage yield 
information about the pilgrimage traffic and indicate the popu- 
larity of specific pilgrimage centres among the inhabitants of 
these islands. Moreover, the city would greatly profit from 
the presence of the provincial governor and the metropolitan 
bishop along with their retinues. 

The study of the archaeological evidence helps us to obtain a 
good picture of LA Rhodes: lavishly decorated Christian basil- 
icas, wealthy private buildings, and various signs of strong 
economic life. Needless to say, the archaeology of Late Antique 
Rhodes mainly focuses on Early Christian basilicas and a few 
other buildings with wealthy decoration. None of these 


7 Doctrina Jacobi 215. Provincial capitals usually, but not always, 
e their own circus. No remains of such a building have been so far 
discovered at Rhodes. The ancient theatre was located on the acropolis. 
For a recently identified Roman circus at Corinth, see Romano 2005. 

'* Malalas 16.18 (406); Evagrios 3.43, pp. 145-6. It is likely to be the 
same earthquake as that reported by the anonymous Züqnin chronicle 
for the years 503/4: Witakowski 1996, 6; Guidoboni 1989, no 166, 689. 

!* Malalas 16.18 (406). For an earlier example of imperial help after a 
catastrophic earthquake in Ephesos, see the letter of the emperors 
Valens, Valentinian I, and Gratian to the proconsul of Asia Eutropios 
in 370: /oE 42. By the sixth century Anastasios' assistance to the city of 
Rhodes can be seen as a normal procedure, as the cities had by now lost 
their economic autonomy and even the wealthiest cities were no longer 
able to raise the resources necessary for major building programmes: 
Haldon 1990, 52 (referring to Antioch). 

2° Marc. Diac., Vita Porph. 34.12, 19, 55.1, 56.1. 

?! Avramea 2002, 83-8; Pryor 1988, 89-101. 

22 Flasks of St Menas (Abu Mina in Egypt), St Thecla (Seleucia of 
Cilicia), and of the so-called ‘Evangelist’? type—most probably associ- 
ated with the cult of St John Theologos at Ephesos — have been reported 
on Rhodes and the other islands: Katsioti 2009; Anderson 2004, esp. 82. 


buildings, however, was fully excavated or published, something 
that prevents us from acquiring a better picture about these 
buildings and the evolution of their topographical contexts. 

We should start the study of the topography of the ancient 
city by saying that Rhodes remained unfortified from at least 
the second to the seventh century.? Hence we can assume 
that the barbarian raids that severely disturbed civic life in 
western Asia Minor during the third and fourth century, 
forcing several important cities to repair or rebuild their 
circuit walls, left Rhodes more or less intact." Moreover, 
archaeological research showed that the Hippodamian grid 
system of the ancient city and the old routes to and from the 
countryside were largely respected and guided to a large 
extent the later plan of the city. It is certain that at least two 
of the five ancient harbours of the city were in use during Late 
Antiquity; these can be identified with the area of Mandraki 
(the ancient ‘military harbour’) and Emporeios (the ancient 
‘commercial harbour). An important focus of late Roman 
Rhodes was the area at the foot of the ancient acropolis (Monte 
Smith), lying beyond the early Byzantine fortification.” The 
most impressive building of this quarter was the large Christian 
basilica discovered at the junction of Cheimarra and Pavlou 
Mela Streets (Rhodes City 1, Figs. 15, 62-3). 

This basilica, which probably was the cathedral of the city 
of Rhodes, has been only partly revealed at the west side of 
the modern city. The Christian building is a transept basilica 
with narthex. The interior was divided by a row of piers that 
ended in shafts attached to the west wall; the transept was 
also divided into three parts. The church with the narthex 
measured 64 x c.23 m wide. The nave was paved with marble 
plaques while beneath them parts of a mosaic floor were 
recorded. West of the narthex there was an atrium, which 
was enclosed by porticoes and paved with marble plaques. 
The church communicated to the north with an elaborate 
tripartite baptistery complex with a cruciform font. A great 
number of lavishly decorated annex rooms were attached to 
the main building. The discovery of three layers of decorated 
floors at different sections of the complex gave rise to the 
hypothesis that the church was built and destroyed no fewer 
than two or three times. The stylistic analysis of these mosaics 
places the oldest example of them in the mid fifth century, while 
the last construction phase, as a result of which the building 
possibly took the form of a large transept dome basilica, can be 
roughly dated to the reign а Justinian. The architecture of 
the ‘eed basilica in its last phase is similar to the church of 
St John at Ephesos, which was finished shortly after 550.7” The 


В Philimonos-Tsopotou 2004, 123. 


* Niewóhner 2011. 

? Zapheiropoulou 2004, 32. Possible evidence for some kind of 

rearrangement of the military harbour in Late Antiquity: ADe/r 46 (1991), 49. 
28 More evidence consists of a large number of church furnishings (for 

example, baptismal fonts) that had been moved from their original location 

to medieval churches or later buildings as spolia: Volanakis 1998a, 324-5. 
?' Thiel 2005, 102; Kollias 2000, 301. 
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most monumental phase of the cathedral of Rhodes should 
therefore be placed during the third quarter of the sixth century. 
That makes the capital of the Islands part of a regional-wide 
building project by Justinian and places the cathedral of Rhodes 
in the vanguard of imperial monumental architecture outside the 
capital. The ecclesiastical complex, it is assumed, was violently 
destroyed by the middle of the seventh century, a period which 
coincides with the Arab attacks against the island. 

Close to the large cathedral of Rhodes and along the 
modern Cheimarras Street, remains of several sumptuously 
decorated Early Christian buildings have been reported, 
including an elaborate Early Christian building of cruciform 
plan and a bath. These buildings were probably associated 
with the grand basilica, or belonged to other public and 
private buildings nearby (Rhodes City 1). Rescue excava- 
tions in the area near the Plateia Kyprou have also produced a 
large number of Early Christian buildings with rich decor- 
ations that probably belonged to wealthy houses (Rhodes 
City 2). Another cluster of monumental buildings which 
has been discovered in the city was organized around the 
monumental cardo. The main west entrance of all these 
buildings was facing the eastern side of the street, while in 
some cases it made use of the street porticoes themselves. The 
Early Christian basilica on Agesandrou Street (Rhodes City 
3.1, Fig. 16) was a building of grand proportions with a 
baptistery attached to its main body. It is not possible to 
know the exact size of the church, but it is plausible that the 
long walls of the building ended a few metres before the 
ancient cardo. Piers divided its interior with a transept arm 
between the nave and the apse. Stratigraphical and stylistic 
observations suggest that the first phase of the building goes 
back to the fifth century, while the second phase should 
perhaps terminate at some point in the seventh century. 

Further to the S an Early Christian basilica was discovered 
beneath the church of Archangel Michael (Rhodes City 3.2, 
Figs. 16, 64). It was a large, sumptuously decorated church, 
c.40 m long, divided by two rows of piers. The lateral aisles 
ended in pastopboria. The floor of the nave was covered with 
marble plaques and opzs sectile revetments. The stratigraphy 
of the building shows two phases of construction, of which 
the second clearly belonged to the sixth century and occurred 
after serious damage, probably the earthquake of 514/15. The 
foundations of an elaborate building a few metres SW and 
beneath the medieval church of Aghios Spyridon (Kavakli 
Mesjid) probably functioned as an annex. In the same central 
area c.100 m to the W the excavators report another possible 
Early Christian church (Aghios Konstantinos) and a large 
bath.^* Three or four more Early Christian churches have 
been reported in the city: close to the monastery of Aghios 
Georgios (Hourmali Medresse) (Rhodes City 3.4, Fig. 65); 


* Manousou-Ntella 2013, 61 (passing reference); Rhodes City 3.3; 
A Delt 43 (1988), 657-60. 


to the E of the city under the cruciform church of St Cath- 
erine; near the Iseion (‘Aghios Ioannis agiasma’) and S of the 
modern Diagoras stadium (Figs. 15-16). 

There is no evidence about the history of pagan temples and 
sanctuaries of Rhodes in this period. It is important, however, 
to note that the social and commercial centre of the city was 
already dominated by the presence of imposing Christian 
basilicas even before the recurring seismic activity in the last 
quarter of the fifth-first quarter of the sixth century.”” 

Two Late Antique epigrams about a certain Anastasios tell 
an interesting story about the urban culture of Late Antique 
Rhodes around 400. The first referred to a public monument 
featuring a relief panel or a statue, which depicted Heracles 
and his labours (or a portrait). Although a Christian, Anastasios 
(either an imperial governor or a local benefactor) was acclaimed 
by the people of Rhodes in the text as a founder of the city and a 
new ‘Heracles of our times’. The second text concerned a relief 
figure of mythical Maron as an old Silenos, being part of a public 
fountain. Both monuments (or only the former) later fell victim 
to a group of radical Christians who may have considered them 
blasphemous.” Otherwise only three other Late Antique 
inscriptions on stone have been reported from the city. 

Two Latin texts on pilasters were discovered at the Piazza 
dell'Arsenale at Rhodes and are possibly linked with imperial 
funding: the first is a dedication to the emperor Theodosios 
and the second to Arkadios. They were probably set up 
together as part of a public building and therefore dated 
to 383-95?! [t is interesting that both texts preserve deviant 
formulas, which show a poor knowledge of Latin, while 
in the one to Arkadios the main text is also preceded by a 
Christian cross and the introductory formula Aya0j [x]óxn 
(“То good Fortune"). For the sixth century, there is only 
the building inscription of the Pypatikos Prokopios that 
possibly attests to an upgrading of the status of the 
provincial governor after 535? Otherwise ex-voto Christian 
inscriptions on mosaics are the most common testimonies 
for public benefactions by the local elite and the clergy. 

The location of the Late Antique and Byzantine cemeteries of 
the city remains a problem. The ancient necropolises (Central 
and West necropolis) remained in use in Late Antiquity while 
clusters of Early Christian graves have been found in different 
areas of the ancient city." The discovery of a glass workshop on 
Platonos Street provides another piece of information about the 
topography of the Late Antique city. Glass factories were nor- 
mally placed outside the city or built-up areas. This might 


?" Compare the fact that in the city of Ephesos all pagan cult buildings 
had lost their original function by the early fifth century at the latest: 
Ladstatter 2011, 9. This was apparently the norm for many cities of Asia 
Minor. 

%0 Deligiannakis 2008a. 

" Sasel Kos 1979, 24, nos. 21-2. 

^ Deligiannakis 2009. 

^ Karantzali and McGeorge 1999; ADelt 55 (2000), 1130-3; 53 
(1998), 998—9; 49 (1994), 816-17; 48 (1993), 570; 43 (1988) 598—601. 
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suggest that this part of the city, near the ancient agora, remained 
not very densely occupied and/or that this site was now found in 
the industrial quarter of the city.** 

For the later part of the sixth century the archaeological 
evidence is very scarce and the chronology of in the city’s 
gradual impoverishment appears impossible to establish.” The 
situation in the city of Kos seems to be slightly more inform- 
ative. Judging by the approximate and arbitrary chronologies of 
religious urban architecture and coin finds, it is possible to argue 
that during the third quarter of the sixth century Rhodes was 
not in a process of urban decline.*® Seven gold coins of 
Justinian are reported, while the annual losses of coins during 
the reign of Justin II (565-78) are twice to four times as 
much as during any other sixth-century emperor's reign." 
This may reflect the positive impact of the establishment of 
the quaestura exercitus on the economy of the islands and 
particularly of Rhodes; or it may have simply coincided 
with a new period of investment in religious architecture in 
the city, as well as the countryside, partly sponsored by the 
government. 


Kos: The City’s Topography 
and Urban Life 


After its political and economic heyday during the third- 
second century BC, the city of Kos knew a new period of 
prosperity in the second, third, and fourth centuries. A large 
number of public and private monumental buildings are 
dated to this period. As part of a remodelling of public 
space after the catastrophic earthquake in 142-4, the city of 
Kos acquired a new series of public buildings, while new 
wealthy private mansions replaced older ones;** a series 
of warehouses replaced the Hellenistic shipsheds along 
the harbour"? Similarly to Rhodes, central paved streets 
flanked by sumptuous colonnades were incorporated into 
the older grid system of streets and insulae in the first 
decades of the third century. Towards the end of the 
third and the beginning of the fourth century repairs to 
older public buildings were recorded (namely, the eastern 
stoa in the Harbour Quarter, the Casa Romana, the stadium, 
the temple of Heracles, the Western and Central Baths), 
while others were expanded.*° A number of Tetrarchic public 


? For the location of glass makers in Late Antique cities, see 
Mundell-Mango 2001, 93-5. 

% For an overview, see Morrison and Sodini 2002, 189ff. 

^ For a similar picture: Ward-Perkins 2005, 114, pls. 5-9; Ladstátter 
2011, 15-16 (Ephesos). Crete: Sidiropoulos 2000. 

7 Kasdagli 2000, 269, n. 11; eadem 2006 and 2010. 

** [nterdonato 2011, 31-2; Rocco and Livadiotti 2011 (the Agora); 
Guidoboni 1994, no. 114, pp. 235-6 (the earthquake); the numismatic 
evidence: Brouskari and Didioumi 2006. 

" Blackman and Rankov 2013, 369. 
ł0 Interdonato 2011, 31-2; Baldini 2011, 33; Livadiotti 2004. The 
Stadium: ibid. 152-3. 


inscriptions were possibly related to these restorations. It 
seems that the late Roman city hardly shrank after the earth- 
quake and covered the same area as in early Roman times.*! 

Perhaps the most important event in the history of 
Kos during Late Antiquity, and the only occasion on which 
contemporary literary sources refer to the island, is the 
strong earthquake in c554. An accurate account of its 
impact is given by the historian Agathias, who visited the 
island a few days after the event on his way from Alexandria 
to Constantinople. I cite the whole passage: 


At that time the island of Kos, which lies at the southern end of the 
Aegean, was almost completely destroyed. Indeed except for one 
small part of the island practically nothing was left standing, and the 
disaster was unprecedented in its scale and complexity. The sea rose 
up to a fantastic height and engulfed all the buildings near the shore, 
destroying them together with their contents and inhabitants. The 
heaving mass was of such enormous proportions that it flung down 
everything there that its surging crests could not ride over. Almost 
all the inhabitants perished indiscriminately, whether they hap- 
pened to have taken refuge in places of worship or to have stayed 
in their homes or gathered together in some other spot. 

I happened to have occasion to disembark there myself just 
after the disaster, when I was sailing back from Alexandria to 
Constantinople (the island is of course on the route). When I set 
foot on shore I was confronted with a spectacle that beggared 
description. Practically the whole city was reduced to a gigantic 
heap of rubble, littered with stones and fragments of broken 
pillars and beams, and the air was murky with thick clouds of 
dust, so that one could barely surmise the existence of what had 
once been streets from a few vague hints of their presence. A mere 
handful of houses stood intact and they were not ones that had been 
built with stones and mortar or some such seemingly more solid and 
durable substance, but only those made in peasant style out of 
unbaked bricks or mud. Here and there could be seen a few men 
whose haggard and dejected faces wore a look of hopeless apathy. 

On top of all their other ills the entire local water-supply had 
been contaminated with sea-water and rendered undrinkable. All 
was ruin and desolation. The only vestige of distinction left the city 
was the famous name of the Ascleipiadae and its pride in having 
been the birthplace of Hippocrates. 


Strong seismic activity associated with the year 467-9 1s 
thought to be another landmark of the history of the city. 
This is inferred from a confusing passage of Evagrios in 
which Thrace, the Hellespont, Ionia, the Cyclades (the 
Aegean islands), Kos (or Crete), and Knidos were men- 
tioned.** Two debris layers recognized in the stratigraphy 
of the island’s buildings are thought to be connected with 
these two events, which have provided several generations of 
archaeologists with a rough chronological guideline for the 


+1 Didioumi 2011, 89. 

*2 Bor the chronology, Cameron 1970, 1, 138-9; Guidoboni 1994, 
338-9. 

* Agathias, 2.16.1-7 (trans. Frendo). 

** Evagrios, HE 2.14. 
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analysis of the excavation finds from the whole island, and the 
nearby Kalymnos.” Although this picture of the stratigraphy 
appears to be consistent and verified by new excavation 
work, the chronological and historical context attributed to 
the first earthquake is not as certain as that of the later one.*® 
What is nonetheless much clearer now is that both city and 
countryside were not abandoned after the terrible earthquake 
of 554.7 

The archaeology of Late Antique Kos has produced an 
unparalleled number of mosaic floors, especially of the 
Roman and Late Roman era, adorning private and public 
buildings, which have been the subject of meticulous study 
by scholars.** The dating of these mosaics is most often 
based on stylistic criteria and only occasionally supported 
by stratigraphical information." Moreover, it has been 
shown that the island of Kos in Late Antiquity was an 
important centre of mosaic production. Many scholars 
agree that numerous mosaic decorations in the churches of 
Kos, the Dodecanese islands (for example, Astypalaia, Ka- 
lymnos), and the neighbouring Asia Minor coasts (Knidos, 
Halikarnassos, Miletos) were products of a mosaic workshop 
based on Kos.? Many examples of mosaics belonging to 
private houses, baths, and other types of luxurious buildings 
were found in different areas of the city. The style and 
iconography of these mosaic floors gives us a vivid insight 
into the taste and ideology of the people of the late Roman 
city. In one of the most central parts of the ancient city, the 
area of the modern church of Aghios Nikolaos, the mosaic 
decoration of a recently excavated wealthy house included a 
waist-length female figure with a turreted crown and cornuco- 
pia that has been identified as the Tyche of Kos (Kos city 3.4, 
Fig. 101). A close parallel to this is a similar representation of 
Constantinople (holding a bunch of grapes) from another 
building of the same area and personified images of Halikar- 
nassos, Alexandria, and Berytos from a Late Antique villa in 
nearby Halikarnassos.’' One way of interpreting these, roughly 
contemporary, examples of city-personifications would be to 
view them as a mix of civic identity, local pride, and loyalty 
towards the new political, economic, and cultural centre of 
the Empire. In another mosaic, Christian iconography (two 
peacocks flanking an amphora) makes its appearance side by 
side with a traditional motif of pagan origin (the head of 


+° This model has been successfully tested in the recent excavations of 
Kephalos and Kardamaina on Kos: Militsi 2001, 284; Kokkorou- 
Alevras and Deligiannakis 2004, 84, 90; see also Kos 1-2. 

^^ Por the date of this event and possible references to it by other 
authors, see Whitby 2000, 97, n. 143; see also Guidoboni 1994, no. 184, 
рр. 300- І. 

Brouskari and Didioumi 2006. 

* Most recently, de Matteis 2004 (with previous bibliography). 

" Hoghammar (2001) on the Odeion at Kos, where he highlights the 
problem of the laks reports. 

^* De Matteis 2004; see also Parrish 
244-5. 

" Kos city 3; Brouskari 1997; Poulsen 1997 (mid fifth century). 


2001; Kalopissi-Vertr 1991, 


Medusa), thus illustrating elements of continuity in the visual 
vocabulary of upper-class culture.°* 

We know of a poet and grammatikos, Damocharis of Kos, 
who was a friend and pupil of the famous historian and poet 
Agathias (530-582/94). Damocharis probably left Kos at an 
early age to study law in Constantinople, where he probably 
met Agathias.” A friend of both, the poet and court official 
Paul the Silentiary, wrote a poem lamenting Damocharis’ 
early death. This epigram can be seen to offer a clue to the 
perception of the island by his mid-sixth-century contem- 
poraries; it typically refers to Kos as the birthplace of the 
legendary Hippocrates, whose loss for the island was a 
source of grief (xév@oc) just as when Damocharis died.” 
A Koan doctor named Kallignotos also appears in Agathias’ 
writings.” Kallignotos is not otherwise attested, and we 
cannot be sure if he was a real person or a fictitious character 
invented by Agathias in his attempt to criticize current med- 
ical practices. As Sherwin-White put it, Agathias had at least 
a Koan friend in the poet Damocharis and could well have 
become acquainted with a Koan physician in Constantin- 
ople.?? If so, and given that local pride in and memory of 
the important role of the island in medical practice was sull 
very much alive in Kos, the possibility of a local school of 
doctors surviving in the sixth century should not be ruled 
out, despite the lack of evidence after the early Imperial 
period.^^ Related to the contemporary image of Kos is also 
the information that Philip of Amphipolis (?fourth century) 
wrote a historical treatise of two books called Кога. 
The same author also wrote the history of Rhodes in nineteen 
books. Both works are lost.?? This information is interesting as 
it implies the importance and the popularity of these cities and 
their local aristocracy during the late Imperial period. 

In addition, a small number of inscriptions offer us further 
insight into the local society. Five of these texts demonstrate 
the emerging role of Christianity and Christian authorities as 
they commemorate the funding of public buildings by clerics 
or members of the local elite who have espoused the new 
religion. Two public inscriptions refer to Gennadia Phoibe, a 
Christian lady, who was responsible for the building and 
mosaic embellishment of a xenodocheion (hostel) and one 
more building, roughly dating to the fifth century;"? the 
language (єйАафкстат! 0лёр єйүйс), as well as the fact that the 


?? Brouskari 1999, 51-3 (Ptatanistas plot). 

* He has also been identified with the proconsul of Asia Damo- 
charis, but there is little agreement on that: PLRE HI, Damocharis, 387. 

? Antb.Gr. 7.588, l. 4. 

^? Antb.Gr. 11.382. 
^ Sherwin-White 1978, 19, 285-7. 
^ [bid., 287; the emperor Claudius granted Kos the immanitas of its 
famous sanctuary, which lasted until it was revoked by Diocletian. 

58 FHG III A 280; he probably wrote novels as w ell; Suda, phi entry 
351, calls Philip's history of Rhodes x&v náw aioypàv (one of the most 
obscene). 

Compare /. Keramos, no. 66; verse inscription of Philargios and his 
wife Theodora for building a hostel? 
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name of the bishop Hellanikos was used as a dating formula 
in both texts make plain the religious motives of this lady and 
the direct involvement of the bishop in Phoibe’s act of bene- 
faction.^? It is likely that Gennadia Phoibe belongs to the 
family of Aurelius Agathus Gennadius, who was praeses 
insularum in the 290s. At Kos, Gennadius had dedicated an 
altar to Mars for the salvation and safety of the Augusti 
Diocletian and Maximian and the Caesars Constantius and 
Galerius and is also known from a building inscription dedi- 
cated to the Tetrarchs from Mytilene.?! Whether or not these 
two prominent individuals were related, these inscriptions 
can be viewed as encapsulating the nature of cultural change 
that the urban mentality and the city itself underwent in the 
course of some 200 years; even though the motives obviously 
differed, these texts have their roots in the same pattern 
of social behaviour, namely urban patronage.” ? Another 
inscription, probably referring to the erection of a Christian 
church, reads: ‘this building (to épyov) was constructed 
for the blessing and the saving of the soul of all members 
of the clergy and the people at the time of our most 
blessed bishop Aristokratos’.* In another invocation dated 
to the sixth-seventh century a certain Demetrios is hailed 
as ‘philoktéstés’.°* Yet the most striking witness to the 
Christianization of urban life in the city of Kos comes from 
a recently published invocatory inscription which attests 
to the repair of a public bath in the late sixth century by 
the hegoumenos Kyros (Kos city 4.1).? This reference 
to the hegoumenos (‘our Kyros’) clearly suggests that a 
monastery was founded in the city of Kos. This bath instal- 
lation, along with the xenodocheion of Gennadia Phoibe, was 
appar ently administered by the local Church. These inscrip- 
tions clearly reveal the new ideological, institutional, and 
economic role acquired by the Church; obviously, the eccle- 
siastical authorities were able to attract and manage local 
surpluses, to the Church’s economic and ideological benefit. 

Another contemporary text commemorates the building 
of a praetorium by a certain Tauros. This inscription (mid 
fifth-sixth century) offers interesting insights into the admin- 
istrative role of Kos at a provincial level and the city's 
topography. Tauros is named in the text as spectabilis 
tribunus, notarius, referendarius, and archon (7 praeses).^^ 
The text makes clear that the building was constructed at 
Tauros' own expense, which implies that this provincial 


? Segre 1993, EV 350-1. 

el PLRE 1, 390, Aurelius Agathus Gennadius 2; Degrassi 1941, no. 3, 
210-13. See also a second fragmentary (building) inscription referring to 
the emperor Diocletian: Segre 1993, EV 258. 
^* Also Baldini 2011, 
9А Segre 1993, EV me zl 148 (fifth-sixth century). 
‘fond of building’: Cosentino 2015, 119-21. 
Cosentino 2015, 117-19. 
Segre 1993, EV 63, pl. 89 (fourth/ffth century); but see now the 
new reading in Feissel 2009, 307. Referendaries served as the emperor's 
judicial clerks and messengers and were drawn from the tribunes and 
notaries: Jones 1964, 575, n. 24. 
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governor was probably a native of Kos; two Christian 
crosses inscribed at the beginning of the text suggest that 
Tauros was a Christian. 

Next to be considered is the evidence for the praetorium. 
Praetoria within the context of Late Antique cities most 
often denote the official residence of a civil (or military) 
governor and centre of provincial government, usually to 
be found in provincial capitals. The praetorium of Kos and 
those of Athens and Jerusalem are the only known examples 
of LA civil praetoria to be established outside a provincial 
capital. The primary function of the praetorium built by 
Tauros— a judicial imperial official himself —in his homeland 
was, as the text explains, to house law courts and provide a 
setting for— unspecified — public activities. Praetoria usu- 
ally accommodated various administrative and other activ- 
ities, such as tax collection, administration of justice, public 
ceremonies, policing, imperial cult, and more, to some of 
which our text probably referred.°* 

To understand this document better, it is necessary to 
associate it with two others: an edict of 385 concerning the 
function of judges in the Province of the Islands and another 
of 371 referring to provincial tax policies, both found in the 
city of Kos.? The former ordered that the judges should 
winter in the five most accessible cities of the province in 
rotation after the civitas Rhodiorum had complained that 
the risk and uncertainty of navigation during the winter 
months prevented them from reaching the judges of the 
province. Apart from Rhodes, Kos was ther dee one of the 
five conventus cities of the province.? The latter edict 
gives the information that in the absence of the gov ernor, 
tlie case should be reported before a defensor civitatis. ! We 
can therefore assume that the praetorium of Tauros would 
have held judicial sessions periodically presided over 
by the praeses, who would use this building also as his 
occasional residence. It could also have functioned as a local 
court, where the defensor civitatis or other judicial legates 
would hear cases on a regular basis, and as an administrative 
centre for other municipal business." 

The most dynamic new element in the topography of the 
city during the fifth and sixth centuries was the early Chris- 
tian basilicas. A large Christian monument, the so-called 
Harbour Basilica (La Basilica del Porto), was raised above 


67 р: [ : iMi 5 : 
Feissel 2009, 307 for a new reading: zpó[c à] nóAavow zov xij; [po]ec- 


TWTwY Kal Tavtwv [tT@V] Snpocias EyyEt ipito[ ue }v« WV Xpiac. 
6S Lavan 2001b (praetoria); Kaser and Hackl 1996, 517-632 (courts). 
69 CJ I, 40, 6. Segre 1993, ED 90 (= CTh 13.10.7); see Feissel 2009, 
307, 311-12. 

~ In addition to Kos and Rhodes, one could suggest the islands of 
Samos, Chios, Mytilene, Naxos, Paros, or Amorgos (note C/L I] 459) as 
possible candidates. 

' Segre 1993, ED 90, |. 5-6, 16-17. Another tragmentary edict 
concerning the curiales was found in the city, perhaps contemporary 
with (and belonging to the same monument as) the previous text: IG 
12.4. 272; Feissel. 2009, 314-17. 

? Pyaetoria with municipal function: Lavan 2001b, 40, n. 5. 
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the eastern stoa in the Harbour Quarter (Kos city 2.10, 
Fig. 99). The Hellenistic building was radically renovated at 
the end of the third century, so we can assume that the 
Christian basilica was probably built in its place after the 
destruction of the stoa and the nearby public buildings (perhaps 
following the earthquake in 467-9); material from the stoa 
and the sanctuary of Heracles was incorporated into the foun- 
dations of the church."* The large basilica was a three-aisled 
building with colonnades, a large narthex, and an atrium with 
porticoes; the church was flanked by an elaborate baptistery 
and other elaborate annexes. The same type of baptistery was 
found S of the decumanus and c.200 m SE of the Odeion; the 
later church built on the same site is known as Aghios Ioannes 
or Epta Vimata (Kos city 4.6, Fig. 102). This elaborate baptist- 
ery belonged to a large Early Christian church, believed to be 
the largest of the city, which is now only partially visible. 
Two more Early Christian basilicas have been discovered 
in the city, while two others are lying on its outskirts. A large 
Roman bath complex along the decumanus, known as Terme 
Occidentali, was remodelled into two monumental and lavis- 
hly decorated Christian churches (Basilicas A and B of the 
Western Baths) after the earthquakes of 467-9 (Kos city 5.7, 
Figs. 103—4). An elaborate baptistery was attached to Basilica B. 
The mosaic floors of Basilica A are datable to the end of the 
fifth century, those of the Basilica B and the baptistery 
complex to the sixth century, probably after 554, on both 
typological and historical grounds. The drastic rebuilding 
and reorganization of this district after the mid sixth century 
led to the assumption that this group of elaborate buildings, 
which comprised two basilicas, a baptistery, a nymphaeum, 
private baths, and a triclinium were all part of the new 
episcopal complex of the city.” As for the other public 
baths of the city of Kos, the "Terme Centrali’ (built c.100) 
and the bath of the hegoumenos Kyros continued to function 
until the sixth or perhaps the seventh century.” Remains of 
elaborate buildings that may also belong to Early Christian 
churches have been reported in the city at a few more sites." 
In the coastal area of Psalidi situated 2 km SE of the city of 
Kos, an Early Christian ecclesiastical complex has been dis- 
covered (Kos city 7.1, Figs. 105-6). Although a close recon- 
struction of its stratigraphy and chronology is now no longer 
possible, its architectural history seems to suggest that at the 
heart of this Christian site lay an early martyrium that was 
situated in close proximity to the city’s centre. A triconch 
building was later built on the site. A number of annex 


> For the topography of the Agora of Kos in the Imperial period: 
Rocco and Livadiotti 2011, 401-20. 
^* The sanctuary of Heracles in the Harbour Quarter was probably 
repaired in the late third century and destroyed by the earthquake of 
467- 9; a small bath was erected on its ruins: Rocco 2004. 
ô For a general topographical plan of the city of Kos in Late 
Antiquitv, see now Baldini 2015a, 14-15. 
© Cosentino 2015, 117-19; Livadiotti 2004, 206, fig. 1 
' Didioumi 2011, 91—2 (S of the ‘Aghios Ioannes’ baptistery and 


F ot the castern stoa of the Agora). 


buildings were later added, including a quadrangular baptistery. 
The last phase of the lavishly decorated complex was marked by 
a radical renovation and the erection of a cruciform basilica, 
possibly after the earthquake of c554. Finally, another Early 
Christian basilica site lies in the coastal area of Lampi at Skan- 
dario promontory, in close proximity to the city (Kos city 7.2). 


Conclusions 


We saw that the provincial capital of Rhodes was a flourishing 
urban centre in Late Antiquity. The city fulfilled its role as a 
regional hub of commercial activity, industrial production, 
and social activity for the elites throughout Late Antiquity. 
It remained an important harbour, a crossroad for ships trav- 
elling from the prosperous cities of the Levant to western Asia 
Minor and the new capital of Constantinople. As I shall show 
in Chapter 6, a large part of the island’s economy relied on 
maritime trade and sea communication. Rhodes’ main harbour 
was apparently involved in the sea transport of corn from 
Egypt to Constantinople and, most certainly, in the network 
of Aegean exports of oil and wine to Constantinople, the 
Levant, as well as the garrison cities of the northern Balkans. 

It is important to note that no elite sites are so far attested 
outside the cities of Rhodes and Kos, which indicates that the 
two cities were also the residential centres of the upper class. 
These wealthy people continued to repair, or expand, their 
urban mansions, adopting the fashionable floor pavement 
and other architectural adornments, during the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries. The islands’ countryside generated 
agricultural products and other goods that were probably 
used for the needs of the urban population and those who 
called in at their harbours, forming a fundamental element 
in urban prosperity. 

Looking at the overall evidence from Rhodes in particular, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, one gains the impression 
that compared with the other provincial capitals of the Aegean 
region (that is, Corinth, Thessaloniki, Gortyna, Ephesos, Sardis, 
and Aphrodisias), the city of Rhodes was the least important 
politically and strategically. The siting of a provincial capital at 
Rhodes was a recent development, and it makes sense to assume 
that a good part of the cultural, economic, and administrative 
activities of the island communities of the Eastern Aegean were 
still catered for by the big metropoleis of western Asia Minor, as a 
result of both geography and custom. However, it was a pros- 
perous and densely populated city, mutually sustained by an 
equally densely populated countryside. 

The city of Kos, on the other hand, was one of the most 
important cities of the Province of the Islands together with 
Samos, Chios, and Mytilene. The city had its own praetorium, 
and members of the local elite were proud to offer money to 
their city; the fusion of traditional social values and symbols 
by the local Christianized elite reveal a vibrant urban culture. 
As in Rhodes, the focus of the city lay along the two major 
streets; substantial religious buildings compared to only very 
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few secular ones, together with an astonishing number of elab- 
orate private mansions, are also reported here. After the middle 
of the fifth century, large Early Christian basilicas dominated its 
townscape. The economy of the island continued to prosper, 
primarily relying on agriculture and the maritime trade of local 
products. Due to the nature of previous archaeological work, 
the chronology of the city’s private and public buildings and 
their destruction is problematic. Towards the end of the sixth 
century, it appears that many wealthy houses were abandoned, 
while others were converted into more modest habitations or 
given over to industrial use (Kos city 2-4). The current opinion 
of the archaeologists tends to attribute this activity to the sev- 
enth century, but it is not at all clear whether or not this could 
have happened shortly after the earthquake of ¢.554. Does this 
evidence imply the breakdown of the earlier social structure of 
urban society during the second half of the sixth century? 

The subdivision and encroachment of private and public 
buildings in the course of the sixth and seventh centuries is 
a widely attested phenomenon whose interpretation is part 
of a debate related to the study of Late Antique urbanism; 
in this scholars recognize either the clear signs of decline or a 
slow process of social change.” Regarding these issues, the 
material of Kos is not particularly helpful, since the erratic 
nature of the archaeological reports cannot give clear 
answers. If one looks for a possible local cause, this cannot 
be other than the dramatic need for housing in the aftermath 
of the earthquake of 554, possibly combined with the flight 
of many of the better-off inhabitants from the city. Evidence 
for repairs in the numerous Early Christian basilicas of the 
city is debatable, even though we can be sure that the city was 
not abandoned in the Dark Ages, during which a degree of 
commercial activity still persisted. In any case, we can 
safely argue that the urban society of the late sixth-early 
seventh century was less prosperous than a few decades 
before. It is important to note that similar evidence comes 
from the countryside of Kos, from which we have at least 
two examples of systematically excavated coastal settlements 
(Kos 1 and 2). For the latter part of the sixth century, these 
sites indicate extensive repairs with the use of spolia, only 
few new constructions, subdivided rooms, and the impression 
that many parts of the settlements were by now devoted to 
industrial use. In terms of the archaeological material in this 
period, nothing seems to differentiate the city of Kos from 
these village settlements. Preliminary observations about the 
numismatic material of Kos, however, show that the seventh 
century decline in coin finds occurs earlier in the city than in 
the island's countryside or the capital city of Rhodes.*® 


7 See Liebeschuetz 2001a and the related discussion by Lie- 
beschuetz, Whittow, Ward-Perkins, and Lavan in Lavan 2001a; and 
Potter 2011. Private houses: Ellis 1988; Saradi 1998. 

7? See Chapter 7. 

** Brouskart and Didioumi 2006, 315-16; after Heraclius! reign a gap 
in coin finds in the city is reported. 


A possible, though highly tentative, explanation for this may 
be that the devastating earthquake of c.554 forced part of the 
city’s population to abandon the city and severely damaged its 
economic life. Even though economic activity continued, sig- 
nificant forces in the island’s economic life probably moved to 
the countryside; or perhaps the rural economy gradually 
became less dependent on the city; the increasing number of 
amphora production sites in the Koan countryside and else- 
where (Kos 1.2, 2 and 4; Karpathos 2; Leipsoi 4) dated to the 
late sixth-seventh century may support this hypothesis.*’ 
With cities playing an ever-diminishing role in the economy and 
administration of the late Roman empire (with the exception of 
provincial capitals), the city of Kos declined towards the end of the 
sixth century, and it was gradually reduced to an undistinguished 
(unfortified) harbour-settlement, though it still remained the seat 
of a bishop. Meanwhile, Rhodes preserved its character by virtue 
of its role as an administrative, commercial, and by now defensive 
centre and harbour (see Chapter 7). 


THE LATE ANTIQUE COUNTRYSIDE 
OF THE DODECANESE IN CONTEXT 


Despite the serious weaknesses in the available material about 
our region there can be little doubt that Rhodes, together 
with the other islands, matched the considerable growth of 
rural settlements in the East Mediterranean during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. The general patterns of urban topog- 
raphy have already been discussed, accompanied by some 
preliminary thoughts about these islands’ societies. In what 
follows I will try to analyse the well-attested phenomenon of 
rural expansion in conjunction with Christian monumental 
architecture, the issue of the agrarian economy in relation to 
the role of the state, agricultural labour policies, and bio- 
archaeology. All these can help put the archaeological mater- 
ial discussed below into better perspective. The first issue 
I would like to discuss is how to assess the wide distribution 
of churches in terms of the demography and economy in the 
Aegean countryside. 

Although the impression we gain from field surveys and 
other evidence leaves little doubt about the growth of rural 
settlements in this period, the focus of excavation work on 
churches can produce an exaggerated impression of demo- 
graphic growth and prosperity compared to the previous and 
the following periods, since churches were necessarily a 
new element in the archaeological data during this period." 
In fact, this new type of evidence causes us to view the 


gi e а. 
See the discussion about urban centres versus countryside in Late 


Antique Anatolia in Niewóhner 2010 (Phrygia); Whittow 2001 (western 
Asia Minor); Foss 1994 (Lycia). 

* For the following thoughts I have greatly benefited from these 
works: Jones 1960; Wipszvcka 1972; Brown 2002, 1-73: Bowden 2003, 
105-59, with extensive bibliography. 
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countryside in a different light.? One should also consider 
the fact that the general trend to nucleated settlement in the 
Early Roman period had a negative effect on the physical 
remains of rural pagan sanctuaries, whose systematic spoli- 
ation often caused their total disappearance so that epigraphy 
is often our only source of information. More crucially, the 
different use of sacred space in Christian cult is another 
important parameter to take into account in comparing 
Christian sites with older remains. As we have already 
noted in Chapter 4, churches have left a more enduring 
imprint on the landscape and are less liable to spoliation 
than other types of buildings due to their sacred function. 
Yet it is often extremely difficult to know the nature of their 
community affiliation. 

Monumental architecture has been given different applica- 
tions depending on cultural phenomena such as the Roman- 
ization of the ancient world or the euergetic culture of the 
Antonine period.** Despite the obvious similarities with 
these periods, early Christianity seems to require a distinct 
model in order to appreciate its impact. Using church build- 
ing as the only indicator of economic growth or decline and 
ignoring other aspects of the historical and archaeological 
evidence of the same period can be misleading. We are 
aware, for example, of the dramatic drop in public spending 
on civic amenities (city walls and games aside), and the 
increasing role of the Church in public life that resulted in a 
disproportionate amount of private and state wealth flowing 
into the coffers of the Church. It is obvious that this new 
characteristic of Roman society had a paramount impact on 
the way public funds were spent and consequently on how 
this change is reflected in our evidence. As far as the arch- 
aeological evidence from the islands is concerned, one may 
also ask the following: is there any link between the founda- 
tion of churches on the islands and the policy of their bishops 
to convert the island populations to Christianity? Contem- 
porary sources show that during the fifth and sixth century 
the Church was still struggling to establish the new faith 
among the populations of western Asia Minor some two 
hundred years after Constantine (see Chapter 4). In this 
case, the allocation of funds to church building among 
other things could reflect a religious and political imperative. 
Ecclesiastical controversies between rival Christian groups 
may also have contributed to a heavy investment in stone, 
although this feature should not be overestimated. 

Given that Christianity introduced a significantly new 
cultural environment for religious euergetism, it is important 
to investigate how the advent of Christianity influenced the 
management of surplus resources by the society and what the 
difference was between church building and monumental 
construction in the Early Empire. A basic question is who 


Alcock 1993, 33-92. 
4 See recently on euegetism in the Roman period: Zuiderhoek 2009; 
Spawtorth 2012. 


paid for these churches and what these buildings represented 
for their patrons and society at large. It seems that the main 
source of funding for churches was the offerings of the 
faithful and the rents of land and houses that were given or 
bequeathed by local benefactors. Funding by the State in the 
form of annual grants like those bestowed by emperors on 
big cities or lavish endowments by pious aristocrats and 
imperial officials was probably less likely for villages or 
smaller towns. In the Dodecanese, bishops are most often 
mentioned in mosaic and stone inscriptions as responsible for 
the building or the decoration of Christian buildings, fol- 
lowed by members of the clergy and lay people, but these 
texts are usually very poor in information about the way 
these funds were raised and the occupations or social class 
of pious benefactors. Typically, donations by local notables 
and imperial officials are quite rare and mostly attested in 
relation to cities.” 

Therefore, in sharp contrast to the secular traditions of 
the classical past, monumental religious buildings involved 
the direct contributions of a much wider cross-section of 
society than that of the early imperial period, although 
large-scale benefactions remained common. The foundation 
and lavish decoration of churches came to embody the social, 
religious, and architectural aspirations of the elites and the 
Christian population at large, in a way that cannot be found 
in the pre-Christian world, where a wider range of public 
enterprises shared that role. This situation stands as an 
important break with the norms of Graeco-Roman euerget- 
ism. The new social and cultural powers forced the inhabit- 
ants of even the most remote and unprivileged village to 
acquire their own church, thus creating an imbalance in the 
archaeological evidence. Moreover, the religious and social 
imperatives of Christian, unlike pagan, society seemed to re- 
produce the language of an unredeemed struggle in this 
world for the protection of its members, especially the most 
vulnerable, constantly fuelled by a soteriological anxiety for 
the other world, particularly widespread at the end of the 
fifth and in the sixth century. This resulted in a strong 
emphasis on will and action aiming at the moral and material 
well-being of the Christian communities, the strain of which 
was by now supposed to rest not only on the rich but on 
every believer. Apart from the donor inscriptions from 
Christian buildings, numerous texts speak about the moral 
obligation of each believer, without reference to financial 
state, to make offerings for the day-to-day finances of the 
church, the poor, and the clergy on a regular, weekly basis, 
according to the ancient custom. Although acts of piety were 
always common, it seems that Christian society pushed this 
habit much further. Christian marriages, baptisms, and burials 
also became occasions for the faithful to give extra gifts to the 


Compare the studies of epigraphy and church-building by 
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church and to priests. Moreover, land, private buildings, 
cash, and precious objects were very often bequeathed to 
the Church. Indeed, it became common for every will to con- 
tain a bequest to the local church. A number of Egyptian papyri 
bring to light several cases of landowners who were donating 
their lands to the church to avoid harassment by tax collectors, 
while the sole heir of all monks, priests, and bishops who died 
intestate or without heirs was again the Church. 

It seems that the Church managed to mobilize more 
resources for these purposes and also secure the commitment 
of more people of the middle class (that is, traders, artisans, 
small landowners, etc.) than any institution had done before 
by introducing a number of social obligations that contrib- 
uted to a rapid increase in the property and the physical 
presence of the Church. Yet, the concentration of resources 
in church building over these two hundred years should not 
necessarily be seen as an indication of generalized economic 
vitality, but rather as the ability of an emergent elite to 
marshal surplus resources."^ The rise of the bishop to major 
prominence in the towns and the countryside, attaining also 
increasing civil and secular power, underlines this change. In 
this sense, the continuous and overwhelming capital invest- 
ment in churches and charitable institutions can be seen as a 
wise investment of money that enabled the Church to 
increase its control over an ever-increasing body of human 
and natural resources. New churches generated prestige for 
both the local elite and community, and the ecclesiastical 
establishment. This situation encouraged more donations 
within the community and from outside that continuously 
extended the hold of the church on local resources. This 
system provided a return on the resources invested by the 
community in the form of wages paid to labourers and 
craftsmen, leases to favoured farmers, and part- or full-time 
positions in the church administration to traders, artisans, 
and small landowners in need of supplementary earnings. 
The Church employed artisans and craftsmen for the con- 
struction of new churches, while social norms expected the 
latter occasionally to donate their labour or pay for their 
decoration. Moreover, written sources inform us that the 
Church used to settle local farmers on ecclesiastical lands 
and employ traders and merchants who sold the agricultural 
surplus abroad. Christianization therefore produced a highly 
effective tool of social engineering which led among other 
things to the perpetual re-investment in church building by 
means of an almost closed system of resource cireulinon 
within and across local economies that continued unbroken 
until the early-middle of the seventh century, when the 
whole system suddenly collapsed. Especially for the coun- 
tryside, the Church also succeeded in directing rural life 
towards greater cooperation, and to a large extent replaced 
the role of imperial administration. 


*^ Bowden 2003, 105-59. 


A good deal of scepticism is therefore needed when the 
wide distribution of churches in the countryside is taken as 
the only indicator of widespread economic prosperity and 
population increase, as this evidence is sharply defined by a 
new cultural and economic environment and the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new category of material evidence. Yet 
even though it is clear that the number and size of Early 
Christian basilicas cannot be viewed as a general criterion for 
calculating population on the ground, the following obser- 
vation seems to be valid: although we should acknowledge 
the combination of resource circulation and ideology in 
church building and the significant change in the material 
evidence, the continuous building of new churches could not 
have been long perpetuated in total disregard of local con- 
gregational needs, especially in the non-urban areas. 

Having said that, the accumulated evidence for increased 
Late Antique occupation in rural areas has presented a big 
challenge for historians and archaeologists, while certain 
aspects of the agrarian economy of Late Antiquity have 
been controversial. In mainland Greece, where many field 
surveys have been carried out, Alcock concluded that ‘the 
Late Roman period witnessed a high degree of dispersed 
settlement in the countryside, which could be taken as evi- 
dence for a lessening interest in nucleated residence as an 
economic and social strategy, for an increasing involvement 
in intensive agricultural production, and—possibly—for 
demographic growth'" According to Alcock, a) the 
increased financial pressures of taxation; b) the turn from 
taxation in cash to taxation in kind; c) the decline in the 
number of functional urban centres; and d) the founding of 
Constantinople, which created a new eastern axis of 
exchange and communication, are the main reasons for this 
reversal of the Early Roman picture.** Alcock’s observations, 
along with the impact of the Church, a subject already dis- 
cussed, can be taken as valid for the eastern Aegean too and 
help to contextualize our evidence. 

The dramatic growth of villages in the East— including the 
Aegean region—has led many scholars to connect this evi- 
dence with prospering small and middling independent land- 
holders, even those settled on the land by imperial decree." 
The prosperous villages of the Limestone Massif of north-east 


* Alcock 1993, 219. For a critical overview of the field surveys and 
eae of mainland Greece, see now Pettegrew 2007. For the larger 
picture, see Ward-Perkins 2000a, 321-2. A continued and increased 
rural occupation during Late Antiquity has also been indicated regard- 
ing the islands of Kea, Melos, and Crete, though this is less clear for the 
islands of Samos and Chios: Bintliff 1997, 8, 12-13. For Melos, consid- 
erable prosperity during the Roman and especially Late Roman period 
has been suggested because of w idespread mining, processing, and 
exporting of industrial minerals: Photos-Jones etal. 1999. For Crete, 
we see an emphasis on coastal areas and coastal trade: Moody et al. 1998. 
For a more cautious attitude towards demography vis-a-vis site num- 
bers and site distributions, see Osborne 2004. 

** Alcock 1993, 218-20. 
*" Decker 2009, 21-7. 
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Syria have been the centrepiece of this discussion, with 
more scholars favouring the scenario of a predominantly 
village-level landownership there.”° A recent study based 
on the accumulated data of field surveys from mainland 
Greece ascertained the prevalence of small and medium- 
sized sites, after a marked contraction in the Late Hellenis- 
tic/Early Roman period, the increase in smaller landholders 
being the result of a successful policy of the imperial author- 
ities to increase agricultural production by giving incentives 
to the small peasantry.” However, this argument involves 
serious problems. To prove her point, Kosso refers to a 
number of general laws about tax remission, interest 
restraints on lenders, and other privileges that tried to protect 
small properties and encouraged anyone willing to take over 
uncultivated lands, but none of these sources refers specific- 
ally to the province. In fact, there is no reason to suggest that 
imperial policy put more effort into encouraging small land- 
holdings and protecting small-landowners in Late Antiquity 
than in earlier periods. What primarily motivated legislation 
was probably to increase and/or protect revenue and to 
control the excessive power of the rich.” More crucially, 
the archaeological evidence and the results of the field sur- 
veys by themselves simply cannot deliver evidence for Kos- 
so’s arguments: they can neither shed light on the system of 
exploitation by distinguishing between coloni and small land- 
holders, nor do they reveal the extent to which the imperial 
laws were successful." As Ward-Perkins rightly notes 'there 
is as yet no satisfactory way of telling whether a small house 
[or even a whole village] in the countryside with an array of 
local and imported pottery was inhabited by a free peasant, a 
tied tenant, or a slave.""* The literary and legal evidence is also 
ambiguous, but there is now a consensus based on the study 
of Egyptian papyri that a major factor of economic growth in 
Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean was the constant 
investment of the new-found wealth of a powerful service 
aristocracy in commercial agriculture. The fiscal system, new 
market opportunities, and the urban demand for agricultural 
products were thus the major stimuli for the rural expansion 
in the East, but they seem to have been fully controlled and 
manipulated by a few local landowners and imperial officials 
who were able to accumulate land and avoid taxation at the 
expense of the lower classes." Though relations between land- 
owners and peasants may have varied significantly from region 
to region, the large estate— which was highly monetized and 


"^ Sarris 2006, 121-6; Wickham 2005, 442-9. 

"! Kosso 2003; Bowden 2005. 

7" W/hittaker and Garnsey 1998, 281-94. 

"5 Wickham 2005, 265-80 (synopsis). 

9% WN/ard-Perkins 20002, 316-17. 

Banaji 2001; Sarris 2004; compare the intensification of agricultural 
production and monoculture in the Aegean region in the period 1700-1821 
that led to harsher exploitation and suppression of the peasantry by the 
large. landowners: Leontaritis 1996, 29-30 (with references); compare 
Horden and Purcell 2000, 201-2, 229 (colonial-type exploitation). 


commodified—thus became the most prevalent form of rural 
exploitation in this period.” 

The poor quality of the Dodecanese material can hardly 
lead us to form a firm opinion. Church epigraphy by itself 
rarely brings large landowners and imperial personalities into 
view in the countryside, but when they appear, it is in con- 
nection with the more privileged pieces of land.” Although 
the remains of settlement sites (Kardamaina, Kephalos, and 
Vathy) show a homogeneity of houses and no luxurious 
Roman villas or large warehouses in the countryside, it is 
also true that local rich landowners whose wealth derived 
from the exploitation of large estates in the island's country- 
side, nearby islands, and parts of the continental Asiatic 
coasts were city-based, and they obviously preferred to 
spend their extra money in the city.”* 

The eastern Aegean region provides two important pieces 
of information pertinent to this discussion: (a) a group of 
Late Roman census records and (b) the incorporation of the 
Islands Province together with Caria and Cyprus into the 
quaestura exercitus (see Chapter 6). The former consists of a 
dossier of fragmentary inscriptions of census records from a 
number of Aegean islands (Perissa on Thera, Astypalaia, 
Kos, Chios, Mytilene, and Samos) and W Asia Minor (Hy- 
paipa, Magnesia on the Meander, Miletos, Mylasa, and 
Tralles). They present the fiscal assessments of a number of 
landowners for their registered labourers and taxable land. 
Their date was previously thought to be Tetrarchic, but now 
these texts are more securely placed between 310 and 390.”” 

Though fragmentary and beset with many difficulties in 
their analysis, these documents give useful information about 
the distribution and composition of landed property, the 
density of agricultural labour, the social profile of land own- 
ership, and the proportion of tied to free peasantry; they are 
also valuable for the large number of village-toponyms they 
record. They list quantities of land (arable, vineyards, olive 
groves, and pasture), persons, and animals measured in terms 
of their fiscal burden. The categories of liable people 
recorded slaves and paroikoi, who owned no land of their 


96 


Banaji 2001; also Sarris 2006, 177-99. 

"7 Konstantinos magistrianos from Gennadi, Rhodes: Rhodes 69; 
Antiochos palatinos, Partheni, Leros: Leros 1; Yakinthos the cubicular- 
ius, Isidoros epitropos despotikou, and loannes the oil-merchant, 
Arkassa, Karpathos: Karpathos 3; Onesimos palatinos and ex-ekdikos, 
Afentelli site, Lesbos: Orlandos 1929, 69-71; possibly Loukios despotes, 
Hypsilometopo in Lesbos: Kaldellis 2002, 224-8; Anatolios the founder 
of the church, Aghios Ioannis Melitsachas, Kalymnos: Kalymnos 20. 
Normally, mosaic inscriptions report names of lay people without any 
further title, so that we can never be sure about their social standing. 
Compare Sarris 2006, 121-6 (Syria) and Trombley 2004 (Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, and Arabia). 

98 Estate centres and rural villas are rare in the East: Chavarría and 
Lewit 2004, 16-21. Recent evidence from Greece: Rizakis and Tourat- 
soglou 2013. 

Jones 1953 (Tetrarchic); Erxleben 1969 (Tetrarchic); Thonemann 
2007 (not betore about 310); Harper 2008 (310-90 and preferably a later 
fourth century date). 
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own, tenants owning land, and other freeholders who were 
registered independently in their village census. However, the 
schedule used to convert raw physical to fiscal units recorded 
in many of these texts is unknown, and the different calcula- 
tions offered have considerable influence on the results. 

Be that as it may, all commentators conclude that land- 
lords’ holdings were usually divided into large numbers of 
highly fragmented properties, ranging from large farms to 
smallholdings dominated by the municipal and imperial 
aristocracy. Jones had noted that the registered agricultural 
population seems very thin on the ground according to 
ancient standards, but it is clear that these lists do not neces- 
sarily represent all the manpower employed on the land, as 
other categories of land-lease that existed (non-registered 
free, contract tenancy) would have been entered in different 
registers. It is also noteworthy that the overall evidence 
underscores the structural role of slavery in the Late 
Roman land-use system.'°° The cultivation of cereals was 
the most widespread category of agricultural production; 
on the basis of the inscriptions from Thera and Lesbos, it equals 
to c.80 per cent and c.88 per cent respectively; it is also interest- 
ing that wine cultivation was relatively widespread on Thera, 
while olives and pasture were important in Lesbos. '?' The small 
sample preserved from these two islands shows that properties 
could reach significant proportions, but it is clear that the 
information offered by these inscriptions is biased towards 
elite-owned land, not representative of the countryside as a 
whole. According to Harper, ‘what the census inscriptions 
reveal is a countryside given over to intensive polycultural 
exploitation on elite-owned land, with a labour force consti- 
tuted of a mix of tenants, slaves, and free dependents". 

This overall picture has been compared with related 
papyrological evidence from Egypt.'?^ Judging by general 
trends in the East, it seems likely that some or all the features 
already detected in these census records, that is, intensive 
land use manipulated by few big landowners, large-scale 
use of slave labour and specialization in cash crops further 
proliferated in the following centuries, also as a result of the 
stronger involvement of the Aegean islands in long-distance 
networks of exchange and the function that the state ascribed 
to them as exporters of oil and wine.'?* The role that the 


'°° For a possible link between slave market and the city of Rhodes, 


see POxy. no. 3593. 

'?! Thonemann (2007, 468) notes that the Mytilenean land-registers 
indicate a changed picture regarding agricultural priorities compared to 
the Classical and Hellenistic periods, during which Lesbos was famous 
for its viticulture and its dependence on imported grain. Compare 
Greene (2000, 110-40), describing how Crete shifted from wine to oil 
as its major export commodity between the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. 

'°2 Harper 2008, 100. 

/?* Harper 2008, 106. 

' [t should be noted nevertheless that the economic expansion of 
Asia Minor's Late Antique countryside is observed not only on the 
coast, but also further inland, so that the role of Constantinople and 


small and middle landholder may have had in the rural 
prosperity of these lands is hard to assess (it would be more 
likely to be found in marginal and less inter-connected areas); 
what is nonetheless certain is that the fourth to sixth centuries 
was a period of transformation for the agricultural landscape 
of these islands. 

Another instance in which islands are referred to in rela- 
tion to landholding patterns and rural exploitation is given 
by Eunapios, who reports that the emperor Constans 
bestowed the tax paid in grain of several islands on the city 
of Athens.'® It is likely, for practical reasons, that these 
islands were situated near Athens, rather than in the eastern 
Aegean. This evidence, however, suggests that islands in the 
fourth century were able to produce surplus grain used to 
pay taxes. That taxes were paid in grain by the province of 
Achaia to the imperial authorities during the fifth century is 
also implied by an imperial regulation found in Megara and 
Corinth (401/2): the cities of the Peloponnese had to send 
their grain to Corinth, the cities of Boeotia, Euboia, and 
Aetolia to Skarpheia.'°° In the first case, we could assume 
that civil servants of the imperial office at Corinth received 
payments in kind from the grain storehouses of the city, 
while the grain at Skarpheia may have been shipped abroad. 
This evidence may enable us to postulate a similar picture for 
the Province of the Islands, in which taxes in kind would be 
transferred to Rhodes or other stopover stations of the an- 
nona fleets (for example, Kos, Chios, and Tenedos). The 
provision of troops on the lower Danube with food supplies 
from our region after 536 obviously relied on existing pat- 
terns of exchange and economic logistics.’ The shift from 
tax in kind to that in gold would have resulted in a somewhat 
more commercialized form of economy from the fifth 
through the early seventh century, but it is still clear that 
the Aegean region remained an important supplier of agrar- 
ian surpluses throughout Late Antiquity, having to pay most 
of its taxes in kind.'?? 

As regards the economic interaction between these islands 
and Asia Minor coastline in Late Antiquity, a few general 
observations are necessary here. With an extremely small 
number of inscriptions, literary sources, or quantified studies 
of material evidence to use, the economic and ecological 
relations between the eastern Aegean Islands and the Asiatic 
coast in Late Antiquity are difficult to reconstruct. While the 
new territorial divisions of Diocletian and Constantine may 
have brought about changes in previous fiscal and adminis- 
trative patterns, traditional patterns of territorial possessions 
and economic interaction need not have changed trom the 


long-distance maritime networks cannot explain this phenomenon fully: 
Izdebski 2013. 
5 Eunapios, VS 492. 
106 [2 7. 24 SEG 42, 
19" See next chapter. 
198 Wickham 2005, 76. 
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Hellenistic and Roman periods until at least the seventh 
century. Scattered evidence and case studies regarding other 
periods that offer an index of possible dynamics and local 
patterns of interaction seem to suggest that the economic 
dominance of the Rhodians and other islanders over parts 
of the Chersonesos, Keramos, and parts of the fertile 
Meander delta continued, and possibly intensified, in Late 
Antiquity, especially after Justinian’s introduction of the 
quaestura that practically reunited the Dodecanese with 
Caria.” This situation of close interaction is also echoed 
by the pottery types of western Asia Minor found in large 
numbers in Rhodes, Kos, and Kalymnos. For the islanders 
these territories may have functioned as major bread-baskets 
(based on the assumption of demographic growth and a turn 
of their economy to cash crops) and as providers of other 
products (fish products, timber, pasture, etc.) which, using 
their excellent maritime infrastructure and business connec- 
tions, they could trade along the major sea lanes. One should 
note that that two offshore islands, Poroselene (Hecatonne- 
soi) and the unidentified Petalos, appear in Hierokles’ cata- 
logue among the cities of the Islands.''? Moreover, the 
bishops of Lesbos had control over the opposite littorals, 
along with Tenedos, as their full titles in conciliar lists indi- 
cate.!!! All this reveals the primary position of the maritime 
world and the predominance of the island over the mainland 
as the aggregate trend in this period. Besides, whenever we 
hear about these islanders, it always concerns traders operat- 
ing in distant places, such as Constantinople, Gaza, Pentapo- 
lis, and Egypt, and this development apparently occurred in 
tandem with the islands’ economic expansion and exploit- 
ation of the nearby Asiatic coasts.'!? 

The other side of the island—mainland interaction, which 
does not in any way contradict what we have just suggested, 
is the control of islands by a mainland territory. The case of a 
largeish warehouse/agrarian house at the eastern corner of 
the offshore island of Agathonissi (Tragia) may suggest the 
exploitation of the agricultural resources of a small island by 
an overseas landowner (Agathonissi 1, Figs. 176-8).''° This 


19 Fraser and Bean (1954, 98; 154, n. 2) note that Rhodes could not 
have lost its incorporated peraea before the year 210/11, since the 
Chersonesos and Symi still constituted a Rhodian strategia. Moreover 
a new inscription from Physkos proves that both Nisyros and Physkos 
remained Rhodian territory until the late Imperial period: Rice 1984, 
185. [tis also telling that Hierokles' list of cities includes neither any of 
the incorporated islands nor any other city of the incorporated peraea, 
so that a continuing Rhodian dominance can be assumed. For Rhodians 
in Caria in Hellenistic and Early Roman times, see van Bremen 2007. 
For the maritime and local economy in the gulf of Bargylia (Caria) in 
Greek and Roman periods: Delrieux 2008. 

!1? Pordoselene: Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 1047, and 1049; T1B 10, 266. 

UI ACO 1.1.7, 113 (Ephesos); ACO II.3.1, 256 (Chalcedon/Ephesos 
11); АСО 111.2, 40 (Chalcedon); Kaldellis and Efthymiadis 2010, nos. 
27 and 38. 

? See Chapter 6. 
Note that the building is neither located at the centre, nor close to the 
best harbour of the island. Compare Rickman 1971 (Roman granaries). 


building must have served as a collection point for the intensively 
exploited agricultural output of the island, possibly as a compo- 
nent of an island-wide estate. Due to the location of the building 
near the continental coasts, we may argue that the unknown 
owner of this estate may have come from the city of Miletos, 
which we know had control of the island in classical antiquity.''* 

In assessing demographic and economic trends in our 
period, bio-archaeological and pathological data from a 
small number of studies should also be considered, although 
the data are still limited and their reliability is often ques- 
tioned. There are, nonetheless, a few recognized patterns 
in this material that may be usefully considered; for example, 
human skeletal samples collected from the Early Byzantine 
Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean appear to show 
similar patterns of life expectancy. Age at death has been 
estimated at 40-55 years at Kardamaina (Kos);'!” 40-50 
years for males and 30-40 for females at Aliki (Thasos); 40- 
45 for males and 30-35 for females at Eleutherna (Crete); 41 
and 34 respectively at Gortyna (Crete), while 45 and 35 
respectively at Messene (Peloponnese).''® Comparison of 
the features of these studies presents many difficulties (that 
is, differences in methods, chronology, sophistication, sam- 
ples, and environment). It is, nonetheless, noteworthy that 
age at death in this period seems to be overall higher than in 
the preceding and following periods.''” On the other hand, a 
suspected drop in life expectancy and an array of diseases 
(malaria, leprosy, and of course the bubonic plague) had 
been gaining ground from the sixth century onwards.''* So 
far, precise chronologies of cemetery populations from the 
Aegean region are generally lacking, while reading these 
data as possible biological responses to environmental con- 
texts that are in each case different and subject to a variety of 
historical events can hardly give a clear picture at a compara- 
tive inter-regional level. A comparative study of skeletal 
material from Messene and Eleutherna (sixth-seventh cen- 
tury) showed relatively ‘hard living conditions’ at both sites. 
Everyday life at Messene supposedly was less strenuous 
than at Eleutherna. However, Messene showed cases of 
fatal diseases, such as tuberculosis and osteomyelitis, while 
in both cases neonatal mortality was relatively high by 
ancient standards.''? One can interpret this material in sev- 
eral different ways: either living conditions in Eleutherna 
were in general harder than in Messene or the well-known 
vicissitudes of the mid sixth/early seventh century weighed 


!* Eor the so-called Milesian islands among which also Agathonissi, 
see Constantakopoulou 2007, esp. 228-31; Thonemann 201 1b, 283-94 
(Patmos). 

15 Manolis et al. 2001; the sample was taken from the burial complex 
of the Kardamaina settlement: Kalopissi-Verti and Panagioudi 2001, 
243-54. 

js Bourbou 2004, 63-4, table 17. | | | 

ia Bourbou 2004, 63; compare Catling and Smyth 1976 (Knossos). 

" McCormick 2001, 38-44 (population health). 

' Bourbou 2003, 303-13. 
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more heavily on Crete than on the Peloponnese; or some 
combination of the two.'?? In the case of Kardamaina, it has 
been suggested that the population enjoyed ‘relatively good 
health’ with very little evidence for diseases of the joints and 
teeth. A possible mass burial in phase III of the burial complex 
of Kardamaina has been connected with the earthquake of 554. 
In fact, we cannot also exclude the possibility that this evidence 
was associated with the outbreak of the plague in 541. These 
events almost coincide in their chronology, which means that 
only a DNA analysis, still pending, can give a secure answer. 


THE RHODIAN COUNTRYSIDE 
(INCLUDING THE ISLANDS OF 
CHALKI AND ALIMNIA) 


Introduction 


The countryside of Rhodes in Late Antiquity (Fig. 61) 1s 
basically known to us through long—and sometimes 
confusing — 11505 of Early Christian basilicas that have been 
located and in some cases partially excavated. Usually the 
buildings are very briefly described and an overall plan—not 
always reliable—and a brief report on associated architec- 
tural pieces and inscriptions is provided for each building.""' 
Other categories of evidence, for example, cemeteries, settlements, 
etc., are very sparsely reported; the information about coins is 
often negligible.'?” Despite the serious problems pertaining to the 
quality of the archaeological literature, I will try to offer a synthe- 
sis of this scattered material and a full and up-to-date catalogue of 
sites in the Gazetteer drawn from previous reports and personal 
fieldwork in an attempt to discover possible similarities and dif- 
ferences between these rural settlements. For reasons of conveni- 
ence, I will divide Rhodes and its satellites into three regions 
according to the system of the ancient deni of the island. '? 
This chapter will also provide the case study of a village settlement 
in the area of Mesanagros. 


The Region of Ialysos 


Ialysia occupied the northern part of the island, including the 
island's largest and most fertile plain in the area of Trianta. Along 
the eastern coast, low mountains separated smaller coastal plains. 
Papachristodoulou, who has studied the historical topography 
of this region, offers useful information about the history of these 


120 Avaro-Slavic invasions for mainland Greece and Arab raids for 
Crete, sixth. century. earthquakes and plague for both regions. Of 
course, the impact of these events on these populations cannot be 
precisely assessed. | : | | 

^' For a useful review of the major problems in studying the Late 
Antique archaeological landscape as a result of the poor quality of the 
archaeological evidence in Greece, see Sanders 2003. 

7^ Psarri 2006. 

ey Papachristodoulou 1989, 51-81. 


settlements from the prehistoric to the Early Christian period. 
Although it is not a systematic field survey, Papachristodoulou’s 
study can give us a rough idea about the size of these settlements 
and their demography in different periods. Also useful for 
Rhodes and the Dodecanese are the reports of Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby’s survey, which focuses on the prehistoric period. 
The large and fertile coastal plain of the north-western part 
of the island has always been one of its most populated areas. 
We can safely argue that at least one Early Christian settle- 
ment was located in the area of Trianta, while the discovery 
of Early Christian graves in the coastal area between Trianta 
and Kremasti indicates that at least one and probably more 
coastal settlements existed there (Rhodes 1-4, Fig. 66). 
Another important population centre that continued to be 
occupied in Late Antiquity was the hill of Daphni, north of 
Kremasti (Rhodes 6). All these regions were widely occupied 
from the Classical to the Roman period. In Philerimos a 
lavish Early Christian church complex was erected on the 
site of the important classical sanctuary of Athena and Zeus 
(Rhodes 5, Fig. 67). No traces of an organized settlement are 
attested here before the Knights’ period, but future research 
in the area near the sanctuary may reveal a residential area 
here too. The northern side of the Early Christian building 
was turned into a single-aisled chapel, roughly dated before 
the fifteenth century. Also occupied in Late Antiquity was 
the valley of Maritsa, enclosed by the hills of Philerimos, 
Paradeisi, and Koumoulli (Pastida, Myrtonas, Vagios- 
Marmari). Early Christian occupation is also attested in the 
plain area near Damatria village and on the northern spur of 
the Paradeisi hill known as Palaiochori (Rhodes 7-10). The 
economy of this part of the island is traditionally linked to 
the cultivation of the land, and this characteristic probably 
remained the same in Late Antiquity. Remains of Late 
Hellenistic/Roman rural sites (that is, farmsteads) have been 
reported in the whole coastal area between Paradeisi and 
Kameiros, possibly the property of wealthy landowners. 
Their exact dating is unclear. Traces of habitation in Late 
Antiquity were also discovered in the area of the sanctuary of 
Apollo Eretbymios at Theologos (Rhodes 11-12). Parts of a 
settlement (that is, houses, a glass factory, pottery kilns, and a 
cemetery) were revealed in the area near a spacious basilica 
built close to the ancient temple of Apollo. The same site was 
probably the centre of the large ancient demos of /stanioi. 
In the coastal area between Theologos and Soroni an Early 
Christian cemetery was excavated amidst the extensive ruins 
of an earlier settlement, showing that this part too of the 
fertile coastal plain was populated in Late Antiquity. '?? 
Finally, in the hillside area of Vergindara/Perichara near 


Ld Papachristodoulou 1989, 101, 105-7. 

7 Papachristodoulou 1989, 117-19. It seems that the site gives the 
location of a coastal settlement of the Hellenistic and Roman period 
which was later abandoned and turned into a cemetery: personal com 
munication from Kollias. 
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the church of Aghios Soulas, which is crossed by the Plati 
river, remains of an Early Christian settlement and at least 
one church were identified (Rhodes 13-14). 

Turning now to the north-eastern part of the island 
included in the Ialysia territorial area, we find a series of 
flat coastal areas interrupted by precipitous rocky hills and 
crossed by torrents or small rivers. It is important to note 
that the north-eastern part of the island offered better 
anchorage for ships, while the prevailing winds and currents 
were also more favourable for navigation than along the 
western side. The Phaliraki area (Kalythies) was inhabited 
in antiquity, most of the reported remains dating from the 
Hellenistic to the Early Christian period. An important 
industrial installation for oil (or wine) processing has been 
excavated here, while there are some indications of a church 
and Early Christian houses nearby (Rhodes 15, Fig. 68).'7° 
The area near the wealthy Early Christian basilica excavated 
in the Katholiki site in Aphantou near the coast was possibly 
the focus of another coastal settlement during Late 
Antiquity. The site of the ancient demos was possibly 
slightly to the west on and around the hill of Prophitis Ilias, 
while smaller agrarian communities occupied — possibly also 
in our period — the hilly and slightly inland area west of the 
modern road to Archangelos (Rhodes 16). The extended area 
between the Loutanis river and the Prophitis Ilias mountain 
is characterized by its mountainous terrain and the number 
of small coastal and inland fertile valleys. In antiquity this 
area was evidently occupied by numerous agrarian settle- 
ments.'*” In the middle of the fertile coastal plain of Kolym- 
pia a relatively spacious Early Christian church complex was 
unearthed that was possibly associated with a coastal settle- 
ment and a small anchorage nearby (Rhodes 17, Fig. 69). 
Another focus of rural habitation in Late Antiquity was the 
area known as Napes and Kyra Napeni where ruins of an 
elaborate Early Christian basilica were located amidst older 
ruins (Rhodes 18). Finally, the village Psinthos, located inland 
and in a mountainous area, possibly identifiable with the 
centre of the ancient demos of Sibythioi, also yields evidence 
for Early Christian occupation, which is implied by the dis- 
covery of one, or possibly two, Christian sites near the mod- 
ern village; the Early Christian basilica of Aghia Trias was 
reportedly of grand proportions, suggesting that the interior 
of the island continued to be populated (Rhodes 19). 

According to Papachristodoulou, the number of Early 
Christian settlements in this area seems to be second only 
to the Hellenistic period during which the highest number of 
settlements in the countryside was attested; Late Antique 
rural habitation appears slightly higher than that of the 
Early Roman period." Moreover, Papachristodoulou 
notes a subtle shift of settlement towards the coasts during 


26 Papachristodoulou 1989, 119-20. 
U^ bid. 131-44. 
in Papachristodoulou 1989, 147-51. 


the Roman and Early Christian period, while another inter- 
esting feature is that the Early Christian settlements seem often 
to grow up at the centre of the ancient demes and pagan sites. 
He also assumes that during the Hellenistic—but possibly also 
the Roman and Early Christian period — part of the agricultural 
production of the Rhodian countryside was being exported.'”” 
One could perhaps assume here that the agricultural produc- 
tion of the Trianta valley was probably used for the needs of the 
nearby provincial capital, as the same is clearly attested for the 
better-documented Ottoman and Italian periods.'*° 


The Region of Kameiros 


The next area to discuss is the territory associated with the city 
of Kameiros. This large area will be discussed together with the 
small satellite islands of Alimnia and Chalki which both 
belonged to the Kameiris demos since the fourth century sc."! 

An Early Christian settlement can be identified on 
the site of the spacious basilica of Palaiokklisia near the 
Salakos village, where graves and a press weight were also 
discovered (Rhodes 20, Fig. 70). The same can be suggested 
regarding the cemetery and other finds discovered at Phanes 
and possibly Kalavarda as well (Rhodes 23-24). On the basis 
of the material remains, the coastal area of Kameiros Skala 
and its fertile plain was probably the centre of a large coastal 
settlement, similar to the much better known examples of 
Kardamaina and Kephalos on Kos (Kos 1-2). 

The small harbour of Kameiros Skala offered the best 
anchorage for small vessels for the whole of the south- 
western and western coastlines of the island. Three Early 
Christian basilicas together with remains of private houses 
and at least one cemetery have been discovered in different 
locations (Rhodes 27-30). It is also possible that the re- 
markable size of the so-called Basilica A was connected to 
the veneration of a local Christian martyr (Rhodes 28). The 
ancient name of the valley around the harbour was Leros.'*? 
Agriculture obviously played a principal role in the economy 
of the fertile plain. The discovery of three agricultural units 
(with wine presses) in the area of Phanes near Kameiros is a 
strong indication that at least part of the agricultural produc- 
tion was given to vineyards and the production of wine 
(Rhodes 23-5). In addition, the marked development of 
this area in Late Antiquity can also be explained by the 


127 Op.cit. 149-51, fig. 1. 

130 Savorianakis 2000, 55. 

191 Papachristodoulou 1989, 43-4. 

192 Ап Early Christian epitaph from the area mentions a Dionysos, 
verse-reciter of the local church at Leros: Zapheiropoulou 2004, 71, 
no. 4. 

'** The whole area is very fertile: olive and fig trees and vineyards are 
traditionally cultivated here; note also that the ancient coinage of 
Kameiros featured a fig leaf. Rhodian figs were famous in antiquity: P. 
Car. Zen. 159110 (257 1) (the shipment of dried figs from Rhodes to 
Alexandria); Athenaios 1.27f (fhys and raisins), 14.67.23 (Brygindarion, 
Rhodian demos, modern Aphantou/Kolympia). 
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obvious maritime orientation of these settlements. It can be 
argued that Kameiros Skala not only served as a gateway to 
the production of the fertile plain, but also functioned as an 
alternative staging post for the ships travelling along the 
usually rough and windy western coastline of Rhodes, head- 
ing to Crete via Karpathos or other destinations. It appears 
that cultural links between Crete and western Rhodes were 
entrenched through a long-established channel of seaborne 
communication between the two islands.'** South of Kameiros 
Skala in the area of Kretinia two or more Early Christian 
basilicas were discovered (Rhodes 31-4, Fig. 71). The island 
communities of Chalki and Alimnia traditionally constituted 
the maritime hinterland of the Kameiris area, and may have 
continued to play the same role in Late Antiquity. Due to the 
poor anchorage that the western coasts of Rhodes offered, the 
safe harbours of these two small islands played an important 
role in the maritime history of this area, especially in the defence 
of Rhodes by sea and the control of navigation.'*° 

The hilly and today arid island of Chalki lies only 10 miles 
from Kameiros Skala. By the end of the fourth century Bc the 
small island appears to be part of the Rhodian state and was 
attributed to the Kameiris. In antiquity the island was prob- 
ably more fertile and able to feed a large population.'*° At 
least five, and possibly more, Early Christian churches 
have been identified so far on the island, all of them still 
unexcavated. The main Early Christian settlements were 
Emporeios on the coast and Chorio near the ancient acrop- 
olis (Chalki 1-2). The deep harbour of Alimnia provides 
shelter to ships in all winds." The island served as a naval 
base of the Rhodian fleet in the Hellenistic period. An Early 
Christian settlement and a site for repair of merchant ships in 
the Emporeios bay are reported here (Alimnia 1). 

Evidence for Early Christian occupation in the upland 
areas of the sanctuary of Zeus Attavyros and Aghios Isidoros 
shows that the interior of the island was also populated. The 
forest of Mount Attavyros would have provided the area 
with the necessary timber for shipbuilding (Rhodes 35-36). 
The temple of Zeus Attavyros probably offers an example of 
a Christian cult founded on a pagan site; a repetitive religious 


'34 The ancient name of Kameiros Skala, namely Kretinia, as well as 
Greek mythology and cult provide a link between Crete and the 
ancient coastal settlement of Kameiros Skala and possibly also the off- 
shore islands; see Apollodoros, Bibliotheca 3.13. The place name 
Kameiros is also found in Crete: RE suppl. 5 Rhodos, 750. 

'* Thus during the Peloponnesian war, the Athenian fleet used the 
harbour of Chalki to attack Rhodes: Thucydides 8.44.3, 55.1, 60.3; Also 
the Hospitallers later decided to build a fort on both Alimnia and Chalki 
in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries respectively, presumably to be 
able to control the navigation around Rhodes. A further clue to this 
feature is offered by the story referring to Morozini in the seventeenth 
century, who killed almost all the inhabitants of Chalki because they 
had promptly warned the people of Rhodes about his attack against 
their island. 

"°° Theophrastos, Hist. Plant. 8.2.9. 

! Mediterranean Pilot IN. 1955, 340. 


response to the conspicuous location of the old pagan sanc- 
tuary perhaps explains the continuity of cult activity on the 
same site. 


Tbe Region of Lindos 


Lindos was the most important city on the island before the 
foundation of the new city of Rhodes, while during the Dark 
Ages, the Middle Byzantine, and later periods it was second 
only to the city of Rhodes. Together with the city, the areas 
of Lindos and Philerimos (Ialysos’ acropolis) are the only 
places on the island with attested continuity of habitation 
throughout the Late Roman and Middle Byzantine period. 
In Late Antiquity the sanctuary of Athena on Lindos 
remained, as before, the most important religious centre of 
the island. The later history of the sanctuary was discussed in 
Chapter 4. The Early Christian topography of the Lindos 
headland and its environs suggests that the area was densely 
populated; its geographical position with two good harbours 
which offered access to the busy maritime routes to the East 
may explain the number and the wealthy decoration of the 
basilicas located in the region, that is, at Kalathos and Lardos 
villages (Rhodes 47-53, Figs. 74-5). The importance of the 
Lindos harbour in this period is also indicated by the dis- 
covery of a shipwreck near its shores comprising Byzantine 
amphorae of globular form (fifth-seventh century). ^? 
Another important factor in the local economy was the 
exploitation of the quarries of ‘Lartios stone’ which was 
used extensively in the building of the numerous churches 
on the island and possibly elsewhere (see Chapter 6). 

Local tradition associates the small harbour to the south of 
the acropolis, where the remains of a wealthy Early Christian 
basilica (Vigli site) are located, with the visit of St Paul to the 
island (Acts 21:2) (Rhodes 54). Early Christian spolia from 
the area of the acropolis and the village strongly suggest that 
several Early Christian basilicas were located in this area 
(Rhodes 55-6). The abundance of Early Christian spolia 
actually found on the acropolis may indicate that the later 
church of the Knights of St John, replaced an earlier one 
(Rhodes 57).'*? Further to N, the area of Charaki and Mal- 
ona was also the centre of one or more Early Christian settle- 
ments, and the same can be argued for the coastline near the 
village of Kiotari, where remains of coastal habitation and 
Early Christian churches were discovered (Rhodes 53 and 70). 

Turning to the west-central part of the island, the upland 
and coastal area near the villages of Siana and Monolithos 
were evidently occupied by several rural communities in Late 
Antiquity (the ancient demos of Brasioi); both areas were 
evidently centres of numerous nuclei in the Classical/ 


9% The material is unpublished. A pitcher base and a plate with 
internal green glaze have also been reported: Parker 1992, no. 795, 
PP: 305-6. 

" Lindos 1V/2, 209-10, figs. 51-2. 
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Hellenistic and Medieval period. Today most of the area is 
covered by pinewoods, but a few decades ago terraced culti- 
vation was prevalent over the hillsides and the few flat areas 
near the coast (that is, Kymisala and Vasilika) and further 
upland (Myrtia). The whole area is well watered and appar- 
ently very fertile. It is noteworthy that in Hellenistic times 
this area was devoted to wine exports and we can assume that 
this activity continued down to Late Antiquity.'*° The small 
bays at Glyphada, Kyrameni, and Fournoi were evidently 
used as informal anchorages and possibly places of coastal 
habitation.'*! Kyramene bay was traditionally used for con- 
necting the island with Chalki, which lies only 5 miles away. 
Monolithos beach was most probably also occupied by a 
coastal settlement. Fournoi apparently functioned as a pilgrim- 
age site associated with sea navigation. In the same area a solidus 
of Justinian has been reported (Rhodes 37-46, Fig. 73).'* 
The area of Apollakia and the southern part of the island 
(Katavia, Plimmyri, Mesanagros, and Lachania) has trad- 
itionally been the island’s breadbasket; it might have played 
a similar role in antiquity too. Grain and early-ripening fruits 
are cultivated here on a large scale. It seems that the cultiva- 
tion of grain has always been—and still is—a significant 
characteristic of Apolakkia’s landscape and economy; the 
name Apolakkia is derived from the word apolakkas, that is, 
the large underground pit for the storage of the threshed 
grain;'** in the same area we also find the toponym ‘Myr- 
iomo(d)es (a place of a myriad of modii).'** The archaeo- 
logical study of the fertile coastal area of Apolakkia and 
Arnitha has produced evidence from different periods indi- 
cating that the region was inhabited from the Neolithic 
period onwards; Early Christian material has been found 
from several sites. In the site of Apolakkia-Zonaras a spa- 
cious and wealthy Early Christian basilica dedicated to Aghia 
Anastasia and remains of a coastal settlement with previous 
phases (burials, ruins of old walls, ovens, and press-weights) 
were discovered (Rhodes 60, Figs. 76-7). It is also significant 
that Empereur-Picon notes for the Apolakkia region a small 
production of Late Roman | amphorae.'*’ A small anchorage 
near the site (Limni) gave the people of the settlement access 
to the sea. Located 3 km to the south of Apolakkia and 
amidst cultivated fields is the Early Christian basilica of 
Arnitha (Rhodes 63, Figs.78-81); the lavishly decorated 


!'^ "The area is identified with the demos of Kymisala, whose wine 
was exported to Ptolemaic Egypt: Kruit and Worp 2000, 87-8 (Kymi- 
salikon wine in the papyrus P.Cair.Zen. IV 59684.4 (261-240 Bc); 
Papachristodoulou 1989, 73, pl. 2 (the location of the demos). 

*! Gabrielsen 1997, 42, n. 29. However, it seems that these sites did 
not offer good anchorage, as they are often buffeted by strong winds. 

142 Dsarri 2006, 271. 

'* Papachristodoulou 1972, 42. In LSJ, lakkos is pit for storing wine, 
oil, or grain [and water] (for example, Xenophon Anabasis 4.2.22). For 
more discussion about the meanings of lakkos, see Price and Nixon 


2005, 669, n. 30. 
75 Papachristodoulou 1972, 42; idem 1996, 413. 


" See also Chapter 6. 


church complex was probably the focus of an important 
martyr cult, whose popularity and scope went beyond the 
limits of the local society. 

The area of Kattavia and its environs has been the subject 
of a field survey carried out by the Danish Institute at Athens 
and the National Museum of Denmark, in collaboration with 
the Ephoreia. This study has not yet been published, apart 
from a brief report referring to the preliminary results of the 
first campaign season. "^ It examined an area of 5 km? around 
the modern village. It seems that the valley around modern 
Kattavia was covered by a lake in antiquity or later. Traces of 
habitation have been located on the sloping uplands sur- 
rounding the lake. The Danish team assumed that the centre 
of the ancient demos (of Kattabioz) was situated on a flat hill 
east of the lake, while a strong concentration of Late Roman 
sherds was located on the West uplands. It appears that the 
valley was also occupied in the Mycenaean, Archaic, Clas- 
sical, and Hellenistic periods. In general, material from the 
later Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic, and Late Roman periods 
was abundant, while not many Early Roman sherds were 
reported; a huge production centre for Rhodian amphorae 
was found in a small valley along the north side. Many Early 
Christian spolia were found in the village's cemetery, pos- 
sibly implying the location of an Early Christian basilica on 
the site (Rhodes 64). Finally, amidst the scanty remains of the 
Late Geometric-Early Archaic settlement of Vroulia near the 
southern tip of the island, the foundations of a one-aisled 
Early Christian church inside the ancient peribolos have been 
recorded. The mosaic found in situ suggests a Late Antique 
date for the building (Rhodes 65). 

The coastal region between the villages of Gennadi and 
Plimmyri and the inland area of Mesanagros produce an 
astonishing number of Early Christian sites and monuments 
that require detailed discussion.!"7 It is likely that the large 
number of Early Christian sites near the coast was closely 
connected with the system of rural inland sites. The area of 
Gennadi and Megale Ge (Rhodes 69-70) yields evidence for 
an extended and prosperous Early Christian settlement, 
while the highest concentration of Early Christian sites is 
found along the coast between Plimmyri and Lachania 
(Rhodes 66-8). The Armeni site (Rhodes 67) in the coastal 
area near Lachania village was probably the location of a 
large centre of habitation, also associated with a harbour. 
Hellenistic and Late Roman wares, including Late Roman 2 
amphorae and Red Slip Wares, abound in the area near the 
coast. Further to the N, near Kiotari village, a Late Roman 
amphora production site has also been discovered, but 
remains unstudied (Rhodes 71). The scale of these surface 
remains led Kollias and then Bakirtzis to assume that Armeni 


146 


' AR 1972-5, 60. 

Pas The Barrington Atlas places the Pedies of the Athenian Tribute 
Lists in this region. Hansen and Nielsen (2004, no. 999) place it in the 
area of Lindos, but not with any precision. 
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might have been connected to the network of port-stations 
for annona ships travelling from Egypt to Constantinople. +$ 
This assumption cannot really be tested, however, as other 
evidence is lacking and the exact route of the annona fleet 
is also not known.'?? It can be said, nevertheless, that the 
economy of these settlements was mostly based on exporting 
their surplus agricultural production (wine and/or grain). The 
maritime aspect of the local economy is emphasized by the 
ex-voto inscription of a zaukleros on a chancel plaque from 
the basilica of Plymmiri (Rhodes 68; see also Rhodes 69). 
This elaborate church was dedicated to the Theotokos and 
built and decorated by donations from the local community; 
it may also have been a site of pilgrimage with an agzasma. 


THE MESANAGROS VILLAGE AND ITS 
ENVIRONS: A CASE STUDY 


The hilltop village of Mesanagros lies c.90 km from the city of 
Rhodes. It is located in a relatively upland area (400-600 m 
above sea level) that is today sparsely populated. Its position 
commands an overland route running across the western and 
eastern coasts of the island, connecting the various inland and 
coastal settlements of its southern part. The modern village 
preserves its medieval name: it is found in an edict of 1475 
issued by the Grand Master of the Knights of St John.'°° In 
the Byzantine period, agros meant the cultivated pale 
together with a hamlet. The name Mesanagros can be seen 
as a combination of the old names Anagros and Mesagros, 
and it can be understood as cultivated fields located in an 
in- and upland area (Mesos-anó-agros);?' this meaning 
exactly correlates with the location and natural environment 
of the region, as corresponding to the narrow upland plat- 
eau SW of the village.'?? 


!* Cited in Bakirtzis 1997, 330. 

'? The village of Lachania is mentioned in the edicts of 1475 and 
1479 in which the castles where the inhabitants of each village should 
take refuge in case of emergency were designated; the fortlet of Lachania 
would offer shelter to the villages of Tha, Gefaneia, and Evgales. Fur- 
thermore, the harbour of Lachania is referred to in connection with 
seaborne attacks by Kassiote bandits in 1824: Papachristodoulou 1972, 
286, 460. 

130 Sarnowsky 2001, 642-3; Papachristodoulou 1972 gives errone- 
ously the year 1474. 

151 Papachrisodoulou 1996, 106-7. We also find Agros, Anagros, and 
Katagros at Rhodes; Agros also on Saria, Kalymnos, and Cyprus: ibid., 
107; Katagros on Karpathos, near Aphiartis: Moutsopoulos 1978, 276. 

132 Orlandos (1948, 36, n. 2) asserts that the name of the village comes 
from the transformation of Mesa-agros to Mesan-agros after the i inser- 
tion of a -v (n) at the end of the frst compound уйга, a general feature 
of the local dialect. This is however quite unlikely, since the Modern 
Greek adverb for inside/middle (‘péoa’) does not occur in that form until 
much later. If we are to accept Orlandos’ explanation, we should rather 
assume a two-step process: an initial phase when the name was com- 
posed of two words, ‘Mesos Agros’ (“Мёсос Ауре"), possibly through an 
intermediate phase when the *v'-accusative caused the name to sound 
like, and be treated as, a single word, 'Meson-Agron' ('Mécov-Aypóv), to 


The modern village is built on the site of the Late Antique 
and medieval village. Restoration works on the Koimese 
church that lies at the centre of the village led to the discovery 
of an Early Christian basilica (Rhodes 72, Figs. 82-4). Local 
informants helped the Archaeological Service to discover 
nine more Early Christian basilicas within a radius of 7 km 
from the village (Rhodes 73-81, Figs. 85-97). The churches 
were only partly excavated; although plans and a description 
of the architectural decoration were generally provided, sys- 
tematic treatment of the stratigraphy and analysis of the 
excavation finds are totally lacking. Besides, no map showing 
the exact location of all monuments was produced, while 
questions of the size, and the possible function of these 
sites in a regional context were not discussed. 

The material from Mesanagros offers a good case study for 
the Late Antique countryside. Yet my survey had for various 
reasons to be restricted to preliminary observations, with the 
following aims:'?? (a) to mark on the map the exact location 
of each site, with the use of GPS; (b) to study their location in 
relation to the natural environment; (c) to provide a rudi- 
mentary report on surface material and site boundaries; (d) to 
try to define more closely the possible function of each site 
(a hamlet-, estate-, monastic-, burial-, pilgrimage-, or defen- 
sive site) and its role within a regional settlement pattern; 
(e) where possible, to make observations about the sites' 
historical development; and finally (f) to map new sites. ?* 

Although the limited nature of the survey and the poorly 
documented archaeological evidence are not adequate tools 
for assessing human occupation of this area over time, it is 
quite clear that Late Antiquity was a period of demographic 
and economic expansion for Mesanagros. This picture 
underlines the prominence of villages and the countryside 
also attested from the Near East to the Aegean in the fifth- 
sixth centuries. The evidence from two Hellenistic sites of 
possible amphora production together with other finds, 
however, indicates a busy landscape in the Late Hellenistic 
and Early Roman period as well, while the pottery samples 
from the sites of Vouni-Stavros (Rhodes 77), Koimese Theo- 
tokou (Rhodes 72), and Pentathyra (Rhodes 74) show clear 
evidence for occupation in different periods. Whereas any 
judgement based on a pottery scatter of a very small sample of 


the final change of /o/ to /a/, ‘Mesanagros’, either through assimilation 
with the following /a/ or after the modern form of the adverb ‘in’ (`нёта”) 
had started to сабе over. There is no written evidence available from 
Rhodes for either of the two initial stages; this initial two-word form is 
found only in Lesbos and results in ‘Mesagros’, instead of the Rhodian 
"Mesanagros': /G 12.2. 77 and 79 (third/fourth century). Mesagros is 
also known from the islands of Aigina, Lesbos, and Chios. 

/5? My request to the Fourth Ephorate of Rhodes to obtain access to 
information concerning excavation diaries and material collected from 
these sites was rejected. 

' Hope Simpson and Lazenby did not include this region. Though 
the material from other periods is also recorded, my work makes no 
claim to be a multi-period analysis of the surface material. 
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feature sherds (that is, RSW imports, Rhodian amphorae) is 
of limited value, the general impression seems to agree with 
the results of the regional field surveys, suggesting settlement 
growth in the Hellenistic-Early Roman period followed by a 
retreat and a significant recovery during the fifth and sixth 
centuries.” Therefore, rather than posit colonization of 
hitherto uncultivated land in the Mesanagros region during 
Late Antiquity, it would be better to speak of not new but 
growing rural communities in the fifth and sixth century. 

It is possible to reconstruct a rudimentary layout of human 
habitation in this area. I have been able to identify at least two 
major habitation sites (Rhodes 72 and 81), each of them 
preserving a spacious church surrounded by a nucleated, 
cluster-type residential area stretching over the slopes of a 
hill. The conspicuous location and material prominence of 
the Mesanagros-village site as well as the spatial distribution 
of the other basilicas indicates that the Mesanagros village lay 
at the intersection of important overland roads which are still 
in use today, for example to the Apollakia plain over the Kou- 
kouliaris ridge and to Kattavia village across a series of upland 
valleys. The village may have served as a collection point for local 
products, whether for transport regionally along the coastal 
highway or for export through the nearby anchorage; it could 
also have been a redistribution centre for imported goods. In this 
light, the two larger sites of the villages of Mesanagros (Rhodes 
72) and Aghios Georgios-Paleokastro-Zopes-Soteira (Rhodes 
81) appear as third-order central places within the regional 
hierarchy, below the larger and more prosperous coastal settle- 
ments (for example, Plymmiri, Lachania) and the city of Rhodes. 
These villages would be supported by a network of farmsteads 
(Rhodes 75), hamlets, and seasonal camps, the exact number and 
fabric of which the present study is unable to define. The basilica 
at Erindos (Rhodes 79) was associated with a (perhaps contem- 
porary) cemetery, while Aghia Varvara (Rhodes 76), Aghios 
Menas (Rhodes 73), and Vouni-Stavros (Rhodes 77) possibly 
served as small hilltop pilgrimage or monastic units; their loca- 
tion was linked to the overland road network and the control of 
navigation along both coastlines of the island, and probably also 
the defence system of the countryside. Finally, the Aghios 

Thomas (Rhodes 78) and Pentathyra (Rhodes 74) sites situated 
on the fringe of farming plateaus could also be related to small 
residential units. 

In addition, the presence of imported ceramics (RSW) and 
imported marble furnishings in most of these rural sites 
suggest that the economy of these villages evolved well 
above subsistence level; the material mostly used in these 
monuments were the Lartios stone and a type of grayish- 
white marble with blue stripes (possibly from Kos and Asia 
Minor). A shift towards cash crops to meet the demands of 
taxation and urban markets both near and far would have 
been a sensible economic decision for the local population. 


155 Alcock 1993, 33-92. 
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As is still the practice today, these inhabitants would have 
travelled regularly between surrounding pastures and farms, 
where they cultivated garden crops and especially cereals. 
The two amphora production-sites associate the area with 
the cultivation of wine, while the press-weights discovered at 
Aghios Nikolaos (Rhodes 75), Soteira (Rhodes 81), and 
Lachania (Rhodes 66) could imply either oil, or wine pro- 
cessing on at least a household scale.'*° 

Going back to the two parish churches of the area, we see 
that their internal space amounts to about 620 m each; with a 
count of one person per square metre, it follows that these 
two settlements at their greatest extent would approximate a 
population of at most 600 individuals.'*” This oversimplified 
method of calculation cannot be indiscriminately applied to all 
churches, but it provides the only plausible proxy method for 
estimating the upper range for habitation for rural areas.'** Yet 
this calculation for the Mesanagros area can be considered close 
to a possible average number of population since it does not 
include all churches and, more significantly, concerns the hin- 
terland of an island landscape, where the size of achurch would 
be the least affected by cultural parameters, other than the 
practical need of the local population for a congregational 
building; in fact, any scope for investment of surplus resources 
in monumental architecture by the elite and the Church in 
Mesanagros would have been, at least in theory, rather limited. 

Despite the unsophisticated nature of most of our evi- 
dence, we can argue that the fifth and especially the sixth 
century was a period of expansion for the Rhodian country- 
side. We have strong indications that the rural occupation in 
this period was comparable with the Hellenistic-Early 
Roman heyday of rural occupation of the island, even though 
it possibly never matched it; the same is also suggested for 
Kos below. A possible stagnation or decline could be cau- 
tiously suggested for the Middle Imperial period up to c.400 
based on general historical grounds and the remarkable lack 
of archaeological material dated to this period. 


My survey managed to identify c. eighty Early Christian 
churches from the Rhodian countryside to be added to the 
seven or eight of the city of Rhodes. ^? This number appears 
remarkable, if we think that a similar number of monuments 
is attested from the larger and more important islands of 
Crete (c.90) and Cyprus (c.80-100).'°° Also note that an 


15^ Press counterweights could have been used for the processing of 
either olive or grapes. In fact, the only press equipment that can be 
clearly identified with olive processing is the trapetum: Kardulias and 
Runnels 1995, 131-3. The lack of trapeta from the region and the nearby 
production of Rhodian amphorae might link these apparatuses to wine- 


rather than oil-production. 
157 
In these calculations [ include the narthex as it would be used by 


the katechoumenoi. 

ER Compare Rautman 2003, 38 (Cyprus). 

'? Volanakis (2004a, 75) generally speaks of over 100 Early Chris- 
uan basilicas on Rhodes. 

'° Sweetman 2004, 320 (Crete); Rautman, 2003, 147 (Cyprus). 
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equally remarkable number of Early Christian basilicas are 
reported on the important island of Lesbos (c50-70).!*! 
Although the degree to which one can measure the wealth 
of a population on the basis of the number and the quality of 
basilicas is debatable, these data at least suggest a degree of 
economic growth for the island. What the dense distribution 
of these churches also indicates is the wide spread of Chris- 
tianity over the Rhodian countryside in Late Antiquity. 

Apart from the small number of cemetery churches (for 
example, Rhodes 1, ?11, 13, 79) and a few prominent centres 
of pilgrimage or martyr's cult (for example, Rhodes 28, 43, 
63, 73, 76-7), identified here, it seems right to suggest that the 
vast majority of these basilicas functioned as parish churches; 
their frequent location at the centre of earlier settlements also 
favours this interpretation. Furthermore, in the case of large 
coastal settlements in relation to which more than one Early 
Christian basilica has been reported, it is often evident that 
every church was archaeologically associated with a nearby 
residential nucleus; additional churches seem to have 
reflected a community’s growth in different neighbour- 
hoods.'^ I am not trying to deny the obvious shortcomings 
of calculating demography on the basis of the number and 
capacity of Early Christian basilicas, all the more so in the 
light of the mere fact that the approximate time span of these 
buildings as well their function lies beyond our knowledge. 
What I would like to cautiously suggest is the general impres- 
sion that the majority of these churches were basically parish 
churches; and thus, without reference to the question of who 
was responsible for their construction, that Early Christian 
churches were possibly associated with a specific segment of 
the rural population. Besides, the building of a Christian 
church for each rural community may have been the obvious 
and initial task of the ecclesiastical and imperial authorities 
during 400-650. This framework, I believe, offers the most 
appropriate way to link these isolated buildings to their other- 
wise missing topographical context and therefore a degree of 
linkage between church building and demography can be 
viewed as valid. Given that, the relative capacity of these 
buildings could possibly suggest an upper range for popula- 
tion numbers in the Rhodian countryside, but, it should be 
noted, this method makes no claim to offer a ratio of churches 
to a specific number of people on the ground. 

Another difficulty encountered in attempting a synthesis 
of this material is the problem of chronology. In the absence 
of internal chronological indications, the chronology of these 
buildings is usually arbitrary and random, based on either— 
far from secure—stylistic criteria concerning their architec- 
tural decoration, or historical events. In the latter case, the 
serious seismic activity placed in 514-15 and the Persian and 
Arab raids in the seventh century are widely invoked as 


^' Kaldellis 2002, 181-2. 
m Compare Kos 1-2; Rautman 2003, 148 (Cyprus). 


virtually irrefutable causes for the physical demise of these 
buildings.'®* The earthquake of 514-15 is used in numerous 
examples of buildings whose fabric preserves more than 
one— usually two — major construction phases, both attrib- 
uted to the early Byzantine period; it is characteristic that 
these buildings in their later phase are usually smaller in size 
and often show signs of hasty workmanship. The archae- 
ology of the island is presented in an unrealistic fashion as a 
spasmodic cycle of prosperity followed by a catastrophe at 
the beginning of the sixth century, culminating in a complete 
collapse by the mid seventh century. Besides, the overall 
evidence from the stylistic method of chronology indicates 
that a large number of the rural churches of Rhodes were 
evidently decorated either in the sixth century, or the second 
half of the fifth century. In practice, neither of these models 
can offer a reliable historical pattern for the rural churches of 
Rhodes; and it goes without saying, that the excavation and 
full publication of even one of these monuments, let alone a 
whole settlement, would eventually add volumes to our 
understanding of the archaeology of Late Antique Rhodes. 
It is nonetheless possible to suggest that the sixth century was 
a period of extensive church-building for the Rhodian coun- 
tryside (for example, Rhodes 53, 60, 63, 72) and, if so, this 
picture seems to coincide with the evidence from not only the 
city, but also the other islands too. For all these buildings the 
second half of the seventh century apparently marks their 
demise and the abandonment of the nearby settlements. 
Villages surrounded by cemeteries, farms, and agricultural 
areas were the most characteristic settlement pattern of the 
Rhodian countryside in Late Antiquity. In many respects the 
picture presented by the occupation of the island resembles 
the information we have from many areas of the Aegean 
region, Cyprus, and the eastern Mediterranean.'®* Prosper- 
ous coastal settlements were identified in the areas of Trianta 
(Rhodes 1-4), Theologos (Rhodes 11-12), Malona-Charaki 
(Rhodes 54), Kameiros Skala (Rhodes 28-30), Kretenia 
(Rhodes 31-4), Lindos-Kalathos-Lardos (Rhodes 55-8, 53, 
47) Apolakkia (Rhodes 60-2) and Lachania-Plimmyri 
(Rhodes 66-8). In terms of size, most of these churches 
were approximately 22-30 m long, while smaller churches 
(c.15-19 m long) are usually associated with the settlements 
of the hinterland. The former communities obviously 
depended largely on sea traffic, which would have involved 
the transport of the local agricultural production overseas. 
The extensive use of imported marble furnishings in these 
churches and the widespread presence of imported fine ware 
on the ground further support this view. We should never- 
theless expect that self-sufficiency probably remained the 
primary aim of the rural economy. The market-oriented 
dimension of the local economy may have also encouraged 


163 See Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 1991, 316-18; Volanakis? 
articles, in general. 
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some degree of specialization, while there can be little doubt 
that this inter-regional traffic in goods was fostered by offi- 
cially sponsored exchange in the form of annona shipments. 
Although any analysis of the Rhodian countryside’s eco- 
nomic character in Late Antiquity must at the moment be 
patchy, the excavation evidence— cautiously combined with 
geographical and other information—seems to suggest that 
primarily cereals and wine and perhaps also oil were among 
the main products of S and SE Rhodes, while the cultivation 
of vineyards, garden crops, and fig-trees were favoured along 
the western coast of the island. Pasture and beekeeping prob- 
ably dominated the inland and upland areas of the island.'® 
These and similar issues are again discussed in Chapter 6. 


THE KOAN COUNTRYSIDE 


No less than twenty-eight Early Christian basilicas are 
reported on the island, most of them divided between the 
coastal settlements of Kardamaina (Kos 1), Kephalos (Kos 2), 
and the city of Kos.'°° The lack of information in the written 
sources and specialized studies of the archaeological material 
places obvious limitations on any attempt to write the history 
of the countryside of Kos. The evidence from the large coastal 
settlements of Kardamaina, Kephalos, and Mastichari (Kos 3) is 
nevertheless significantly better than from the rest of the 
Dodecanese. The study of the above sites, apart from Early 
Christian churches, also reveals basic elements of these coastal 
settlements that are hardly detectable elsewhere: road and 
drainage systems, domestic and burial space, local manufacture, 
as well as information about the activities of the inhabitants. 
The first two sites were the major foci of the island’s population 
throughout antiquity, while the area of Mastichari was prob- 
ably occupied for the first time in the late Roman period. 


KARDAMAINA 


The seaside village of Kardamaina in the middle of the south- 
ern coast of the island is located near the centre of the ancient 
demos of Halasarna, one of the six demes of ancient Kos 
(Kos 1, Figs. 107-8). Since 1985 the site of the important 
sanctuary of Apollo and part of the large Early Christian 
coastal settlement has been the subject of a systematic exca- 
vation. In 2003 an intensive field survey project of the sur- 
rounding region began. Both projects are still in progress. 
The sanctuary of Apollo lies close to the beach and at the 


foot of the hill known as Tholos. This hill was probably the 


65 Rhodian honey exported to Ptolemaic Egypt: PS7 V 535.9, P. 
Car. Zen. | 59012.28; P. Carr. Zen. IV, 59680.15; Kruit and Worp 2000, 


91-2. 
/^^ Eor recent catalogues of monuments: Didioumi 2011, 95-109; 


Baldini et al. 2011. 


acropolis of the ancient city; discoveries include an ancient 
theatre, datable to the Hellenistic- Roman period, cut into the 
slope and the remains of the grand Early Christian basilica of 
Aghia Theotis, lying NW of the excavated area. As was 
typical, the Early Christian settlement was situated along 
the coast. The settlement stretches over a strip of land six 
km long, even though it probably consisted of several resi- 
dential nuclei, rather than a continuous occupation area. It 
seems that many Hellenistic sites were reoccupied in Late 
Antiquity, among them two fortification sites (Paliokastro- 
Kos 5.2, Fig. 114, Evraiokastro-Kos 1.7) that possibly con- 
trolled the sea traffic of the important strait.'°” 

The study of the stratigraphy suggests that there were two 
major phases in the life of the settlement stretching chrono- 
logically from the fifth to the seventh century. This picture 
closely agrees with the evidence from the Early Christian 
settlement of Kephalos and the city of Kos. In Phase A, we 
see that the walls of the houses were in many cases founded 
directly on the ruined structures of the sanctuary. There were 
one- or two-storey houses with courtyards constructed of 
worked stone or rubble, brick, and plaster. We know that a 
number of these buildings were roofed by barrel vaults. 
Phase A came to an end with the earthquake of 554, a picture 
that is common to all coastal settlements of Kos. After a thick 
layer of debris had covered the area, the inhabitants re-built 
their houses over their ruins, reusing whatever wall still 
stood and strengthening their foundations with a very thick 
layer of plaster or stone reinforcement. The walls of the houses 
of Phase B were less well-constructed, while new structures 
were few, of small size, and of poorer construction. A Late 
Antique burial complex was also found in the excavation area. 
The building may initially have been private, but it seems that it 
later received the victims of a serious catastrophe in the form of 
a mass burial, possibly after the earthquake of 554. 

The growth and prosperity of the Early Christian settle- 
ment of Kardamaina is clearly illustrated by the presence of 
four Early Christian basilicas in the wider area (Kos 1.3-6). 
The scale of the Aghia Theotis basilica (c.60 x 27 m) (Kos 1.5, 
Fig. 107) is really striking for a non-urban settlement from 
the Aegean region, since its size is comparable only with the 
cathedral church of the provincial capital and the Harbour Basil- 
ica of the city of Kos. The grand basilica has been tentatively dated 
to the fifth century. It was almost entirely built from material 
salvaged from the buildings of the sanctuary. Regarding other 
religious buildings, two Early Christian basilicas have been 
located nearby, and another one has been recently excavated at 
the centre of the modern village. 

A preliminary report of the pottery finds from the excavated 
site and the burial complex showed that the largest category 
of imported RS ware belongs to the Phocaean type, followed 
by examples of Levantine and African workshops. Local 
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production of amphorae, lamps, bowls, and cooking pots imi- 
tating popular prototypes has been detected. The discovery of 
a pottery kiln (Kos 1.2) near the Aghia Theotis basilica, pre- 
dominantly producing Late Roman 1 апа 13 amphorae, lamps, 
and other pots, along with large quantities of imported pottery, 
are particularly important for understanding the dynamic of 
the local economy and its interrelation with other regions. The 
bulk of the imported amphorae belonged to the Late Roman 1 
type, with the same type being produced also locally, along 
with imports of ‘Samian’, Late Roman 4 (Gaza), and Late 
Roman 5/6 amphora types (Palestine). 

Similarly, Asia Minor workshops met the local needs for 
lamps, but local imitations of Asia Minor and North African 
types were also prominent. Other finds include rotary mills, 
attesting to the processing of cereals in households. The inhab- 
itants of the settlement were also involved in the manufacture of 
stone vessels and millstones. The discovery of a jewellery mould 
made of local stone also testifies to metalwork activity. Numer- 
ous fragments of glass vessels and windowpanes that were found 
during the excavation of the settlement and dated from the fifth 
to the seventh centuries also seem to imply local production. 

As regards the field survey, the preliminary report indi- 
cates that the Hellenistic period is marked by a radical 
increase in pottery finds and clear evidence for local produc- 
tion. The apparent prosperity of Halasarna during the Hel- 
lenistic period is thought to have continued in the Early Roman 
period. However, very few datable sherds of the period 1 Bc—ap 
400 were collected during the survey or found in the excavation. 
It is quite likely that this dramatic decline in pottery finds was 
due to the gradual impoverishment of the sanctuary after the 
earthquake of 142-4, which is also attested by the stratigraphy of 
the excavated area; this is likewise connected to the Aegean-wide 
preference for nucleated residences in this period. Equally sig- 
nificant is the evidence for local production of pottery and the 
creation of new sites in the Late Roman period. The time span of 
the local production of amphorae has been placed between the 
mid sixth and the early seventh century or, alternatively, 
between the seventh and the eighth century.'9? An almost certain 
connection with the role of the state in the production and 
distribution of local goods is discussed in Chapter 6. What 
seems to be certain here is a boost in the production and export- 
ing of agricultural products (wine and oil) c.600 that may have 
continued well into the seventh century. Other sources of wealth 
for the local population in Late Antiquity may have been the 
local quarry of white marble at Mount Dikaios. 


KEPHALOS AND MASTICHARI 


In the area of the important ancient city of Astypalaia, centre 
of the Hellenistic demos of Isthmus, archaeological work has 


'^* Diamanti 2010a; Poulou-Papadimitriou and Didioumi 2010. 


unearthed seven Early Christian basilicas that apparently 
belonged to a large Early Christian coastal settlement stretch- 
ing along the small bay of modern Kephalos (Kos 2, Fig. 109). 
After about a decade of rescue excavations in the area, it is now 
possible to draw a general picture of the fabric and the history 
of the settlement. The settlement was organized according to a 
system of stone-paved roads with a central road running E-W, 
some 3.30-3.40 m wide with smaller ones crossing it. Houses 
were well-built, usually had two storeys, wooden roofs, and 
basement. They were divided into small rooms and often 
included a small yard and space for small-scale industrial 
activity. There was also a large building (22.50 x 6.50 m), 
which may have functioned as a shipyard for small boats. 

It seems that three different residential nuclei, which were 
separated by 'un-built' spaces, were developed around the 
excavated Early Christian churches. The preliminary study 
of these finds suggests that the Early Christian settlement 
occupied an area that was inhabited from the Hellenistic to 
the Late Roman period. According to the excavators, the 
peak of its expansion and economic growth roughly corres- 
ponds to the period between the strong earthquakes of 467—9 
and 554. Witnesses of the prosperity and the large population 
of the Early Christian settlement are the number, size, and 
rich decoration of the Early Christian churches along the 
Kephalos bay. The double basilica of Aghios Stephanos 
(Kos 2.2, Figs. 110-11), located at the eastern edge of the 
bay, is the most impressive. The ecclesiastical complex was 
splendidly situated on a rocky promontory and consisted of 
a large three-aisled basilica with nave colonnades, narthex, 
and a large atrium, a smaller basilica on the N side, a baptist- 
ery, and other annex buildings. Mosaic floors produced by 
the so-called mosaic workshop of Kos and elaborate marble 
furnishings were used for its decoration. The smaller north- 
ern basilica and the monumental atrium were later additions. 
It has been tentatively dated to the last quarter of the fifth 
century or the sixth century. 

Our information for the other six Early Christian basilicas 
of Kephalos is limited. Although life in the settlement con- 
tinued after 554, there are indications of a decrease in the 
material affluence of the inhabitants, that is, some building 
complexes were integrated and decreased in size, others were 
subdivided into smaller rooms, new walls breached the ori- 
ginal road grid, and small-scale industrial units were inserted 
into former houses; similar patterns are seen at Kardamaina 
and the city. As already noted, the phenomena of subdivision 
and encroachment have different meanings in the context of 
the archaeological evidence of Late Antiquity. The demise of 
the Early Christian settlement along with signs of serious 
damage is placed in the mid seventh century on account of 
the numismatic evidence and the tentative report about a 
raid of the Arab Abu’l Awar against the island in 654/5; 
eight folles of the emperor Heraclius (minted in 629/30 and 
639/40) from the excavation of the Perou plot are thought to 
mark the latest period of life in the settlement. However, 
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amphorae, different types of pottery, and other minor 
objects from the same site are believed to date to the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and possibly eighth and ninth centuries. If this 
information proves to be correct, it is possible to argue that 
the site was not totally abandoned during the following 
centuries. A strong piece of evidence for activity on the site 
in the early ninth century is the discovery of a silver coin of 
Leo V (813) (see also Chapter 7). 

The third major Early Christian coastal settlement on Kos 
lies in the area of Mastichari (Kos 3-4, Figs. 112-13), in the 
middle of the western side of the island. It seems that the 
area of the coastal settlement was occupied for the first time 
in the late Roman period. Excavation work in the area 
revealed groups of houses divided by roads, local production 
of ceramics, small-scale industrial activity, an elaborate Early 
Chrisuan church complex, and one more Early Christian 
church near the shore. The Aghios Ioannis ecclesiastical 
complex consists of a three-aisled basilica with narthex and 
galleries, with a two-room baptistery and several annex 
rooms. The style of the mosaics suggests a date с.500 or 
later. According to mosaic inscriptions, the bema floor was 
sponsored by the presbyter Kyriakos; Timotheos the deacon 
and his wife offered three golden nomismata for the nave 
mosaic and were also responsible for the decoration of the 
S aisle. Eustochios the enthekaris (treasurer), also member of 
the clergy, together with his wife, paid for the diakonikon 
mosaic. Bishop loannes probably paid for the decoration of 
the bapustery. The most interesting inscription comes from 
the N aisle: ‘Eustochiané the most modest nauklérissa and 
Maria, that is her boat, decorated the stoa’. The final demise 
of the settlement is believed to be in the seventh century. 

We can conclude that the Koan countryside shows signs 
of rural expansion and increased productivity in Late 
Antiquity, which corresponds to the broader picture of rural 
growth across the Aegean and the East Mediterranean. 
Although the scale and the nature of archaeological research is 
not the same from all three coastal regions, it seems that Ke- 
phalos, in comparison to the other two, was the most important 
and diverse in terms of economy and society: the large number 
of churches (seven), which represents one third of the total of 
Christian buildings from the island’s countryside, and its wide 
streets and well-constructed houses corroborate this view; the 
evidence for buildings of larger scale in the case of Kephalos— 
even though their function cannot be specified — may also be an 
indication of a more complex economy. 

The preferred settlement pattern here seems to be nucleated 
villages, possibly associated with outlying farmsteads.'°’ 
A number of dedicatory inscriptions reported from churches’ 
mosaics cast light on the island society. We saw that a deacon 


'’ Nig Late Antique site on the island has so far been identified as a 
farmstead, but this may be related to the nature of the archaeological 
research; Compare rural farmsteads from the island of Chios sid LR 
phases: Merousis 2002, 181, 182- 90, with bibliography; rural estates 
from Hellenistic Kos: Sherwin- White 1978, 228-9; Rhodes: Papachris- 


todoulou 1989, passim 


and his wife paid three nomismata for the decoration of the 
nave mosaic and the S aisle of a sumptuous church at Masti- 
chari. This evidence suggests that three nomismata (roughly, 
the cost of a donkey) was a substantial donation by the stand- 
ards of the local society and possibly indicative of the social 
standing of those whom these rural churches catered for.'7° 
To what extent was Eustochiané, the naukleérissa who paid for 
the decoration of the stoa, typical of the well-to-do people of 
the local society? Itis hard to tell as, apart from the clergy anda 
few mosaicists, most names attested in these inscriptions are not 
provided with a title. Imperial officials or other important people 
are only rarely attested in these inscriptions; nor were elite sites 
unearthed as part of these settlements. This may indicate that 
wealthy landowners owned large pieces of land in the fertile 
plain of Kardamaina and Kephalos, but they preferred to live in 
the towns, where they displayed their wealth and piety; local 
agents were perhaps employed to manage their property. Apart 
from them, the Church would also have been a substantial 
landowner. 

The overall evidence indicates therefore a relatively socially 
homogeneous population, which may have lived primarily 
on the land as smallholders or tenant farmers, but also 
engaged in seaborne occupations as traders and fishermen, 
as well as various kinds of craftsmanship. The cultivation of 
land (viticulture and cereals, in particular) traditionally con- 
stituted the economic basis of the island.""! The dramatic 
expansion of the sea trade in Late Antiquity certainly added 
a new dynamic dimension to the Koan economy, as a result 
of the great significance that the N-S sea route acquired after 
the founding of New Rome. Agricultural surplus would have 
fuelled the growing economy of these market towns and 
supported an island-wide project of church building. The 
evidence from imported tablewares and lamps indicates the 
predominance of Asia Minor-produced ceramics, which can 
be used to argue for a close economic contact between Kos 
and the nearby coasts of western Asia Minor. The local 
manufacture of amphorae, lamps, and other ceramics, as 
well as glass, stone, and metal objects is also suggested at 
various sites. The numismatic evidence shows that the city 
was the centre of economic life of the island in the fourth 
century. The distribution of coins in later centuries seems to 
suggest the gradual economic growth of the rural settlements 


7? Mango 1980, 40; compare Bandy 1970, no. 67: two individuals 
offering one semissis each for the mosaic decoration of a church in 
Elounta, Crete. 

'7! The island was renowned in antiquity for its fertility and the trade 
of Koan wine, textiles, and perfumes. The most important document 
about the economy of the island in the second-first century Bc is Syll? 
1000. This text offers information about the cultivation of crops of 
wheat, barley, beans, of timber production, of viticulture and pastoral 
farming, as well as the considerable importance of fishing in the econ- 
omy of the island: Sherwin-White 1978, 229-35. The island also 
exported large quantities of local wine to Alexandria, the Black Sea 
region, and Athens during the Hellenistic period. The first two regions 
supplied the island with cereals and other products: Johnson 2004, 
133—4, 145; Sherwin-White 1978, 226, 236-45. 
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and the monetization of their economies.'”* This development 
may have offered a partial substitute for urban centres in the 
regional economy, on which the traditional urban apparatus 
and culture had focused. The only characteristics marking out 
the cities from these large settlements such as Kephalos, Karda- 
maina, and Mastichari seem to be the presence of the imperial 
and ecclesiastical authorities and private elite mansions. On the 
other hand, in terms of Christian architecture, artisanal produc- 
tion and activity, street-planning, and possibly demography 
too, no essential differences can be observed.'”* 

Many of the Early Christian basilicas of these settlements 
have been dated с.500, while new construction is reported 
until the mid sixth century. An interesting issue is what 
happened in each of these parts of the island after 554. In 
light of the available evidence it seems that the city was 
doomed to serious decline thereafter, while the coastal settle- 
ments showed clear evidence of repairs, local manufacture, 
and even the exporting of agricultural production; these 
repairs were, however, careless, and older buildings were 
often subdivided into several rooms or turned into small- 
scale industrial units. It is useful to note that coins after the 
reign of Heraclius are absent from the city but attested in 
the countryside. It is difficult to know whether this picture 
was the outcome of the earthquake or the culmination of a 
long process of empire-wide changes in the role of the cities 
from the later sixth century onwards. Without prejudice to 
the previous observation, we should, finally, take into 
account one more factor: the obvious differences in method- 
ology and theoretical background with which the monuments 
of the city and the countryside have been studied: nothing 
except architecture was apparently used for the study of the 
Early Christian basilicas by the Italian excavators, who also 
believed that after 554 the island was lying in ruins; hence one 
should allow for the possibility of bias concerning the monu- 
ments of the city in relation to those more recently excavated 
in the countryside. In this respect, the new evidence from the 
wealthy mansions of the city showing occupation down to the 
seventh century is really valuable, though still too meagre to 
change the traditional picture. The later history of these settle- 
ments is again discussed in Chapter 7. 


KALYMNOS AND TELENDOS 


No literary source refers to Kalymnos and the other neigh- 
bouring islands (Telendos, Pserimos, and Kalolimnos 
(Fig. 117) in Late Antiquity.'’* On the other hand, the arch- 
aeological material provides an astonishing number of Early 
Christian remains, implying a period of prosperity for these 
island communities. A number of Early Christian basilicas 
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together with a few other monuments have recently received 
relatively careful treatment by the archaeologists. It is now 
also possible to obtain a general picture about the history of 
two settlements in Kalymnos (Vathy) and Telendos in this 
period, and my discussion will focus on these two areas. 

It should be said at the outset that, as we noted for Kos, 
the strong earthquakes of c.467—9 and 554 that written sources 
specifically associate with the region (but not the island) 
have traditionally dictated the views of the excavators of these 
monuments. The study of the stratigraphy at Kalymnos also 
seems to furnish strong indications for serious destruction 
around the mid sixth century (that is, Chalkitis-Kalymnos 2, 
Taxiarchis-Kalymnos 7, Palaiopanagia-Kalymnos 6). After this 
damage and already in the late sixth-seventh century, we see 
that burials were inserted in the floor of the churches. 

In Late Antiquity Kalymnos remained politically incorp- 
orated in Kos;'”° the same dependence can be assumed for the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. In addition, the economy and the 
material culture of the island seem to be closely linked to 
those of the island of Kos, as well as Halikarnassos and 
Knidos and their territories.'’° More than forty Early Chris- 
tian churches have so far been located on the islands of Ka- 
lymnos, Telendos, and a number of offshore islets, with the 
small island of Presimos having at least six. Imported marble 
church furnishings were widely used for the decoration of 
several churches of these islands. The origin of some of them 
has been supposed to be Prokonnesos, while others may have 
come from the quarries of Kos, Thasos, and elsewhere. 77 

Early Christian occupation of Kalymnos is spread over the 
two fertile valleys of the island (Vathy and Kantouni-Pothia), 
while other settlements are also found in the area of Empor- 
eios, near the modern harbour of Pothia, and at Skalia as well 
as elsewhere. On Telendos the major settlement was located 
along the eastern coast of the island facing Kalymnos.'”* 

Vathy (Kalymnos 1-14, Figs. 118-30) was perhaps the 
most important centre of habitation on the island through- 
out antiquity because the largest and best-watered plain of 
the island was situated here. The coastal plain is enclosed by 
high and steep mountains and the safe harbour offered 
access to the sea; it is supposed that the harbour went 
further inland in antiquity. Extensive remains of an Early 
Christian settlement were located on the towering cliffs 
surrounding the eastern part of the plain from both sides, 
especially on the southern side called Hellenika. Here a 


75 Constantakopoulou 2007, 187. 

7* Mosaic floors and marble furnishings of Kalymnos tentatively 
attributed to the so-called mosaic workshop of Kos: Karabatsos 1994, 
289-90, 351-2; Koutellas 2003, 76; Parrish 2001. See also the discussion 
about Late Roman pottery and lamps below. 

!77 Karabatsos 1994, 292-3, 326, 329. 

"* Bean and Cook (1957, 131-3) assume that the ancient deme- 
centre of Panormos is likely to have been on Telendos; here also lie 
the traces of a rock-cut theatre. 

179 In Classical times the area represented the demos ot Amphipetran, 
which was renamed to Orkatos in Hellenistic times; both names mean 
the place surrounded, or enclosed, by hills. 
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number of ruined houses, cisterns, tombs, and Early Chris- 
tian churches still remain standing. In the area of Rhina no 
less than six Early Christian basilicas (Kalymnos 2-5, 8-9) 
have been discovered out of thirteen in Vathy overall. All 
these churches are three-aisled basilicas whose walls had a 
face of roughly shaped limestone blocks filled with rubble 
and lime mortar; or simply stones and rubble. They usually 
have a rectangular annex chamber attached on their long 
sides, while one of their aisles often terminates in the east 
in an apse. In three or more examples these lateral aisles 
were barrel-vaulted. The most elaborate monuments are the 
Palaiopanaghia basilica and the Taxiarchis (Kalymnos 5-6, 
Figs. 127-8). 

Most of the Vathy basilicas are dated to the first half of the 
sixth century based on stylistic criteria (in terms of their 
architectural plans and furnishings) and a few stray coins. 
The tiny church of Aghia Sophia could be placed towards the 
end of this century or even later (Kalymnos 5, Fig. 124). It 
seems safe to argue that these churches were most probably 
seriously damaged by the seismic activity of the mid sixth 
century; a number of them were apparently rebuilt (Kalymnos 
2, 4, 6, 7, Figs. 123, 125-6, 129). Three different types of 
Early Christian houses are attested in the extensive remains 
of the Hellenika site comprising one- and two-storey rect- 
angular buildings. Clusters of burial chambers with barrel- 
vaulted roofs can be recognized at the edge of the residential 
area of Hellenika but also in other locations on the island; 
they are usually located either in groups at the outskirts of 
settlements or in association with Early Christian churches 
(Fig. 121). Apart from the free-standing single burial cham- 
bers, there are examples of several rooms attached together, 
which in a few cases form complex burial monuments. 
A recent preliminary study of these funerary monuments 
showed that most of these buildings belonged to Late 
Antiquity.'®° The types of lamp found in association with 
them point to commercial links with Ephesos, Attica, Egypt, 
and Cyprus. The different types of houses and monumental 
graves at Vathy reveal the complexity of the local society. 

A large number of Early Christian churches and a tiny 
section of the coastal settlement have been discovered on 
Telendos (Telendos 1-6, Figs. 136-48). Five out of six Early 
Christian churches on the island are located along its eastern 
coast facing Kalymnos; three Roman—Late Roman bath- 
houses are also associated with this settlement and its 
churches. Recent rescue excavations led to the careful study 
of a tiny part of the Early Christian settlement on this site; a 
good number of Early Christian monuments have also been 
reported on the opposite coast of Kalymnos. The archaeo- 
logical material leaves no doubt that the eastern coast of 

Telendos, together with the whole area of the channel and 
the satellite islets, played an important role in Late Antiquity, 


Isc 


Koutellas 2005a. 


as a centre of population, maritime activity, and possibly 
Christian cult beyond the island level. The Telendos channel 
offered excellent anchorage for ships in all winds; it is telling 
that the ancient demos of Panormos (‘always fit for mooring 
in’) was possibly placed here, while Piri Reis (101/b) names 
the coast of Telendos facing Kalymnos and the strait as the 
major harbour of the island suitable for large ships. 

The Early Christian houses of Telendos (Telendos 9) were 
simple rectangular buildings; their walls were made of rub- 
ble, to which broken tiles and lime mortar were occasionally 
added; they also had tile roofs, and their floors were made of 
dumped earth or stones. Extensive remains of the Early Chris- 
tian settlement have been discovered under water. This led to 
the assumption that the earthquake of 554 caused the submer- 
gence of large part of the eastern shoreline of the island, but 
this theory has not been scientifically confirmed."*! 

The study of the stratigraphy recognized three different 
phases in these buildings; on the basis of the pottery and coin 
material collected, it is possible to argue that the first phase, 
between the fifth and mid sixth century, was marked by the 
largest expansion of the settlement and ended with large-scale 
destruction, most probably caused by the earthquake of 
554.19? "Thereafter, it seems that some buildings were aban- 
doned; others were rebuilt or repaired; in the latter case, 
supporting piers were added to the walls. This phase probably 
ends in the third quarter of the seventh century (see also 
Chapter 7). The discovery of many fragments of imported 
RS pottery allows us to envisage the commercial links between 
the busy harbour of Telendos and other East Mediterranean 
regions. Besides, production of Late Antique ceramics has 
been located in the remote coastal site of Kapsalos (‘burnt- 
site), which remains unstudied.'? Other minor objects attest 
to the major occupations of the local population, that is, 
seaborne activities, agriculture, and stock-raising. 

By the end of the tenth century there seems to be a general 
demographic recovery for the islands and the reoccupation of 
coastal areas; in the case of these two islands, this phenom- 
enon can be followed in the repair of the large basilica of 
Aghios Vassilios on Telendos (Telendos 3, Figs. 138-9), the 
construction of the church of Kyra Chosti at Vathy, and of 
the Byzantine castle of Chora.'™* 

The Late Roman necropolis known as Tholaria or Pefki 
(Telendos 7, Figs. 140-3) is located at the SW of the modern 
village near the Early Christian settlement; it consists of 
burial chambers roofed with barrel vaults, similar to those 
attested at Vathy (Sari 1).'*’ Nine examples survive today, 


'5! Sea-level changes in the region: Pirazzoli 1988. 

'*? The strong inclination and deformation of walls point to damage 
probably caused by seismic activity: Koutellas 2004, 378, n. 23. 

^ M. Koutellas: personal communication. 

' The Arab geographer Edrisi (writing descriptive geography in 
Sicily, twelfth century) says for Kalymnos that the island was inhabited 
and its harbour offered shelter against all winds: Jaubert 1975, 128. 

** Compare on Palatia below. 
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while three others are located near the large basilica of 
Aghios Vassilios (Telendos 3). Traces of crosses incised and 
then painted with red colour on the plastered surface of their 
interior walls were reported. 

The overall evidence from Kalymnos, Telendos, and the sat- 
ellite islands provides therefore a picture of a landscape densely 
populated during Late Antiquity. The distribution of sites at 
Kalymnos and Telendos basically follows the patterns of earlier 
periods: the eastern coastline of Telendos, the harbour site of 
Vathy, and Damos remained the major centres of population. 
The fullest monumental landscape of these islands apparently 
coincides with the late fifth/first half of the sixth century. Early 
Christian churches were also found on the tiny offshore islets of 
Aghia Kyriaki, Aghios Andreas, Aghios Nikolaos, and tou Sare 
to nesi (Kalymnos_s 1-4), a fact that further illustrates the 
impression of a full Late Antique landscape; these small churches 
were furnished with several annex buildings and cisterns. 

A plausible way to explain the large number of Early 
Christian monuments here is to argue for a dynamic incorp- 
oration of the local economy within an expanding network 
of seaborne exchange. The astonishing economic and demo- 
graphic growth of Kalymnos and Symi during the nineteenth 
century asa result of sponge-fishing offers a telling parallel to 
this hypothesis. Moreover, the limited agricultural and forest 
land that these islands show today may not have been the 
case in Late Antiquity. Note that Ovid refers, though poet- 
ically, to Kalymnos as ‘shady with forests’ (silvisque umbrosa 
Calymne), which might mean that the island was covered 
with woodland in antiquity.'*® In any case, the fertile island 
of Kos and the opposite mainland region of the Meander 
valley could have easily supplied these islands with staple 
products and timber for local use or trade, as was generally 
the case in classical antiquity as well as until the recent 
past." In fact, Vathy and the Telendos channel may not 
only have offered a safe shelter on the difficult narrow sea 
channel between the eastern shores of Kos and Kalymnos 
and the opposite Asia Minor coasts, but they could also have 
provided a base for maritime traders using the busy trunk 
route along the shoreline of western Asia Minor to and from 
Constantinople. The contemporary bathhouses discovered 
in association with them support this view. 

Finally, the discovery of eighth-century coins and seals at 
Vathy, Galatiani, and Telendos strongly emphasizes the 
importance of these coastal settlements also in the following 
centuries (see Chapter 7). 


186 : . 
Ovid, Ars Amatoria, 2.81. 


In antiquity Kalymnos was famous for its honey: Ovid Metam. 
8.222; Strabo 10.5.19; also Vita Eustratii Presbyteris 370.9 (ninth-tenth 
century). A Koan inscription of the beginning of the second century & 
tells us that Kalymnos paid tribute to the Homopoliteia for their local 
products, that is, local wine, tilling oxen, and wool: Segre 1952, no. 17, 
p. 24. Also note the information in the Sada (s.v. Kalymnos) that 
Ptolemy Philadelphos transferred a special type of wheat from Kalym- 
nos to Egvpt. 
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THE ISLANDS OF KARPATHOS, 
SARIA, AND KASSOS 


Karpathos (Fig. 148) is a long, narrow, mountainous island, its 
backbone formed by a range of hills that virtually divide the 
island into two parts. Travel by sea has been, and to some 
extent still is, the commonest way of communicating between 
the northern and southern parts of the island. Since antiquity, 
the sea area between Rhodes and Karpathos is known as the 
Karpathian Sea and, together with that between Karpathos 
and Kassos, is thought to be a very difficult passage.'** 

Despite its size, the archaeology of Karpathos is little 
known compared to the other Dodecanese islands. In this 
case, therefore, a detailed catalogue of sites seems useful. As 
we will see, the Early Christian monuments from Karpathos 
offer important information about the local society and its 
relation with the imperial centre. Moreover, a few references 
to the island in contemporary sources to be discussed in 
Chapter 6, clearly show that Karpathos played an important 
role in the maritime exchange of goods during Late Antiquity. 
This information provides us with a useful social and eco- 
nomic context within which we can look at the archaeological 
record. The second case study in this chapter concerns the site 
of Palatia on the small island of Saria, where a so far unknown 
Late Antique ‘secondary town’ is surveyed. 

Karpathos reports no fewer than twenty-two Early Chris- 
tian basilicas and six more on Saria; at least two, possibly four, 
monuments were recognized on Kassos. It is clear that the 
remarkable number of Early Christian churches and settle- 
ments on these islands were somehow also connected to the 
seaborne activities of their inhabitants. Yet only three basilicas, 
Aghia Anastasia (Arkassa), Afoti (Pigadia), and Gyalou Chor- 
afi (Leukos), have received a fairly good, though not complete, 
study of their remains (Karpathos 2—4, Figs. 151-61). 

The topographical study of Early Christian material shows 
that the most important settlements on Karpathos, Saria, and 
Kassos (Fig. 175) continued to be the sites of the major 
Classical settlements/cities (Vrykous-Vroukous, Arkaseia- 
Arkassa, Pigadia-Potidaion, Palatia, and Fry).'?? Late antique 
Arkassa (Karpathos 3, Figs. 156-7) roughly occupied the site 
of the ancient city, which started from the isthmus connect- 
ing the acropolis with the mainland and continued inland. 
Five Early Christian basilicas have been reported, including 
an elaborate monument dedicated to Aghia Anastasia. ? It 
was probably built in the second-fourth quarter of the sixth 
century and clearly replaced at least one earlier church on the 


IS Strabo 10.488; Homeric Hymns, Apol. 43 (‘the windy island’); 
Horace, Od. 1.35.8; 4.5.10; Anth.Gr. 7.366.2 (‘tempest of Karpathos’); 
6.245.1 (‘when the tempest shattered the sea of Karpathos’). For the 
physical background, see Melas 1985, 15—26. 

S9 n 5 e : I 

For the ancient cities of the island: Ma 2009; Hansen and Nielsen 
2004, 745-7. 
"* Compare Rhodes 60: Aghia Anastasia. 
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same site (early fifth century). Mosaic inscriptions from these 
monuments offer useful insights into the local society and, in 
one case, the involvement of imperial personalities. The main 


dedicatory mosaic inscription of Aghia Anastasia reads as 
follows: 


In honour of Anastasia, bride and consort of Christ, whom the 
leader of life redeemed with his own blood, who has (now) been 
surrounded and adorned with glory. I, the sinner and pitiful bishop 
Kyros, and the clerics, pious and dear to God, adorned this place in 
the 20th of June of the third indiction. 

Master, remember in your kingdom the fruit-bearers, Yakinthos, 
the most glorious cubicularius; and Isidoros, the epitropos despoti- 


kou; and Ioannes, the oil-merchant; and Kyriakos the notary; and 
the mosaicists Georgios and Kosmas. 


Apart from the bishop Kyros, a list of outstanding bene- 
factors and contributors are commemorated in this excep- 
tional text from Arkassa. The first is Yakinthos the 
cubicularius. ?! Cubicularii were subordinate to the powerful 
praepositus and the primicerius of the imperial sacred bed- 
chamber. Yet the use of évSof6tatos/gloriorissimus here would 
be odd for any post other than the superintendent of the 
sacred bedchamber (praepositus sacri cubiculi).'°* The epitro- 
pos despotikou Isidoros bears no honorary title. He may be 
identified with a local procurator responsible for the admin- 
istration of the imperial property or other imperial financial 
interests in the province and/or the city. Тһе naming of a 
cubicularius and a procurator of the imperial property as 
actual benefactors could be explained by assuming that 
these officials were members of the local elite who had 
acquired imperial posts; alternatively, the church may have 
been erected on imperial land or was supported by a grant 
authorized for this purpose by the local department for the 
administration of the imperial lands on behalf of the 
emperor.'”* More certainly, Ioannes the oil-merchant, who 
comes next in the text, must be member of the local elite. One 
wonders whether Ioannes was an oil-merchant with his own 
ship(s), as the word elaioprates may imply, or also owned 
land on the island. In the latter case, loannes may even be a 
contractor of imperial lands—inferred by the presence of 
Isidoros in the same text—and also exporter of surplus 
product abroad. Be that as it may, the reference to the 
trade in olive oil most probably indicates the cultivation 
of olive trees locally. The notary Kyriakos must have been 
either a low-ranking imperial bureaucrat or a member of the 
local church. The text ends with the names of the mosaicists 


191 De|maire 1995, 151-60; Jones 1964, 566-72. 

"^ Jones 1964, 569-70; compare PLRE IIA, Hyacinthus 606 
(seventh-century seal of a cabicularius); PLRE П, Hyacinthus 1, 574, 
2, *cubicularius (Italy c.449). йй 

* Jones 1964, 412-14, 426-7, 1166 (3); compare Feissel 1983, 
117-18, no. 120 (eputropos chorion despotikon). 

U^ Note that the praepositus sacri cubiculi also supervised some 
departments ot the res privata: Jones 1964, 425-6. 
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Martyrios and Faustinos, while the mosaicist Stephanos 
was responsible for the floor of the narthex. According 
to the numismatic evidence, the site survived until the 
mid seventh century. 

The area of Pigadia, the villages of Aperi, Volada, and Othos 
and the plain of Aphiartis, are the most productive and fertile 
areas. Affording access to them, the large harbours of Pigadia 
and Makrys Ghialos would be the centre of the local market in 
agricultural products and foodstuffs. In antiquity and but also 
in later periods, Karpathos is reported as a periodic exporter of 
grain and timber.” A parallel aspect of local trading activity 
may have been selling at high prices travel provisions pro- 
duced locally or brought from neighbouring areas to the 
travellers who entered their harbours before they crossed the 
notoriously violent waters of the Karpathian Sea. 

Recent archaeological work at Pigadia adds new informa- 
tion to the history of the Early Christian settlement 
(Karpathos 4-5). The settlement spread along the long bay, 
featuring no fewer than three basilicas near the shore; one of 
its cemeteries has been recently excavated near Vronti. The 
so-called Afoti basilica seems to have received an elaborate 
decoration of imported marble around the second half of 
the fifth-early sixth century, although the actual building 
was probably earlier, perhaps of the early fifth century 
(Figs. 158-61). The church later received various modifica- 
tions and survived, in a reduced form, in the following cen- 
turies. The Early Christian church at Vronti was erected on 
top of a low hill behind Pigadia bay and close to a small 
anchorage. It was also decorated with imported marble fur- 
nishings and probably had a funerary function (Figs. 162-5). 
Coins and other evidence indicate a very rough time span for 
the church between c.450-650. 

The coastal area of Leukos, situated on the middle-west 
side of the island, also preserves remarkable Early Christian 
remains (Karpathos 2, Figs. 151-5). Sloping cliffs end in a 
fertile coastal plain abutting the sea, known as Gialou Chor- 
afi. The promontory of Gialou Chorafi creates two harbours. 
Though small, these harbours afford excellent shelter to small 
craft in all winds."^ Other archaeological material here 
includes a large underground Roman cistern at Ria, a 
medieval fort, and a number of rock-cut tombs along the 
south slope of a rocky hill, behind the fertile coastal plain. 
Prehistoric and Hellenistic/Roman finds are also reported 
from the nearby sites of Rizes, Pelekito, and Ria. Pelekito 
was probably an ancient quarry, part of which accommo- 
dated a number of dwellings and a cistern in the Roman 
period. At least two Early Christian basilicas, a large Late 
Roman bath (or industrial washery), dockyard facilities, and 
various parts of a coastal settlement (including a purple-dye 


195 Ma 2009, 131-2; Peleidis 2006, 160 (timber and pine-pitch); 

Stephanidou and Papavassileiou 2003; Kasperson 1966, 106. 
Mediterranean Pilot IN. 1955, 326. 

"^ Hope Simpson and Lazenby (1962, 166) suggested a granary. 
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workshop and one or more pottery kilns) have been located 
near the seashore. Along with the information of the Theo- 
dosian Code about the Karpathian shipowners, the mass of 
the archaeological evidence from the site suggests that the 
Leukos settlement was an important stopover harbour in the 
inter-regional transport of goods and people.? 

Isolated by land from the more populous and productive 
southern part of the island but being close to the excellent 
harbour of Tristomo, Vrykous may have been a commercial 
centre in Late Antiquity (Karpathos 1, Figs. 149-50). The 
three Early Christian basilicas and a few rock-cut Christian 
tombs belonged to a small maritime settlement that probably 
grew up amid the ruined buildings of the ancient acropolis. 
The broad, sloping valley of Avlona to the SE was the 
nearest area suitable for agriculture. Regarding Tristomo 
(Karpathos 8, Figs. 168-71), the ruins of three Early Chris- 
tian churches strongly suggest that its large harbour played 
an important role in the maritime economy of Karpathos. In 
addition, the sites of Makrys Ghialos, Mesochori, Diaphani, 
Aghios Minas, Aghios Nikolaos, and Alimountas (on Saria) 
most probably functioned as small anchorage-settlements in 
Late Antiquity (Karpathos 6, 7, 9, 10-11, Figs. 166-8, 172-3; 
Saria 2, Fig. 174). 

Hierokles’ Synekdemos does not mention Karpathos in its 
catalogue of cities of the Islands. Based on the archaeological 
and historical sources, we can nevertheless argue that the 
twentieth missing city of Hierokles should be located on 
Karpathos. In the absence of any other written source, the 
large coastal settlements of Arkassa, Pigadia, Leukos, or even 
Palatia in Saria would equally plausible candidate to be the 
missing civitas.'”’ This example highlights the profound dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing in this period, purely on the basis of 
archaeological evidence, between a civitas and a large village. 

The numismatic reports about Karpathos feature a 
remarkable concentration of copper coins dated from the 
second half of the fourth to the first half of the fifth cen- 
сигу,299 One cannot fail to combine this evidence with the 
contemporary references by Synesios and in the Theodosian 
Code to Karpathian ships and merchants.”°' Several Early 
Christian churches were apparently built during this 
period as well. Coins become very scarce in the following 
period, while no further mention of the island appears in the 
written sources. One might speculate that a large part of the 


5. In light of the evidence in Leukos and Arkassa, Kollias (1970, 2-4, 
fig. 2) argued that the ancient sea lane between Crete and Rhodes, being 
part of the long route that linked North Africa and Crete with western 
Asia Minor, ran along the western coast of the island with possible 
stopovers at the harbours of Arkassa, Gyalou Chorafi, Tristomo, and 
Palatia. However, meteorological and hydrological factors seem to 
favour sailing along the eastern coast of the island. 

1? The content of the important inscription of Aghia Anastasia 
renders Arkassa the strongest contender. 

200 Karabatsos 2006, 295. 

291 See Chapter 6, pp. 88-9. 
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Karpathian merchant fleet was destroyed in the ill-fated 
large-scale naval expedition against Vandal Africa in 468, 
during which naval powers (the vast majority being merchant 
ships) from across the Eastern and the Western Empire took 
part.” Another possibility would be that the famous earth- 
quake that struck Crete in 365 caused serious damage to 
this island as well??? In any case, coin finds from coastal 
settlements apparently place the economic contraction and 
possibly the abandonment of the coastal settlements in the 
mid seventh century (see Chapter 7). 


PALATIA: THE DISCOVERY OF AN 
IMPORTANT LATE ANTIQUE SETTLEMENT 


The site of Palatia (Saria 1) on the small satellite island of Saria (23 
km’), N of Karpathos, will be the subject of this case study. It 
concerns a large, barely known Late Roman village or small town 
with an acropolis, several ecclesiastical buildings, bathhouses, a 
necropolis, and residential quarters (Figs. 17-60). My field- 
work on the site consisted of an extensive topographical sur- 
vey and surface examination of the area and the material 
visible above the ground. It reports important new buildings 
and reinterprets others already known and thus contributes to 
the study of an exceptional palimpsestic historical landscape. 

Palatia (see Fig. 17) is situated near a small bay along the 
eastern coast of Saria. A small coastal plain is formed at the bottom 
of a ravine that runs down to the sea. Further inland steep slopes rise 
into cliffs, and the narrow plain contracts to a gorge. Among other 





Kastellos} 
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Fig. 17 The cove of Palatia, Saria 


202 Heather 2005, 399-407 (events and military logistics). 

20% Steiros etal. 2004; it seems possible that the southern Dodecanese 
islands (Kassos, Karpathos, S Rhodes) were also affected by this large- 
scale seismic activity. 
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ruins a large number of small vaulted buildings are immediately 
visible to visitors as they approach the little cove. These 
monuments, generally known as ‘medieval buildings’, are 
the most characteristic feature of the site and have provoked 
much debate about their purpose and chronology. Offering 
new evidence and observations, I am going to argue that 
these structures probably served as burial chambers, being 
used from the Late Roman until perhaps the late Ottoman 
period. It should be emphasized that despite the wealth of 
ancient remains on the site, no excavation has ever been 
carried out. Our current information about the site consists 
of erratic descriptions of its scattered ruins standing on the 
ground amidst the thick bush-wood, later dykes, and field- 
walls. A brief summary of earlier information about Palatia is 
therefore a useful starting point. 

Piri Reis (398b) mentions Saria (Kücük Kerpe, Nisireye), 
together with Karpathos, saying that the island provided safe 
shelter to navigators on windy days. Although Ross did not 
visit Saria himself, he provides us with the earliest account of 
the Palatia ruins during his journey to Karpathos. Interest- 
ingly enough, Ross writes that people describe the site as a 
large ruined monastery with numerous churches and mosaic 
floors. The central church is dedicated to Aghia Sophia. 
According to Ross, most of the ancient monuments of Saria 
are tombs, and he finishes his report by asking whether the 
ancient city of Nisyros should be located here.” Bent (1885) 
spends only a short paragraph on the site, focusing on the 
rock-cut tombs, similar to those he excavated at Vrykous. He 
also describes an old watchtower ‘with a curious water con- 
duit chiselled in the rock leading to it’; this tower was built, 
according to Bent, to protect the only fertile portion of the 
island.” Dawkins (1902-3) gives a brief description of the 
‘medieval remains’ of Palatia and the large Early Christian 
basilica beneath the church of Aghia Sophia. For the vaulted 
buildings he notes that those on the northern slope were 
massed together inside a wall. He also reports that the low 
cliffs that enclose the little harbour on this northern side were 
covered with remains of walls; these were, Dawkins believes, 
watchtowers commanding the landing place, as he had seen a 
similar building on the Acropolis at Pigadia.” He finally 
refers to a spring of brackish water made of ancient spolia that 
can be still seen by the seaside.2” Michaelidis-Nouaros 
(1940) also describes the extensive ruins of Palatia but mostly 
repeats the information of Bent and Dawkins."?* Hope Simp- 
son and Lazenby (1962) offer a brief overview of the history 


^^ Ross 1845, 62. 

229 Bent 1885, 239. 

J^ Dawkins 1902-3, 206-8. I suspect that both Dawkins and Bent 
above refer here to the partly standing apses of the basilicas to be 
discussed below. | 

7 “This is different from a stepped vat (/atsia) nearby used for the 
watering of the animals: Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1962, 167; Mout- 
sopoulos 1978, 345, pl. 98. х 

х Місћасаі5- Моиагоѕ 1940, 315-18. 


of the site, both ancient and modern, and point out the 
predominately ‘medieval’ character of the extant remains. 
Moutsopoulos (1978) has offered the most extended descrip- 
tion of these ruins so far. His study offers a number of useful 
plans of buildings and a historical narrative of the extant 
buildings of the site, but in what follows, I am going to 
argue against many of his views. 

In various archaeological reports to date, Neolithic and 
Bronze Age finds, Classical/Hellenistic inscriptions, rock- 
cut tombs, one large Early Christian basilica, a bathhouse, 
and several ‘medieval buildings’ of unclear function have 
been reported in Palatia. It is also important that the inhab- 
itants of ancient Saros (that is, the Sarioi) are recorded 
twice in the so-called Athenian Tribute Lists as members 
of the Delian League.*°’ This together with the extended 
remains of Palatia made some scholars identify Saros with 
the Nisyros of Strabo, who oddly mentions it as one of the 
four cities (tetpaxodc) of ancient Karpathos.*!° In modern 
times, the inhabitants of Saria resided in the now abandoned 
hamlet of Argos located on a higher level to the W and 
NW of Palatia.2'’ Apart from several families that stayed 
permanently on the island, the inhabitants of the village 
of Olympos in northern Karpathos used to migrate along 
with their animals to Argos twice a year for ploughing 
and harvesting. Referring to Argos, Manolakakis in 1896 
speaks of a large agrarian seasonal village (petoxtov &йоу), 
while Michaelidis-Nouaros and Hope Simpson and Lazenby 
describe the cycle of annual migration of the Karpathians to 
the island.*'? Argos was already abandoned when Michaelidis- 
Nouaros wrote about Saria.7'* The village consisted of single- 
roomed houses separated from each other by farms and 
threshing floors. The agrarian population apparently used 
the ruined buildings of Palatia as storerooms, seasonal dwell- 
ings, and shelter for their animals. The ruins of Palatia bear 
clear witness to this activity as well as the numerous dykes and 
terraces of fieldstones in the same area. Some of them are still 


used for sheepfolds. 


The Built Landscape of Palatia 


Mentioned by all writers, the small church of Aghia Sophia is 
located near the dry streambed of Enti near the sea (Figs. 18-20). 
The remains of a much larger Early Christian basilica are clearly 
visible below. The large apse with synthronon and the bishop’s 


209 7G [? 283. 3.21; 290. 1.4; also in /G 12.1. 1010-1. 

?19 Eor the discussion see Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 771; Makri 1998; 
Patsiada 2012, 22-30. 

213 Apart trom some fields near Argos, another fertile plain with remains 
of previous habitation on the island is the area of Nap(p)es to the SE. 

^? Manolakakis 1896, 152; Michaelidis-Nouaros 1940, 318; Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby 1962, 168, n. 126; Ma 2009, 141, pl. 5.6. Note 
that Olympos had c.1500 inhabitants in the early twentieth century. 

18 Moutsopoulos 1978, 347. 
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Fig. 20 Corinthian capital from Aghia Sophia 





Fig.19 The Aghia Sophia basilica: the synthronon below the 
modern chapel 


throne are well preserved (Fig. 19). The dimensions of the three- 
aisled basilica are 38 x 19 m. A few examples of architectural 
elements associated with the building indicate that the church 
received lavish decoration of imported marble furnishings.?"* 
Two large Corinthian capitals that most probably belonged to 
the nave colonnade are dated on stylistic grounds to the first 
quarter of the fifth century (Fig. 20).^ ^ A nearby building on the 
opposite side of the steamhead can be identified as a bathhouse; 
it consists of three long rooms covered with barrel vaults which 
show signs that they might have been encased; a shallow apse in 
the north wall can still be detected; ceramic pipes survive high up 
at each angle of the walls (Fig. 17). 


? Dawkins 1902-3, 207, pl. 13; Lazarides 1955, 246-7; Moutsopou- 
los 1978, 300-2, pls. 80a, 81, and 84a; figs. 66-7. 
215 Zollt 1994, 130, 136, no. 365 fig. 11. 


Fig. 21 EC bathhouse/chapel near Aghia Sophia 


Another interesting ruined structure is located a few 
metres further up on the slope to the E of Aghia Sophia 
(Fig. 21). The building in its present form consists of two 
rooms. The northern one is covered by a vault; an arch is 
opened in the eastern wall of this room that seems later to 
have been blocked with a wall, while small blind arcades 
opened on the south and north wall. A small window-like 
entrance gave access to a second room with a low ceiling, also 
being divided by a wall. More interestingly, on the plastered 
surface of the north wall traces of a Greek inscription in red 
paint inside a tabula ansata are sull preserved (Fig. 22). The 
text consists of about five lines finished with a cross. The 
only part of the inscription that can be read today is the word 
[é]moxéxov in line 4, but the letter forms of the whole text 
clearly suggests that the inscription was written in the Early 
Christian period. The building was originally also a 
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Fig. 23 Google map of Palatia with EC basilicas located with GPS device 


bathhouse. It seems that it was later turned into a Christian 
burial chamber or chapel. Another rectangular structure that 
looks like a cistern is located between this building and the 
Aghia Sophia basilica. 

It is striking that neither Moutsopoulos nor his predeces- 
sors referred to any other examples of Christian architecture 
in Palatia. Yet no fewer than four more basilicas of largish 
dimensions can be recognized in the same area under a 
confusing layer of rubble, fieldstones, and thick bushes 
(Fig. 23). Three of these basilicas are arranged in a straight 
line along the northern steep slope. Starting from the E, we 
can conventionally name these buildings as Basilicas A, B, 
and C. They have been neither reported nor excavated and 
are currently covered by thick layers of debris. Although 
there can be no certain criteria for the chronology of these 
churches at the present stage of work, it seems justihed on 
the basis of their floorplan to suggest that these churches, at 
least in their original form, go back to the Early Christian 
period. Basilicas B and C, together with a group of so-called 


Fig. 24 Basilica A from E and Basilica B in the background 


medieval buildings, are today enclosed by a non-datable 
fieldstone wall. 

Basilica A, built at the north-eastern edge of the bay near 
the edge of the steep rock towards the sea, is of the three- 
aisled type and also preserves part of its superstructure at its 
central apse (Fig. 24). It measures 25.70 x 12.70 m and the 
adjacent narthex 13.60 x 3.40 m. An annex building is visible 
on the south side of the main body. Fragments of marble 
architectural elements from its fabric remain in situ. Basilica 
B is located at a higher level than Basilica A and c.200 m to the 
west (Figs. 25, 28). The church was a two-aisled basilica with 
a narthex. It measures 21 x 12.80 m. The interior space 1s 
covered by fallen parts of the superstructure. The eastern 
walls of the basilica form apses. Several annex buildings are 
attached to the main body of the church: a long rectangular 
room was attached to the northern outer wall; another one is 
visible at a lower level to the south and to the east. Among the 
several rooms attached to the basilica there are also two large 
cisterns; the one that is better preserved shows hydraulic 
plaster covering its interior, while its lid of white limestone 
still remains zz situ (Fig. 30). 

I now come to an imposing round building lying a few 
metres to the west (Figs. 26-9). The interior forms an elliptic 
paraboloid tholos that is covered outside by a stepped cylin- 
drical wall.?!® The building preserves two entrances, one at 
the level of the original floor inside the building and another 
one a little higher. Next to this building there is a small oven. 
The latter is clearly modern since an inscription on the stucco 
gives the year 1923. Moutsopoulos believes that this building 
was used as a habitation unit in the Middle Ages. In fact, this 
building looks similar to a widespread category of vernacular 
architecture that uses the corbelling technique, usually made 
of drystone. 


219 Moutsopoulos 1978, 349-51. 


Fig. 25 Basilica B, looking N 





Fig. 26 The kisterna and the 1923 oven 
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Fig. 27 Drawing of the kisterna 
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Fig. 28 View of the northern slope with Basilica B, large cisterns, 
and other ruins 


Yet the key to understanding this enigmatic building is 
provided by information from a local informant and by 
analysis of its architectural history. Whereas the structure 
was previously used as a habitation by a certain Nikos 
Protopappas, the locals used to call it kimsterna (that is, 
cistern).^'7 The use of this term in addition to the thick layer 
of hydraulic plaster covering the tholos inside the building 
and the strong structural similarities between this building 
and the two cisterns attached to Basilica B above strongly 
suggest that the original function of this structure was also 
water storage (Figs. 29-30). Consequently, the two small 
doors were not initially part of the building itself, but were 
added along with the oven at the last phase of this building, 
that is, in the early twentieth century, when it was used as a 
habitation. It therefore makes sense to suggest that the cistern 
was probably functioning in tandem with the nearby eccle- 
siastical buildings of Palatia. 

Further to the west lies Basilica C (Fig. 31). This building 
seems to be smaller than the other two; the church measures 
22 x 11 m. The eastern part of the basilica ends in a vertical 
wall inside which the apse and two pastophoria are inscribed. 
The church was probably supported by rows of piers. 
Among the rubble one can see a few fragments of worked 
limestone that might have belonged to the chancel screen of 
the church; traces of a mosaic floor also survive inside the 
southern pastophorion. 

The fourth Christian monument is located on the flat top 
of a steep rock that slightly protrudes into the sea at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Palatia bay, known as Kastel- 
los (Figs. 32-3). It can be reached by going southwards 
through a path that is cut vertically along the eastern slope 
of the steep rock near the western end of the beach. A recent 


aig а 5 . ыт 
Kostis Minas: personal communication. 
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Fig. 29 The interior of cistern covered with a layer of hydraulic Fig. 32 Fortification wall and rock-cut tomb, Kastellos 
plaster 





Fig. 33 Plan of ruins at Kastellos 


topographical study of this particular area confirms. the 
remains of a defensive circuit here (whose date still remains 
unclear, perhaps Late Classical or Hellenistic) as well as the 
ruins of a large three-aisled basilica with narthex (c.28 х 
Fig. 31 Basilica C, the apse, looking SW 17.50 m) and annexes, imported Early Christian marble 
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Fig. 35 Sample of Late Roman sherds from Palatia (Late Roman D, 
PRS) 


spolia, rock-cut cisterns, tombs, and scattered pottery of 
Classical, Hellenistic, and Early Christian date.?'® 

Finally, the residential section of the settlement can be 
located in the narrow coastal plain and at the foot of the 
hills (Fig. 34).^? Extensive remains of walls filled with 
ancient debris can be seen today, especially where the water 
has eroded the soil. The rest of the area is covered by thick 
bushes. On the northern hillside one can still discern, how- 
ever, a large round construction (a cistern?) enclosed within 


218 Patsiada 2012. 
219 Moutsopoulos 1978, 347-8. 
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rectangular walls and a flight of steps nearby. In addition, 
well-built walls made of rubble and mortar and 
running E-W parallel to the foot of the south hill were 
probably parts of a retaining wall that protected the 
settlement from the waters of the stream; a couple of 
ancient sewers that end in it can also be identified. 
The fill of earth between these walls contained a high 
concentration of sherds; among them one can identify 
numerous fragments of Roman sigillata (mostly African, 
Late Roman D, and Phocaean RSW) and types of Late 
Roman amphorae (for example, Late Roman 1 and 2) 


(Figs. 34—5). 


The ‘Medieval Buildings’ 


We now turn to the so-called medieval buildings of Palatia 
located in various places on the surrounding sloping hills. 
These buildings (c.70 in number) are built of rubble and 
mortar and a small quantity of bricks; they normally have a 
single rectangular room, often with a small porch, and are 
covered by a barrel vault (Figs. 28, 36—7). Their size (3.5-5.5 m 
long, 3.5-4.5 m wide) and orientation vary. One can 
recognize overall four different types of roofs: the semi- 
circular vault, the acute arch, the pitched roof, and the bee- 
hive cupola (Figs. 38-41). In a few cases, two or more rooms 
are attached, mostly one next to the other; they have small 
window-like doors, while small openings, usually square or 
oblong, are found high up in the wall (Fig. 42). A thick layer 
of hydraulic mortar is often evident on their interior and 
exterior walls; a few have a narrow sally running along their 
long walls. Several examples also preserve a narrow wall 
dividing the room into two or three equal parts. There is 
also a unique example of a square building, on which a dome- 
like cap is placed. It is located near the kinsterna that we 
saw before (Figs. 41, 49, 50-1). Because of its distinctive 
architecture, this building has attracted much attention and 
has been associated with fanciful local stories about Saracen 
pirates. I will therefore treat it separately. To begin with the 
north slope: several of the ‘medieval’ buildings are clustered 
together in the area west of Basilica B and higher up the slope; 
other ruins are scattered between Basilicas A and B. They are 
also found on the opposite hill-slope and the small plateau 
towards Kastellos. We should note that most of these buildings 
show traces of modifications in their structure due to their reuse 
in later periods. It is clear that they have been used in recent 
times as living quarters for shepherds, cisterns, or stables for 
animal flocks. Their chronology and function is a matter of 
debate. Della Setta compares them with settlements in Syria? 
Michaelidis-Nouaros speaks about ‘cisterns, graves and other 
buildings of the Byzantine period’, and he also notes ‘the nature 


2° Della Seta 1924-5, 87. 
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Fig. 36 ‘Medieval buildings’ of the N slope 
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Fig. 37 Google map of Palatia with ‘medieval buil 


; dings’ located 
with GPS device 


Fig.40 The pitched-roof type 





Fig. 38 The semicircular-vaulted type 


Fig. 41 The beehive type 
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Fig. 42 Multi-chamber type 


and the function of these peculiar structures has not been 
clarified and it seems that there is influence by the architecture 
of the East and especially Syria (see the mosaics of the Aghia 
Anastasia church); this [influence] can also be assumed from the 
type of the letters of one of the inscriptions [written] on the 
fi "Ldinocy 221 

plaster inside one of these buildings)’“~" Moutsopoulos 
explains these structures as belonging to a medieval settlement 
inhabited by the Saracens of Crete during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Christides merely remarks that they are ‘of limited 
importance’ and their relation to the presence of the Arabs of 
Crete, suggested by Moutsopoulos, cannot be proved.?” 

I will argue that the earliest phase of this type of building 
on the site was in fact sepulchral and at least one group of 
them is also linked to the large-scale Late Antique occupation 
of the site. I will ignore the beehive building for now and 
discuss examples of the other types, focusing on the ones that 
are pivotal for my argument. 

First to be considered are two rock-cut chambers located 
along the pathway between the bay and the Kastellos hilltop 
(Figs. 32, 43); they have a small rectangular opening; the 
facade and the interior walls of one of them is covered with 
hydraulic plaster on which traces of incised decoration are 
preserved. Bent refers to them and rightly identifies them 
with burial chambers of the kind he also found in Vrykous. 
He also mentions a narrow trench in the middle of these 
chambers for the insertion of a tomb on each side.” In 
their debris he recognized good quality pottery apparently 
of the Classical pead m * The rock-cut tombs of Vrykous 


Michaelidis-Nouaros 1940, 316-17. 
He rightly notes that Moutsopoulos' theory is a mere speculation, 
while any comparison between these buildings with those of Aleppo in 
Syria i is not valid: Christides 1984, 128. 
? Bent 1885, 239; Patsiada 2012, 33. 
** Bent 1885, 239; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1962, 167. 
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Fig. 43 The rock-cut tomb at Palatia 


were used in different periods, from the classical period until 
Late Antiquity; in one of these, traces of painted decoration 
with Christian symbols and letters have been reported; they 
can apparently be dated to the fifth to the sixth century, but 
not later.?”° 

I now come to two barrel-vaulted chambers built next 
to each other that are located along the same pathway 
towards Kastellos (Figs.38, 44). They too preserve 
their interior arrangement, which follows the same basic 
principle: low dividing walls create three separate spaces 
and a corridor in the middle. They all look similar to 
various examples of monumental burial chambers from 
south-eastern and western Asia Minor and the Aegean 
(for example, Kalymnos and Halikarnassos) and thus sup- 
port the idea that these structures in Palatia were also 
sepulchral (Fig. 45). In fact, the accidental discovery of 
related Christian dipinti provides key support for this 
theory. 

On the weathered surface of the stucco of the wall oppos- 
ite to the entrance of a similar vaulted chamber with a porch 
in the same area traces of red-painted dipinti of Christian 
character are visible (Figs. 46-7). I managed to discern two or 
three Christian crosses with flaring arms and a christogram. 
Below the vertical arm of one of these crosses the soterio- 
logical letters Alpha and Omega are suspended and further 
below with large letters the Christian acronym XMT (Christon 
Maria genna = ‘Mary gives birth to Christ’) is written. Several 
indecipherable letters as well as geometric and floral patterns 
and the simple sketch of two birds are also discernible 
on the surface. The letter-forms and the symbol XMT 
strongly point to Late Antiquity, in particular the fifth 


: 226 
and sixth century. ^^ In another vaulted chamber, located 


??? E. Sironen: personal communication. 

226 Compare [.Aph 1.11; 3.8.ii; 4.310.i1; 15.102. The XMP symbol is 
widely attested in papyrus documents, dedications, and epitaphs trom 
the fourth to the seventh century; for its meaning, see Llewelyn 1984-5. 
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Fig. 45 The interior of another vaulted chamber on the northern 


slope 


on the southern hill above the Palatia bay, a large Latin 
cross with flaring arms was incised in the stucco and 
also painted red (Fig. 48). This type of the cross—as well 
as the deltos inscription discussed above (see p. 73 and 
Fig. 22)— also seem to be Early Christian in date.^? 

The evidence presented so far makes plain that at least 
some of these vaulted chambers were used as burials. These 
kinds of dipinti are well-attested features of Early Christian 
tombs. This group of buildings in Palatia should be therefore 
understood as a local variation of a more general type of 


227 


Compare Steskal etal. 2011 (Harbour Necropolis, Ephesos; red 
painted. Latin crosses, birds, foliage, and dipinto with Psalm 90, fifth- 
sixth century); Early Christian sepulchral wall-painting: Kissas 1988, 
209, 214, pl. 6 (Kolchida, Kilkis); Laskaris 2000, 485-573 (Greece); 
Zimmermann and Landstatter 2011, 184-5 (Ephesos, fifth or sixth 
century). 


Fig. 46 Vaulted chamber with dipinto 


simple, free-standing barrel-vaulted burial chamber attested 
in numerous necropolises across the western coastlands of 
Asia Minor. Such examples can be found in Ephesos (the 
Harbour Necropolis); Anemurium, Arsinoe, Elaiusa Sebaste, 
Antiochia ad Cragum, and Korykos in Cilicia; the Keramos 
peninsula, Halikarnassos, lasos in Karia, and various 
other places in Lycia.?** Isolated examples of this type also 
come from sites on Kalymnos, Telendos, Kos, Amorgos, 
Leros, and Crete. Across the Aegean this type of building 
is known as 0oAápi(-a)."?? In Palatia, the dead were probably 
placed inside built cist(s), made of rubble and mortar, some- 
times arranged in twos or threes, similar to the examples on 
Kalymnos and Kos (Figs. 44-5, 121, 143).7°° In terms of 
chronology, this type of burial chamber first appears in 
the cities of western Asia Minor in the Imperial period 
(first to third century), but in most of these sites remained 
in use until at least the mid seventh century (Fig. 57).! 


??5 Cormack 2004, 54, 59; Matchatschek 1967; Rosenbaum etal. 
1967; Alfoéldi-Rosenbaum 1971; Russell 2002, 221-8 (with earlier litera- 
ture); Schneider 2003, 383-511; Tomasello 1991, 133-227, esp. 169-71; 
Ruggieri 2003, esp. 209-16 and passim (Alakisla); Parrish and Poulsen 
2012; Tsuji 1995, 13-14, fig. 8; Lohmann 2005, 352-4, fig. 9a-b. 

22° For isolated examples from Pserimos, Kos, Leros, Ikaria, Thera, 
Amorgos, Yali, and Crete: Volanakis 1994b, 199, 203—4; Ross 1843, 39, 
87, 104, 135, 138; Marangou 2002, 67-8, pl. 82 (Amorgos); Michailidou 
1993, 14, n. 25; Benson 1963, 18-19, 30 (‘Roman graves’) (Leros). 
Stambolidis et al. 2011, 331 (Yali). Bechert 2011, 83 (Lisos and other 
sites in southern Crete). For a typology of funerary monuments from 
Greece: Laskaris 2000, 291—310. 

230 Tomasello 1991, 171, figs. 58-9. 

ЭЭ! Matchatschek 1967, 100-10; Alföldi-Rosenbaum 1971, 121-3; 
Schneider 2003, 411, 431-3. It should be noted that tombs of a modest 
and simple form without decoration found at Anemurium resembling 
the examples of Palatia are thought to date in the first century. Later 
tombs had more ambitious forms and decoration, but still these build- 
ings do not go much later than the mid/late third century. On the other 
hand, the city was not abandoned before the mid seventh century: 
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Fig. 48 Dipinto inside a vaulted chamber 


Russell 2002. There is no reason to assume that the typology of these 
tombs at Anemurium and Palatia should necessarily be chronologically 
related. On the other hand, it makes much more sense to use the 
examples from the neighbouring islands and the Aegean Asia Minor 
as a chronological indication for the examples of the burial chambers 
at Palatia. 


Even though the basic characteristics of these buildings 
are not period-specific and none of our evidence is strati- 
fied, there are nevertheless good reasons to place the 
Saria examples in a fifth- to seventh-century chronological 
span based on: (a) the type of letters and Christian symbols 
on the walls of these buildings; (b) the chronological frame- 
work of the monumental ecclesiastical architecture as 
well as the pottery scatter at Palatia; and (c) the evidence 
regarding the same type of monuments in Vathy on Kalym- 
nos, where coins and other finds are indicative of such 
date.^?? 

By arguing that, I am not suggesting that all the vaulted 
buildings on the site were built in Late Antiquity. I suspect 
that these structures could have been used in earlier (that is, 
‘Roman’) and, most certainly, later periods, by imitating the 
same type of building for the same or even other uses, by 
repairing/adjusting pre-existing structures, or by erecting new 
ones. The new evidence presented here only suggests that at 
least some of these buildings were part of a necropolis 
stretching over the basic arteries of the large Late Antique 
settlement. Others may have functioned as cisterns on 
account of the waterproof mortar layered on their walls. 
In fact, the constant reuse of these structures is a serious 


эз? 


Koutellas 2005a. 
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impediment for understanding the history of these buildings, 
so that the issue of their chronology and function cannot be 
definitely resolved until these monuments receive more 
detailed study and excavation. 


The ‘Beehive’ Building 


We now turn our attention to the so-called beehive building 
that immediately draws the attention of all visitors to the site. 
The reason why so little has been written about it comes 
from the fact that this type of building is very peculiar and 
therefore its function and chronology are difficult to define 
(Figs. 41, 49-52). 

After a general overview of similar types of buildings from 
various places, Moutsopoulos concludes that this monument 
should be a small medreshe, or türbe (Islamic mausoleum), 
being ‘part of the medieval settlement of Saria during the 
Dark Ages and before the year AD 1000’. Moutsopoulos’ 
idea of a Muslim türbe here seems interesting, but the 
chronological framework he suggests derives again from his 
theory about Cretan Saracens on Karpathos. Although on 
historical grounds it is possible to assume that Karpathos 
after the conquest of Crete may have slipped i into the control 
of the Arabs of Crete, the sources remain silent about such an 
event, while the idea of an Arab settlement on the island is 
not corroborated by any kind of evidence across the 
region.?? We argued before that the medieval buildings of 
Palatia were possibly used as burial chambers during the 
Late Roman period. Could the beehive building have had 
the same function? The parallels that Moutsopoulos gives, 
such as the mud brick and stone domed houses from Aleppo, 
Homs, Harran, and Amida, may allude to a possible con- 
nection to this particular building of Palatia, but we should 
acknowledge the fact that this type of vernacular architec- 
ture is far more diverse in its use across the Mediterranean 
and south-west Asia. Usually made of drystone, square- 
planned rooms with conical roofs come from various 
places in Crete, Italy, Sicily, France, Spain, the Adriatic, 
and elsewhere dating from the last two or three centuries. 
The most distinctive example of this type is the trulli 
houses in Apulia and Alberobello, which are drystone 
huts with a conical roof used as temporary field shelters, 
storehouses and dwellings by small proprietors and agricul- 
tural labourers.?** 

I would like to suggest a different chronological frame- 
work for the beehive building, which, even though it is still 
tentative, makes, I believe, better use of the available evi- 
dence. In doing this, I should begin with an unusual feature 
of this building: a jar inserted upside-down into its roof. 


2 Christides 1984, 121-3. 
?" Oliver 1997 IL, 1508, 1548-9, 1567-70; a survey 
examples is also found at http://www.stoneshelter.org; Moutsopoulos 


1978, 358—60. 


of relevant 








Fig.49 The beehive building drawn by Moutsopoulos 


This jar today is missing, but it can be clearly seen in older 
photographs (Fig.51). As the vessel had no opening it is 
unlikely to have been used for ventilation. Moutsopoulos 


suggested a resonant jar.” It is also interesting that this 


feature in the roof of a vaulted chamber can be seen in at 
least one more example in Palatia, implying that this unusual 


* Moutsopoulos 1978, 356. A similar use of decorative. plates 
inserted in the wall near the entrance can be seen in the so-called 
Artemision-türbe in Ephesos (late fourteenth century): http://www. 
oeat.at/index.php/medieval-research.html. 
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Fig.52 Fragments of a glazed jar, probably associated with the 


beehive building 


feature was not an ad hoc solution of some kind in this case 
(Figs. 53-4). When I first visited the site, the jar was already 
broken. However, a number of broken pieces scattered 
inside the building had probably belonged to it. They pre- 
serve a light-yellow glaze that covers much of the outer 





Fig. 54 Detail of a vaulted chamber with a jar on the roof 


surface and the inner surface is pitched (Fig. 52). If these 
fragments did belong to the roof jar, there can be little 
doubt that the date of the building should rather be placed 
in the late Ottoman period. However, the inserted jar may 
still represent a later addition to the fabric of the building, as 
traces of repairs are visible in this section of the roof layering; 


> 


hence more than one phase of construction or repair is 
possible here." For a possible parallel, the church of Agios 
Mamas at Exiles, a small single-room, almost square (3.92 m.) 
building with a conical dome, off the inland road between 
the villages of Arkassa and Menetes may have originally 
been a small mescit (Muslim shrine), later turned into a 


3e Michaelides-Nouaros reports that on the stucco surtace inside 
one of the ‘medieval buildings’ of the northern hill (that is, near the 
beehive building) in Palatia, he saw letters of an inscription, which he 
nebulously associates with the Fast and Syria. If by that he refers to an 
inscribed text in Arabic script, he gives one more clue to a possible 
Islamic link to this building. Michaelides-Nouaros 1940, 317. 
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church.”*” This example has four small openings near the 
base of the dome and a very small door. Moutsopoulos 
tentatively suggests an early fourteenth century date for the 
mural frescos of its dome, based on style, and, if right, it may 
be an indicator of an Islamic religious building on Karpathos 
prior to this time. In lack of further research, however, a date 
before c.1300 (at the earliest) for the beehive building of 
Palatia seems unlikely on both historical and archaeological 
grounds.?* 

This study on Palatia has revealed a so far unknown, yet 
spectacular, case of a Late Antique coastal settlement. The 
site shows all the characteristic of a Late Roman large village 
or small town with acropolis, numerous ecclesiastical build- 
ings, bathhouses, a monumental necropolis, and a residential 
quarter. The well-attested engagement of the islanders with 
sea commerce was probably the major reason behind its 
remarkable growth, most notably illustrated by the five 
basilica churches. Indeed, a fair number of literary sources 
refer to Karpathian and other Dodecanesian naukleroi trav- 
elling along the major sea routes between the new capital and 
the eastern provinces, and recent studies of the material 
evidence have proved the significant role of these islands in 
the maritime exchange system, also revealing a picture of 
economic growth and high connectivity on a inter-regional 
level (see Chapter 6). The level of occupation and the char- 
acter of the archaeological evidence here serve as indisputable 
witnesses to an unprecedented economic and settlement 
expansion of Saria in Late Antiquity, compared not only to 
preceding centuries, but also to modern patterns of primarily 
seasonal occupation of the island. An alternative driving 
force behind the dramatic expansion of Palatia in. Late 
Antiquity can be conjectured, namely sacred topography.^?? 
The discovery of three Early Christian basilicas lined along 
the northern slope of the Palatia ravine is striking, and makes 
one wonder if the establishment of an important pilgrimage 
or monastic centre was responsible for the remarkable num- 
ber of these churches here.**° Considering the scale of monu- 
mental architecture on the site and the limited arable land on 
the island (drawing on our knowledge of the early modern 
conditions), we could also say that Late Antique Palatia was 
not probably self-sufficient and cabotage would have been an 
essential component of its economy. A series of booming off- 
shore islets and coastal towns with an impressive number of 


237 He recognized in the interior arrangement of the building the 
basic components of this building, that is, the member and mihrab used 
by the imam. For a similar type of cupola, see the triconch church 
(mausoleum?) at Drosiani on Naxos: Drandakis 1988, 20-2. Also the 
eighth/ninth? c. small church of Vagelistra at Minoa of Amorgos with 
апісопіс decoration: Marangou 2002, 316-19, pl. 270a. 

255 A turbe or other type of Islamic or ‘Byzantine’ building with a 
cup of this kind is not known for the period of the Turkish emirates and 
the early Ottoman period: Arik 1967; also Crane 2009. 
ey Compare Horden and Purcell 2000, 401-60 (sacred geography). 
This might be the case tor Bogsak (Asteria) island discussed below. 

S Ct mpare Gough and Gough 1985, the Alahan monastery in Isauria. 


Early Christian buildings stretching along the busy coasts of 
western and southern Asia Minor all tell the same ‘success 
story’: the tiny Poroselene island (Cunda Adasi) (a city 
according to Heirokles) off Lesbos; the even smaller Tele- 
ndos and Pserimos in the Dodecanese; Kedreai (Sedir Ada) 
opposite Marmaris in Caria; Kekova (Kakaba), Gemile(r) 
(Perdikonesi), and Karacaónen islands in Lycia; Bogsak 
(anc. Asteria/Nesulion), Güvercin, and Dana (anc. Pi- 
tyoussa) in eastern Isauria are only a few telling examples.?*! 
These maritime settlements display the whole apparatus of a 
Christian Roman town comprising several elaborate 
churches, residential nuclei, bathhouses, and a necropolis. 
Rightfully therefore a fifth- to sixth-century acclamation on 
stone to one of these islet-towns proclaims “Long live As- 
teria, built as a city! ??? 

Apart from being a prosperous Late Antique site, Palatia 
is also a palimpsest of vernacular architecture that still awaits 
a systematic treatment. The most characteristic feature 
of the site is of course the large number of small vaulted 
buildings, known as ‘medieval buildings' (Figs. 55-6). The 
modifications that these buildings underwent in the recent 
past as well as the repeated use of the same construction 
techniques (that is, corbelled vault, mortar, and rubble) in 
different periods have caused much confusion over the his- 
tory of these buildings. My analysis has shown that some of 
these buildings had been used as burial chambers in Late 
Antiquity. For many signs of domestic use (for example, 
wooden furniture, chimneys added later, small openings in 
the roof, etc.) are clearly evident in their fabric, but the date 
of their construction cannot be easily specified. As a matter 
of fact, the function of only a small number of them has been 
successfully unravelled. It is possible that before being turned 
into seasonal shelters in the nineteenth-early twentieth cen- 
tury, buildings of this type continued a tradition of funerary 
use on the site that stretched back to antiquity. Future work 
may, however, modify or overturn these preliminary conclu- 
sions. With regard to the so-called ‘beehive building’, 
whether an Islamic mausoleum or not, a late Ottoman date 
seems to agree with all the rest of evidence. The similarity in 
fabric between the ‘beehive building’ and a nearby group of 
vaulted chambers makes it possible that they also belonged to 
the same period. If so, this group of vaulted chambers may 
represent the late phase of the use of these chambers as tombs 
onthe site. If the ‘beehive building’ was indeed an Islamic tomb, 


2 Kedreai: Diler and Özyurt Özcan 2012; Kekova, Gemiler, and 
Karacaónen islands, Lycia: 77B 8, 581—4, 599—601, 794—7; also ibid. 505 
(Choironesi) and 727-8 (Melanoscope); Tsuji 1995; Asano 1999. Bogsak 
island, eastern Isauria: Varinlioglu 2013. See also Aperlae, Lycia: Hohl- 
felder 2011; Hohlfelder and Vann 2000. One can also add the re- 
emergence of Loryma in Late Antiquity as a commercial and naval 
base, opposite Rhodes city: Blackman and Rankov 2013, 372. Compare 
Evraionisos, western Saronic Gulf: Kardoulias et al. 1995; Dokos, off 
the Gulf of Argos: http://isthmia.osu.edu/dokos.html. 


› 


^? Dagron and Feissel 1987, 23, no. 6. 








Fig. 56 Two types of burial chambers in Palatia 


we can even postulate the spatial coexistence of funeral prac- 
tices among Christians and Muslims on the same site.^? Be that 
as it may, western travellers mention that both Greeks and 
Turks lived on Karpatl arly as the si h century." 
urks lived on Karpathos as early as the sixteenth century. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this section, we started by stressing that Late Antiquity 
was a period of intensive exploitation for the countryside of 
the Aegean islands. We also suggested that the circumstances 
and way of living of the rural population in Late Antiquity 


?5 Compare the erection of a Muslim türbe (fifteenth century?) over 
a Middle Bvzantine cemetery at the site of the Artemision in Éphesos: 
Weisst 2005, 14—15, pl. 5. See also Hasluck 1973. Compare the story told 
by Piri Reis (99/a) about a holy monk on the island of Patmos, whose 
miraculous grave was respected by both Turks and Christians. 

25 Dimitropoulos 2004, 304—5; Vingopoulou 2004, 114. 


Fig.57 The Roman necropolis of Anemurium, Rough Cilicia 


remain poorly understood. Some general trends can, how- 
ever, be summarized here. 

The most important rural settlements are typically located 
near the coasts. Between the growing number of villages and 
the cities, a distinct level in the regional hierarchy of settle- 
ments appears: it is what Morrison rand Sodini call ‘a second- 
ary centre’, ‘satellite town’, or ‘secondary city ог town’.? 
Whether a new element in the rural economy anticipating the 
future networks of medieval villages or rather the re- 
emergence of Hellenistic cities that had lost their status, 
these settlements appear to be dependent on land and sea 
commerce, with clear evidence for commercial contacts with 
regions far beyond their shores. They usually functioned as 
centres of local markets, artisanal production, and trade, and 
hardly differed from small cities; a wealthy network of agrar- 
ian villages was connected with these settlements, which 
possibly functioned as upper-tier collection points for local 
agricultural products and major distribution centres for 
larger markets. Together with the cultivation of cereals, 
wine seems to have been especially produced in $ Rhodes, 
Kos, and Thera, but oil in Lesbos and, presumably, Kar- 
pathos. A prominent parallel feature of Late Antique coun- 
tryside is the reoccupation of offshore islets fulfilling a 
number of different functions (Telendos, Pserimos, Saria, 
Alimnia, and others). It seems that the general explosion of 
rural settlement together with the need for better access to 
regional and local transport networks pushed the island 
population towards more marginal areas. 

The large landholders included a few individual citizens, but 
also the Church and the emperor. No remains of villas have been 
reported in the rural areas of these islands. To our knowledge, this 
evidence does not constitute a significant change in settlement 
patterns from the Hellenistic-Early Roman period to Late 


?^* Morrison and Sodini 2002, 179-81. 
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Antiquity, and the same was true for most of the East.”*° It seems 
that rich landowners were still attracted by the urban centres and 
continued to pay little attention to the countryside." Urban 
prosperity, however, derived from the intensive cultivation of 
the countryside, as well as of smaller islands and parts of the 
Asiatic continent, large tracts of which belonged to city-based 
landowners, together with maritime enterprises. Material (and 
tentatively biological) evidence points to the conclusion that the 
peasant/merchant class may also have benefited from the eco- 
nomic growth of this period, as is also suggested by the apparent 
participation of at least a small number of them in networks of 
exchange across the Mediterranean. The substantial labour 
required for harvesting at the beginning of the summer (June/ 
July) and the parallel engagement of the islanders in the transport 
and trade business during the sailing season would keep many 
away at sea for months. One would expect the application of 
sophisticated economic strategies in order to meet the high 
demand for human labour during this time of the year. A high 
degree of specialization in people's occupations (plus female 
labour) and substantial investment in specialized cash crops 
could provide, through their sale on the market, a buffer against 
shortages of foodstuffs; as a matter of fact, cereals and olive oil are 
not labour-intensive crops and may have been preferred for that 
reason. Another likely strategy would have been the cultivation of 
a wide range of crops, requiring water and human labour at 
different times.^? In this sense, high-risk agricultural policies 
might have been a necessary solution for smaller islands with 
limited arable land and large populations, but any information 
from this period about such strategies totally eludes us. 

As in the case of the urban centres, the date when the 
decline of the villages in the Dodecanese began is very diffi- 
cult to determine. The islands could not have been affected 
directly by the general turmoil in the Balkans from the 570s, 
but the effect of these events on the regional economy, on 
account of these islands’ involvement in provisioning the 
Roman army with basic foodstuffs, was probably significant 
(see also Chapter 7); natural catastrophes, the sixth-century 
plague, the high expenditure on warfare, and the growing 
focus on Constantinople are also important factors to 


?*^ "The same holds true for the better surveyed Lycia: Tietz 2006, 266-7. 
A few examples of luxury villas have only been detected in the suburbs of 
large cities: Chavarria and Lewit 2004, 16-21 (with bibliography). 

77 Compare Papacostas 2001, 109 (floor mosaics from secular build- 
ings (that is, elite sites) in the Late Roman Cypriot countryside); Tchalenko 
1953-8. i, 406-7 (aristocratic villas in the villages of the Limestone Massif). 

248 Based on a study of traditional agrarian ecology in the islands of 
Amorgos and Karpathos conducted in the early 1980s: Halstead and 
Jones 1989, 41 -55 


be taken into account.^" The extent to which the Great 
Plague of the 540s and subsequent episodes contributed to 
the decline of the islands’ populations is difficult to estimate. 
The diagnosis and impact of the sixth-century plague has 
been the focus of a fascinating scholarly debate.?°° It should be 
made clear at the outset that no specific reference to our region is 
made in the literary sources. It is, however, clear that the disease 
spread along the major shipping lane from Palestine to Asia 
Minor and Constantinople; Myra on the Lycian coast and Alex- 
andria are known to have been struck in 541/2. It is, therefore, 
likely that our region may also have been affected. Even though 
one should not blame the plague for complex phenomena, such 
as the decline of the Mediterranean economy, or of the late 
Roman army, our literary sources seem to show clearly that 
the disease affected large parts of the Empire’s population, 
including the economy.?' Although the mid-sixth-century 
plague and its frequent recurrences contribute relatively little to 
the historical understanding of our region, it has, all the same, to 
be said that its role—along with a synergy of other factors— 
cannot be denied in any discussion regarding the important 
changes of the mid/second half of the sixth century.^* 
Regarding building activity in the second half of the sixth 
century, the archaeological record from Kos, Kalymnos, 
and Rhodes indicates repairs to a number of earlier churches 
and domestic houses after 554 (in one case perhaps as late as 
591)??? On the other hand, one cannot fail to observe a 
degree of impoverishment and slow degradation in the 
material evidence from these islands towards c.600. Copper 
coins of Heraclius and Constans II are often found either in 
graves inside the floors of these rural churches or amidst their 
destruction level. Even though the former may reflect a 
change of attitude towards the dead and the relation between 
the discovery of stray coins and human occupation on a site 
seems to be problematic, the impression of diminishing activ- 
ity on previous Early Christian sites is clearly evident in this 
context. It is nonetheless interesting that the discovery of 
these coins indicates that the rural economy still remained 
somewhat monetized (albeit possibly inflating) during the 


first half of the seventh century.?”* 


249 Nov. 122 (542; plague); ibid., 163 (575; remission of all taxes due 
to military crisis); Koder 1996: climatic change in the mid sixth century. 

250 Morrison and Sodini 2002, 193-5; Horden 2005; Stathakopoulos 
2004. 

291 Compare Nov. 122 (544); the plague apparently caused a scarcity 
of sailors and other workers allowing them to demand much higher 
wages. On the other hand, the effects of the disease can hardly be 
recognized in the Late Antique archaeology and the papyri. 

^" On the same topic regarding the cities of Asia Minor, see Potter 
2011. For yet another cause, ‘the mystery cloud of 536’, see Arjava 2005. 

A For example, Kos city 5.75 Kalymnos 2, 3, 6, 7; Rhodes 63. 

^* Strong similarities with the evidence from western and central 
Anatolia: Liebeschuetz 2001a, 43 ff. Tietz 2006 (Lycia); Liebeschuetz 
2001b, the debate; and Whittow 2001. 





The Economy of the Dodecanese and 
its Role in Maritime Exchange during 


the Fifth and Sixth Centuries 


INTRODUCTION 


There has recently been a growing volume of synthesizing 
work about the economy of the eastern Mediterranean in 
Late Antiquity.’ A number of field surveys conducted in 
mainland Greece, Crete, and a few islands are today at the 
centre of the scholarly discussions, while ceramics (table 
wares and amphorae in particular) have proved to be the 
firmest indicators of economic trends in this period.? 
Whereas a basic typology for certain types of fine wares, 
lamps, and amphorae is established, well-excavated and 
well-published assemblages of pottery from the Aegean 
remain scarce, and our overall knowledge concerning most 
categories of evidence about the Aegean remains poor and 
fragmentary.” This chapter seeks to examine and analyse all 
categories of evidence, adding new readings and fresh 
insights into the economy of the study-area on both the 
micro- and macroscopic level. It argues that region-specific 
fiscal initiatives along with empire-wide policies gave these 
islands a significant role in the maritime exchange system 
during Late Antiquity, to which they owed their economic 
growth and population density. 


SYSTEMS OF EXCHANGE IN LATE ANTIQUITY 


In all recent studies of the economic history of the Later 
Empire, the State, in the ways it distributed its revenues, has 
been thought to be the main protagonist in the system of 
exchange. The political investment in the provision of the new 
capital—which soon after its founding, constituted a major 


i Kingsley and Decker 2001; McCormick 2001; Wickham 2005, 
693—824; Sarris 2006. 

? Pettegrew 2007; Kosso 2003; Alcock 1993. 

> For recent overviews: Sodini 2000; Bakirtzis 2003, 525-96; Vroom 
2004, 284-8. 


focus of consumption — with large-scale state-commandeered 
shipments of Egyptian grain and olive oil (annona civica) 
from the East and the Aegean region, has been widely used to 
explain the economic expansion of the eastern Mediterranean; 
besides, provisioning the army and taxation were two major 
mechanisms of exchange in which the state was heavily 
involved. The Church, too, was a participant in the economic 
life of the period: the need to fulfil its increasing social and 
administrative role compelled it to become involved in com- 
mercial activities. The archaeological data provide ample evi- 
dence for the parallel growth of regional and interregional trade 
(for example, Prokonnesian marble, ceramics, cloth, and staple 
goods). Recently, however, many scholars have rightly tried to 
revise the argument that the state was the primary force under- 
lying overseas distribution;* a crucial issue in this discussion 
seems to be the extent to which tax was collected in kind or in 
coin and whether the State was selling surplus tax levies (not 
required for civic annona distribution) locally instead of trans- 
ferring them to the capital. As regards the Islands, it seems 
reasonable to argue that the tax collected and intended for the 
provision of the army in the Danube region was mostly in kind. 
As I shall try to show below, with regard to the Aegean region 
we can suggest a situation in which the fiscal movement of 
goods set commerce in motion, whilst concurrently both mech- 
anisms (commercial and non-commercial) were closely inter- 
linked, probably to mutual advantage? In other words, the 
growth of regional and inter-regional trade fuelled the relevant 
prosperity postulated for our region. 

The direct involvement of the Dodecanese islands in state- 
led annona shipments is revealed by an edict of the Theodo- 
sian Code sent to the praetorian prefect Anthemius on 
19 January 409 (13.5.32). The text of the edict reads as follows:^ 


* Carrié 2012; Ward-Perkins 2005, 101—4; Kingsley 2001, 56-7. 

" Ward-Perkins 2000b. Several aspects of this evidence have been 
presented and discussed in Deligiannakis 2008b and idem 2007-8. 

^ "Translation: Pharr 1969, 395-6. 
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Since the guild of shipmasters throughout the provinces of the 
Orient was tottering because of the lack of ships and under the 
pretence of seeking out their fleet, such shipmasters were entering 
remote recesses of the islands and since, after the suitable season for 
navigation had passed, the indignation of the courts was awaited 
without any effect on the transportation of supplies, Your Eminence 
rightly summoned the augustal prefect and the governor of the 
islands and induced the primates of the Alexandrian and Karpathian 
fleets and certain other shipmasters to the point of a formal declar- 
ation to receive on their responsibility this cargo of grain supplies, 
which has been customarily transferred to the most sacred City by 
the Oriental shipmasters from the stores of the City of Alexandria, 
and to transport it to the aforesaid storehouses of the most Augustal 
City. Compensation for their small remuneration was furnished by 
immunity from payment of tribute and by that which is called the 
Friendship Fund, and also from the other sources which the exam- 
ination of Your Wisdom has investigated. 


This is an important source for us because it places the 
Aegean islands at the centre of the eastern annona operation 
of Egyptian grain, and opens up a number of interesting 
possibilities. Firstly, it indicates the major role that the prae- 
torian prefect of the Orient together with the provincial 
governor of the Islands played in the annual transport of 
Egyptian grain to the Augustal City, probably Constantin- 
ople. Secondly, it provides a rare reference to a Karpathian 
fleet, which along with that of Alexandria was, according to 
the text, responsible for shipping the grain in the early fifth 
century; and thirdly, it verifies a regular maritime link between 
the south-east Aegean, Alexandria, and Constantinople. 

We know very little about the exact route that annona 
shipments of Egyptian grain to Constantinople followed; 
our sources mention only Chios, Tenedos and perhaps Kos 
as stopover stations of the annona fleets.” Karpathos was 
located on the major sea lane connecting Constantinople to 
the East, but also at a point where the N-S and E-W sea 
routes converged. The testimony of the edict suggests that 
the direct Dodecanese—Alexandria route continued to be a 
deep-sea passage that was frequently used by ships ona year- 
round basis, as several other ancient sources also attest." For 
the return voyage, Bakirtzis has suggested, albeit without 
concrete evidence, that the annual transfer of Egyptian 
grain may have followed the route via the west coast of 
Cyprus at Drepanon and the south coast of Rhodes." The 
evidence from the Theodosian Code seems to support this 
hypothesis, if we also suggest that the raison d’ étre of the 


” Prokopios Build. 5.1.7-16 (Tenedos); PO 19.2 (1926), 162 [508] 
(Alexandrian fleet at Chios) and Mir. Dem. 1.102 (18) (Chios); Agathias, 
2.16.1—7 (Kos). 

For navigation routes, see now Arnaud 2005, 207-30. 

' Bakirtzis 1997, 327-32. He suggests a coastal site of SE Rhodes 
known as Armeni, near the village of Lachania, with extensive remains 
of large buildings (for storage?), houses, a large cistern, and pottery 
scatter: Rhodes 67. Note that this open-sea crossing against the meltemi 


could be verv uncertain; nevertheless, the sea currents during summer 


seem to tollow exactly the route proposed here: Pryor 1988, 6-7, 95-6. 


other popular route, via the ports of Syria, Cilicia, and Lycia, 
was the transshipment of state-procured products of these 
provinces, conducted by Cilician, Alexandrian, Phoenician, 
Palestinian, and Cypriot naukleroi.'° If so, the transport of 
Egyptian grain to Constantinople would have been carried 
out by Alexandrian and Aegean ship-owners, and apparently 
involved little interaction with the ports and the fleets of 
other provinces. The system was surely much more flexible 
and complex than this model suggests. Yet, generally speak- 
ing, the trunk routes suggested here make good sense in 
terms of both economic and environmental logistics. 

In addition to the reference to the Karpathian fleet 
cited above, two other sources attest the involvement of the 
people of Karpathos with interregional systems of exchange. In 
two of his letters, Synesios of Kyrene refers to Karpathian 
vessels. 


`Ешобдосаруу со: уабу аудролоу evyev@v Kai лАєбутшу тїүу Өйлаттау petà 
л\єіоуос̧ тёҳупс̧ ў тоҳүс̧. ox at ye KapzaÜiov óAxá8ec orjujv éxovot Siavoig 
кеєхрўода, кадалер ai Qatákcv rov záAat, zpiv ёлі тўу уўсоу үғуёсӨа! то 
боацибуюу ушна. 

I have hired a ship for you furnished with a crew of sailors of good 
stock, sailors who trust more to skill than chance in navigation. 
These vessels of the Carpathians have the reputation of being 
endowed with intelligence, as were the famed ships of the 
Phaeacians before the wrath of the Gods beat upon their island. 
‘Apavtes ék DvKodvtos apropévns Ewac, SeAng oiag tO kat’ EpvOpav Kdrmw 
mpooéoyouev: evdiatpivavtes dé daov bSwp meiv Kai bSpevoacVat (myai Sé 
éx' abti exSiSdact tiv hóva KaVapod Kai 18iotov vapatoc), émonevdovtwv 
TOV Kapradiwy adOic aviyxOnpev: mvebuati 5é yprnodpevor p_etpiw pv ФАА ёк 
лронус aei, kai péya ovbdéev ёф’ ёкастіс ўрёрас̧ &уоєу #лісаутес, #аборғу 
ё уокотес̧ бооу бє. каї лєџлтаїоі тӧу фроктоу іббутес̧, Öv aipovow and 
лорүоо тоїс катаүоџёуоцс соубуџа, Өаттоу ў \ӧүос̧ &лор:Васдѓутес̧ иу ёу 
TH усо тў Фаро. 

Starting from Phycus at early dawn, late in the evening we stood in 
to the gulf of Erythra. There we stopped only a sufficient time to 
drink water and to take in a supply. Springs of pure, sweet water 
gush forth upon the very shore. As our Carpathians were ina hurry, 
we took to sea again. The wind was light, but it blew continually on 
our stern, so that where we expected to make nothing of a run each 
day, we made all we needed before we were aware of it. On the fifth 
day we perceived the beacon frre lit upon a tower to warn ships 
running too close. We accordingly disembarked more quickly than 
it takes to relate, on the island of Pharos. 


It is noteworthy that Synesios refers here to merchant vessels 
(5\кабєс̧) that, as he implies, frequented the sea route between 


' Tt now seems that the horrea (warehouses) of Andriake and Patara 
in Lycia were not involved in storing and transshipping the Egyptian 
corn, as previously believed, but served as gathering and storage base 
for fiscal products exacted from the province before being shipped to 
the frontiers and/or Cosntantinople: Rizos forthcoming, Compare 
the information in the tariff inscription of Seleucia and the decree of 
Abydos: Dagron 1985. 

l! Synesios Ep. 41, 51; Fitzgerald 1926, 111, 124 (translation); Roques 
1997, 397-400 (Synesios and С vrenaica); Rougé 1963. 
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the Pentapolis and Alexandria c.405. A much cited reference 
comes from Isidore of Seville (550— 636), who says that 
Karpathian ships were large and spacious.” 

We can therefore suggest that a major part of the economy 
of Karpathos in Late Antiquity was associated with state- 
commandeered shipments of Egyptian grain to Constantin- 
ople, as well as maritime trade. Ships travelling from 
Alexandria to Constantinople (or to the West via the south 
coast of Crete) expected to reach the eastern coasts of Kar- 
pathos after a couple of days of travel in the open sea. It 
also appears that Karpathian merchant vessels operated 
within the triangle Karpathos (via Crete)—Pentapolis— 
Alexandria, while the island may also have been an alterna- 
tive port of call for the annona fleet.'* Karpathos had four 
large natural harbours that could easily have offered safe 
anchorage for ships of any size (Karpathos 2, 4, 8, and 
9; Fig. 168). Timber from the island was exploited and 
exported both in antiquity and in later periods.'* The 
ample evidence for wealthy coastal settlements with sump- 
tuous Christian buildings on Karpathos supports this 
hypothesis, whereas the indications of trade in olive oil 
(a suitable commodity for export to Egypt) and dyed 
garments, discussed in the previous chapter, add to our 
picture of the economy of the island.? 

In addition, the collection of literary and legal sources 
regarding the creation of the quaestura exercitus in 536 offers 
crucial evidence for our major argument here. It represents a 
special instance in which our region as a whole is singled out 
in connection with a specific imperial policy, namely the 
provision of the troops on the lower Danube with food 
supplies. This policy had a precedent: two inscriptions 
found in Novae in Moesia II indicate the use of the Islands 
in the provision of the troops in the lower Danube, along 
with other eastern Mediterranean coastal provinces before 
536; they are dated to 300-23 and 431 and were set up by 
primipilarii commemorating the completion of their duty to 
transport foodstuffs from the Islands to Novae for the fron- 
tier troops.'? 

'The rationale behind the inclusion of the Islands, Caria, 
and Cyprus in the quaestura exercitus, as John Lydos clearly 


12 , Isidore, Etym. 14.6.25. 
The Alexandria — Pentapolis maritime route was very popular. 
The ж n lane of W-E travel (West Africa— Pentapolis — Alexan- 
dria) was in all periods much less frequently used than the northern one 
via Crete or the Aegean. A sea current running from the NE coast of 
Cyprus to the S of Crete and thence down to the Libyan coast and W of 
Cyrene may have assisted the Karpathian vessels along this route: 
Arnaud 2005, 213-14, 218. According to Strabo (17.3. 21), the Cyr- 
ene— Crete voyage took two days; compare Synesios Ep. 129 (adverse 
winds from C rete). 
't Ma 2009, 131-2; Peleidis 2006, 160-1; Melas 1985, 18 
'^ An elaborate church inscription in Arkassa mentions a certain 
loannes the oil-merchant as one of the church benetactors: Karpathos 3. 
PAPE -dye workshop at Leukos and Diaphani: Karpathos 2 and 7. 
Sarnowsky 2005, 223-5. 


states, was the prosperity of these areas, but also their 
strategic location at the hub of the Empire's communication 
network in the early sixth century, and their role in the 
maintenance of large fleets.'* It also presumambly aimed at 
restoring a long-standing network of regular annonary deliv- 
eries о the northern Balkans after a long period of disrup- 
tion.'? Recent studies of the distribution patterns of amphora 
types and sigillographic data i in the lower Danube area seem 
to agree with the legal sources.*° Besides, a good number of 
pottery kilns of Late Roman 1 and lobular amphorae 
(including Late Roman 2), discovered in several places on 
Rhodes (Apollakia), Kos (Kos 1.2; Kos 2), Leipsoi (Leipsoi 
4), Karpathos (Karpathos 2), and Chios, dated to the late 
sixth-early seventh century may be connected to this new 
role of the islands. 

Looking at the three Mediterranean provinces of the 
quaestura as a whole, we encounter a uniform picture of 
rural prosperity and economic expansion during the fifth to 
the seventh century. It is also important that Northern Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Caria, and the Cilician coast are all singled 
out as the major producers of Late Roman 1 amphorae, while 
globular amphorae were general an Aegean product. 
What brings the whole region including the South Aegean, 
SW Asia Minor, and Cyprus together is evidently its inte- 
gration into a vast exchange nexus linking Constantinople to 
the Levant along the major annona sea routes. The Cypriot 
landscape is the best known to us, thanks to a series of 
excavations and careful fieldwork. Some Early Christian 
churches on Cyprus have been assigned to the fifth century, 
while many more seem to have been built in the later fifth and 
sixth centuries.” A possible peak of rural expansion is 
placed in the (mid) sixth century, and the same can also be 
suggested for Rhodes and Kos, as well as a number of 
sallat village agglomerations across the highly similar 


7 Lydos, De Mag. 2.29.15-18 (p. 126 Bandy): ‘He [Justinian] insti- 
tuted, therefore, as I have j es said, a prefect as overseer of the Scythian 
forces, having set aside for him three provinces, which were almost the 
most prosperous of all: Cerastis (it is called now Cyprus, having had its 
name changed in consequence of Cypris, who, according to legend, had 
been honoured there), all of Caria, and the Jonian islands: 

'S Note also that in discussing Justinian's expedition against Car- 
thage, Prokopios (Wars 3.11.13-16) says that among the 30,000 sailors 
required to carry the imperial army to Carthage, ‘Egyptians and Jonians 
for the most part, and Cilicians, and one commander was appointed 
over all the ships, Kalonymos of Alexandria.’ Given the similar use of 
the word by Lydos referring to the Aegean islands, it is possible that 
Prokopios, in specifying Jonians here, referred to the (eastern) Aegean 
islands and their perata. 

” Rizos forthcoming. 

°° Karagiorgou 2001; Opait 2004 (amphorae); Gkoutzioukostas and 
Moniaros 2009, 145-58 (lead seals). Kasdagli 2008, 237; under Justin 11 
Thessalonican issues of half-folles show a remarkable surge. This feature 
may be related to either supply or fiscal distribution networks with the 
S Balkans, or trade links with mainland Greece (as being mainly sup- 
plied by that mint). 

?' Williams 2005. 


? Rautman 2003, 247-58. 
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Mediterranean sub-region of Lycia or the limestone massif of 
Syria.? The examples of Palatia (Saria), Vathy (Kalymnos), 
and Telendos in the Dodecanese along with the other islet- 
towns and the general re-emergence of coastal settlements 
formerly in decline along the southern coasts of Asia Minor 
is a further testimony to this remarkable expansion. 

The parallel growth of interregional commercial exchange 
and shipping was among the economic implications of the 
eastern branch of the annona system that also fuelled the 
region’s prosperity. It is useful to note that state shippers 
enjoyed not only numerous fiscal and legal privileges in 
return for their service, but also customs-free status in their 
private business transactions, an advantage that was not 
available to other shippers. Several edicts indicate that navi- 
cularii often exploited their privileged status in private com- 
mercial operations at the expense of their state obligations, 
while state compensation in the event of shipwreck opened 
the door to highly profitable fraud; trade and smuggling of 
the annona supplies offered large profits to shipowners but 
also to local imperial officials and landowners.^* This is also 
implied by the edict of 409, in which imperial indignation 
was roused not by the shortage of ships but by the reluctance 
of the navicularii to contribute ships to transport the Egyp- 
tian corn; that is why the State had to offer the navicularii a 
new remuneration (the Friendship Fund) as an inducement. 
Other possible local implications may have been a shift to the 
cultivation of specific crops (intensive investment in grain or 
cash crops, in response to increased commercial opportun- 
ities or specific fiscal demands), the creation of emphyteutical 
villages by the State, and even demographic growth and 
increased social mobility. 

With regard to maritime trade, two widely ignored texts 
also attest interregional trade between Rhodes and the east- 
ern Mediterranean. The first document is a letter sent by the 
theologian and orator Prokopios of Gaza to his brother 
Zacharias, provincial governor of Rhodes.” 


Adé€avSpoc tic лар” тшу ёлї Ао thv £uxopíav zotéixat, k&vceüOev Exei xov 
[їоу. оїа 8ё ғікос тойс rotobrovc, kotvovóv Tiva лоєїта! тод лраүнатос— 
ЕбӨ®шос айтф тойбуона—блшс 6 pév лёнло1 та бокобута, б Sè uévov 
беото, кої тїїө ёнлорїау ойфтш лоойута!. odTOS Toivvy THY TwY ‘PoSiwv 
о{кєї map’ bpiv, © Zed, Kai dpws noi ph dixaia náoyew. тоу 8Ё абкойута 
‘Pwyaiwv yAwooy KoyKovcowpa eizoic: уородєтеї үйр ит ғішӨбта каї кагуотёроо 
кёрбоос̧ афоруђу шүҳауйтал, Фолер обу óuov арҳбутоу тӣс̧ Рӧбоо. 

A certain Alexandros here [in Gaza] trades in timber, and from that 
he makes a living. As is common to these people, he has a commer- 
cial agent, named Euthymios—so that one sends what is needed and 


23 Tietz 2006, 257-81 (Lycia). 

?* For example, Theophanes Continuatus 13.5.21, 26, 32, 33; 13.6.7; 
13.6.9; also McCormick 2001, 87-92. Note that in the Ottoman period 
the state again had a monopoly of grain transfer to the capital. As a 
direct consequence of this corn monopoly, illegal trafficking was wide- 
spread; the illegal profits principally went to the local officials, land- 
owners, and skippers: Angelomatis-Tsougarakis 1990, 190-211. 

75 Fp. 12. See also Deligiannakis 2007-8. 
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the other receives it; this is how they trade. He [Euthymios] then 
lives at Rhodes near you [Zacharias], o Zeus, and he claims that he 
suffers unfair treatment. You would call the wrongdoer kogkoussora 
in Latin; because he makes laws that are not common practice and 
seeks ways of making additional profit/imposing extra tariffs, in a 
way which is not typical of you, the governors of Rhodes (my 
translation). 


The text reveals timber trade between Rhodes and Gaza 
c.500. It is, however, interesting that the text seems to 
imply that Rhodes imported timber, rather than, as one 
may have expected, the other way round. It is unlikely that 
the area of Gaza was able to export timber in this period; 
imported timber probably came from Lebanon or Cyprus. 
Yet, why Rhodes needed to go as far as Cyprus or Lebanon, 
rather than Lycia, which had abundant resources of cedar 
and cypress, to buy timber is difficult to say. Whether relat- 
ing to a demand for top-grade timber from that region (that 
is, cedar of Lebanon) or a need to supplement supplies of 
native cypress and pine by imports due to large-scale ship- 
and church-building activity in this period, this information 
can be viewed as an indicator of strong commercial 
links between the two regions and also of a high degree of 
specialization in the trade economy. In fact, there is ample 
evidence in both texts and archaeology for a considerable 
volume of shipping that connected the prosperous Palestin- 
ian region to the Aegean and the West via the Lycian coast 
and the Dodecanese.”° 

The next text is a papyrus letter sent by Victor, chief 
administrator of the Apion estates, to another official called 
Theodore; it concerns an urgent request for the dispatch of 
some Rhodian wine from the family’s storeroom.”” 


+ ¿nesh Exepya eic axoxpioww éxetoe Tewpyiov tov KaBoowwpeévov, катай оо 
7| or] yvnoía Aauzpózris eic 10 keAAáptv eiceAOctv xai & тоо Маүаріко? тор 
‘PoSiov yepeioa éva Kepauty Kai oppayioat dopadrag peta yuiov Kai mEppat 
pot Sta tod avtod KaBociwpévov vewtépol[v.] 

As I have sent to you the devoted George on my service (?), will 
your true nobility go into the storeroom and from the Megarian vat 
of Rhodian wine fill one ceramion and seal it securely with gypsum 
and send it to me by the devoted young man. 


This text is dated to the 610s, the beginning of the Persian 
conquest of Egypt, and is our only solid evidence for the 
import of Rhodian wine to the Egyptian market in Late 
Antiquity.” It is also noteworthy that in the same period 


26 Kingsley 2001, 43-68. References to Rhodes as a stopover destin- 
ation on voyages between Gaza/Caesarea and Constantinople: Mark. 
Diac., Vita Porph. 34.12, 19, 55.1, 56.1. According to his Life, St Nicho- 
las travelled from Ashkalon to Constantinople on a Rhodian ship: Life 
of St Nicholas 36-7, 63, 65; Gaza-type amphorae have been reported at 
several sites on Rhodes and Kos. 

: POxy 16, 1851. 

x Alternatively, this reference may denote that the Apion family 
owned an estate on Rhodes; for trans-regional estates owned by the 
Apion family and other Late Roman aristocrats see Sarris 2004, 290-2. 
305-6. 
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the percentage of coins of Heraclius from the Alexandrian 
mint at Rhodes appears to be relatively high (4.2 per cent), 
compared to other Aegean regions." Moreover, whereas 
Aegean Late Roman 2 exports to Egypt had seriously dimin- 
ished by that time, Late Roman 1 continued to reach Alex- 
andria, and it remains a possibility, though still unproven, 
that the Late Roman 1 amphorae imported to Egypt could 
have come from Rhodes/the Dodecanese region.’ 

Less certain evidence regarding economic links between 
the two regions is a group of Egyptian papyri referring to jar 
names and characterized by adjectives with geographical 
locations, including Rhodion/Rhodiakon, Koion, Knidion, 
Samion, Chion, Lesbion, Parion, Thasion, etc. The standard 
interpretation has been that these jars should not be under- 
stood as imported ones, but as types of jars measuring a 
specific capacity. Yet an article by Kruit and Worp has 
reopened the issue, suggesting that it is more plausible to 
regard all foreign geographical jar names as in principle 
related to import. The only exceptions that the authors 
make are for ‘Knidion’ and ‘Samion’, as these words were 
apparently understood as types of jars?! What, then, about 
‘Rhodia’, ‘Koia’, and ‘Kolophonia’? The word 'Rhodion' is 
attested over twenty times in Roman papyri and ostraca 
(second-fourth century), often in combination with ‘Kolo- 
phonion’.** Kruit and Worp believe that both terms should 
be understood as imported amphorae of Rhodian wine 
(rarely vinegar) and Kolophonian wine that came to Egypt 
through the same commercial channels, rather than two dif- 
ferent containers of wine.’ The same can be suggested for 
the terms ‘Koion’ and ‘émikoion’. One can therefore argue 
for continuing commercial links between the two regions 
during Late Antiquity down to the seventh century.”* 

One way, among others, for Dodecanesian products to 
reach the Egyptian market was on the empty ships of the 
islands’ shipmasters travelling to Egypt to load grain for the 
state; part of the cargo may have been sold on the way and 
replaced by other products before the ship reached its final 
destination. Similarly, the huge market and high level of 
consumption in the capital may also have created a need for 
Dodecanesian products (wine, oil, garments, foodstuffs), 
either carried piggyback on annona ships, or transported 


Kasdagli 2000. 

%0 Majcherek 2004. 

3! Kruit and Worp 2000. 

32 Kruit and Worp 2000, 91, 111-14. 

> Kruit and Worp 2000, 115-17. 

The Rhodian Public Bank, slave trade, and commercial relations 
with Egypt in the late third century: POxy 3593-4. Note that Rhodian 
ships in the Hellenistic/Early Roman period travelled to Egypt and the 
Black Sea loaded with wine from the local production of Rhodes and its 
neighbours, to return laden with grain which was distributed to the 
Greek islands, Athens, and the coastal cities of Asia Minor; ancient 
sources record that the island also exported dried figs, perfumes, and 
honey: Casson 1954, 168-87; PSI V, 535.9, P.Cair.Zen. | 59012.28; 
P. Cair. Zen. IV. 59680.15. 
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there by independent merchants. A passing reference to a 
Rhodian naukleros in the Miracles of St Artemios (com- 
piled before 668) offers perhaps a classic example of a 
Rhodian aristocrat who used his agricultural surplus to 
finance his shipping ventures: Georgios of Rhodes was 
owner of an estate and also master of his own ship; he 
had spent a long time at the church of St John the Baptist 
in Constantinople in hopes of a dream that would reveal a 
cure for his illness, while his sons frequently visited him 
from Rhodes.?? 

Finally, a physicochemical analysis of brick samples from 
Hagia Sophia, three other sixth-century churches in Con- 
stantinople, and the cathedral church of Rhodes shows that 
the capital city imported bricks from Rhodes, thus confirm- 
ing the information of an eighth- to tenth-century text (Die- 
gesis 14) that after an earthquake in 557, the arches of 
Justinian’s Hagia Sophia in Constantinople were repaired 
with a special type of bricks brought from Rhodes; the 
same source points out that the original dome had been also 
constructed with specially ordered brick from Rhodes.*° 

More evidence for commercial and non-commercial links 
of the Dodecanese with western Asia Minor, North Africa, 
and the Levant can be found in: 1) the widespread presence of 
imported RS wares, amphorae, lamps, and non-RS fine and 
semi-fine wares recorded in archaeological reports and dis- 
cussed in a few specialized studies; 2) the material from 
numerous Early Byzantine shipwrecks discovered between 
the rugged coasts of the mainland and the islands; 3) the 
wide disvibudien of high-quality imported church furnish- 
ings of marble from the quarries of Prokonessos, Thasos, 
Paros, and possibly elsewhere; ? and 4) the typology of 
mosaic pavements in the region.? 

A spate of recent reports and studies on imported RS 
wares, amphorae, lamps, and their local imitations from our 
region have filled some gaps in our otherwise poor know- 
ledge about the production and distribution of ceramic prod- 
ucts. Drawing on unquantified evidence trom the city of 
Kos, Kardamaina, Kephalos, Palatia, and Telendos, we see 
that Phocaean tableware types in all sites were apparently the 
most numerous, followed by south-eastern Asia Minor and 


3 In the same collection there is another example of a native 
of Rhodes, a certain Theodore, who also travelled to Constantinople 
regularly seeking a cure: Miracles of St Artemios; no. 35, 185-9, no. 44, 
221. 

> Preger 1901-7, i, 74-108; Moropoulou et al. 2002; Bardill 2004, 4. 

Parker 1992, no. 111, 76; nos. 351-2, 159; no. 519, 217; no. 491, 
208; no. 509, 214; nos. 1239-40, 454-5; McCormick 2012, 77-98; Bass 
and Doornick 1982 (their interpretation of the cargo and the ship's 
itinerary is debatable, however). 

** Sodini 1989, 163-86; Militsi 1996-7, 349. 

” For stylistic similarities between mosaics on the Dodecanese and 
Crete, Karpathos and Crete/Svria/Palestine/Cvprus, Kos and Samos 
western Asia Minor, Kalymnos and Syria/SE Asia Minor, sec 
Assimakopoulou-Atzaka 1991; compare Michaelides 1988 regarding 
Cyprus. 
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African products.*° Phocaean wares were probably moved 
around the islands’ harbours as part of a complex commercial 
network interconnecting a great number of local ports.*! 
Similarly, Late Roman D and African RS wares would have 
been sold commercially at the ports of these islands travelling 

piggyback on ships filled with other products, such as Afri- 
A oil, south-eastern Asia Minor and Cypriot wine/oil, 
Egyptian grain, etc. Despite the lack of quantitative analysis, 
these sites seem to display a relatively uniform picture of RS 
imports. We could, therefore, argue that the distribution of 
African RS on the Dodecanese islands followed the general 
trends of the Aegean region in this period, whereby African 
RS (ARS) dominated the market of imported fine tableware 
across the Aegean and Crete by the early decades of the 
fourth century until the beginning of the fifth century, 
when they are replaced by Phocaean RS (PRS) products.” 
For the period after the fifth century, it is suggested that 
ARS imports (and African amphorae in small quantities) 
increased in the Aegean as part of long-distance fiscal 
shipments to Constantinople and elsewhere, once Africa 
was reconquered by Justinian. Southern Greece and Crete 
(Gortyna), together with the big commercial centres of 
Antioch and Constantinople, record a substantial growth of 
ARS wares and amphorae towards the end of the sixth and in 
the seventh century. On the other hand, ARS imports to 
the eastern and northern part of the Aegean region remain 
relatively insignificant, while for several sites of SW Asia 
Minor, a substantial amount of Cypriot and/or Pamphyl- 
ian/Pisidian imports (Late Roman D) is usually reported." 
It is important to note that ARS pottery in these Dodecanese 
sites was apparently not totally replaced by Phocaean 
imports during the fifth-sixth century, while late-sixth- to 
early-seventh-century forms are also reported in several cases. 
We should also note regarding this evidence that Late Roman 
D is relatively well attested on our sites, but not to the same 
extent as in various sites on the Lycian coast as well as along the 
south-eastern coasts of Asia Minor and Cyprus.*? Imports of 
Late Roman D sigillata also played a minor role in Crete and 
much less so in Southern Greece, the economies of which seem 
to have enjoyed close ties with Africa and the Levant.*® 
A provisional observation then might be that these islands 
seemingly belonged to a slightly different micro-economic 
environment; that is, although long distance commercial 


te Kalopissi and Panaghiotidi 2001, 244-5 (Kardamaina); Kokkorou- 
Alevras etal. 1995-6, 327-32 (Kardamaina); Brouskari 1997, 71, n. 25 
(city of Kos); Koutellas 2003, 232, n. 20 (Telendos); personal investiga- 
tion (Mesanagros, Saria). 
" Abadie-Revnal 1989a. 
" Abadie-Revnal 19892, 144, n. 9; Yangaki 2005, 286-8. 
Abadie-Revnal 19892, 156-7; Yangaki 2005, 286-7. 
For the new evidence about the production of Late Roman D in 
southern Anatolia, see Jackson et al. 2012. 


Jackson etal. 2012 ee Zoroglu 2005 (Cilicia); 
Vroom 2004, 289-90; Sodini 20 189. 
" Yangaki 2905, 288 


contacts certainly existed, their economy was predominately 
linked to commercial centres within the Aegean region, and 
particularly the most familiar Asia Minor coasts.” Besides, the 
incorporation of the Islands and Caria into the quaestura exerci- 
tus after 536 should have intensified the economic interaction 
between the Dodecanese and the nearby mainland territories of 
Caria that formerly constituted the Rhodian peraia. 

With regard to the amphora types, Empereur and Picon’s 
analysis of Late Roman 1 amphorae from Rhodes showed 
that, despite the local Late Roman 1 production in Apolakkia 
and Ismeler (Marmaris bay), the island of Rhodes was 
importing Late Roman 1 amphorae from the Cilician coasts, 
Northern Syria, and to a much lesser extent Cyprus.** Late 
Roman 1 is often thought to contain wine, but it has also 
been argued that Late Roman 1 from Cilicia, Syria, and 
Cyprus mainly contained oil.*” The systematic study of the 
amphora finds in Kardamaina showed that the local seventh 
century production of Late Roman 1 also coincided with 
numerous imports of the same type.”° This is an interesting 
fact, which could suggest that this type was either used for 
both oil and wine, or, if the ar gument is made for wine, the 
local market could sustain a variety of wines on offer?! In 
either case, a large diversity of fabrics of the same amphora 
type on the same site seems to be typical in this period, even 
in so small a place as the islet of Pseira, off north-eastern 
Crete.” 

The fact that a group of seventh-century Late Roman 1/13 
amphorae in Kardamaina (Kos 1) were stamped before firing, 
reveals the fiscal intervention and control of the State in this 
probably local production. But since this group of amphora 
stamps, which bore imperial effigies and cross-like mono- 
grams surrounded by the names of officials, were also found 
at other sites, it is possible to suggest that they were linked 
with the system of annonic shipments for the pr ovision of the 
troops and/or payments to imperial officials in kind c.600.” 


"7 Abadie-Reynal 1989b, 52 (c5 per cent of the imported amphorae 
in Argos); Karagiorgou 2001, 141-2 (Samos). 

Я Empereur and Picon 1989, 242-3. The same study showe d that the 
bulk of Cypriot exports in Late Roman 1 were transferred to Egypt; 
cf. Williams 2005 (Late Roman 1). 

*° Wickham 2005, 714, n. 40; Papacostas 2001, 113. 

°° Diamanti 2010a, 153-5; Poulou-Papadimitriou and Didioumi 
2010. 

?! Yet Rhodes and the other islands were not mentioned in the sixth- 
century tariff inscription from Seleucia Pieria, Antioch's major port, 
implying that the Dodecanese islands were not among the major trading 
partners of this region, unlike Cyprus, Cilicia, Palestine, and Egypt: 
Dagron 1985. 

^ Poulou-Papadimitriou and Nodarou 2007. For the diversity 
of commodities contained in Late Roman 2, see the example of the 
so-called Edifice with Floor Mosaics at Tomis, where chemical analysis 
showed that Late Roman 2 amphorae were filled with Somalian oliba- 
num, turpentine, Arabian myrrh, pine-resins, mastic trom Chios, and 
pigments: cited in Karagiorgou 2001, 138. 

^" Diamant 2012; eadem 2010b. In the Koan examples we recognize 
two types: [... OY ENAOSOT([ATOY ] (gloriosissimus) with a Greek 
monogram; and, [ — XOY « EOE[— | around an imperial bust. Diamanti 
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Early Byzantine shipwrecks have been discovered in the 
area between the rugged coasts of the mainland and our 
islands, attesting to ile busy traffic across these waters in 
our period and the difficulties of the travel along the channel 
between the islands and Asia Minor. Many of these cargos 
consisted of Late Roman 1 and Late Roman 2 amphora types, 
and secondly with other Aegean and eastern Mediterranean 
containers or other types of pottery?" Unfortunately, 
reports about these shipwrecks are often very brief and 
unsophisticated. That these amphorae carried mostly Aegean 
products appears likely, unless future scientific analysis of 
the various fabrics suggests otherwise. 

The Yassi Ada wreck had been discovered close to the 
eastern shores of Kos. It contained coins that provide a 
terminus post quem of c.625/6 and, arguably, indicate that 
the ship started its journey from the Northern Aegean or the 
Black Sea sailing SE. It has often been related to military 
annona shipments across the south-eastern Aegean. ЭКА 
least a portion of the cargo was church-owned.?? The most 
recent study of a large sample of Late Roman 2 amphorae 
from the wreck showed that 80 per cent shared very similar 
fabrics, which could possibly imply that these amphorae 
derived from a single primary production region. The 
remaining 20 per cent of the sample shows a large variety of 
fabrics.?" Similarly, the Late Roman 1 sample indicates seven 
different fabrics and stylistic variations that could suggest 
that these amphorae were produced in different production 
centres. Van Alfen assumed that the ship's cargo was meant to 
supply garrisons established by Heraclius in the Levant with 
oil and wine from the Northern Aegean, given that the ship 
was travelling in a south-easterly direction. It has been sug- 
gested that at least two amphorae from the cargo of the Yassi 
Ada wreck were almost certainly of Koan provenance.” 
Hence it is likely that the two Koan amphorae (Late Roman 


believes that the officials referred to were the kommerkiarioi, yet, nei- 
ther the surviving letters, nor the few comparanda support her view; the 
name of a prefect, whether of the East, or the praefectus Insularum (that 
is, the quaestor exercitus), seems much more likely. The closest parallel 
to the latter type is indeed the amphora stamp of the eparchos (pretect) 
Ptolemaios found in Alexandria (seventh century): Sztetyllo and Bor- 
kowski 1986 (‘+ézi MtoAgpaiov é[ map ]}xov’). In fact, the next to last letter of 
the Koan example resembles pi rather than omega read by Diamanti, as 
this type of omega is unlikely here on palaeographical grounds. We can 
therefore reconstruct the Koan example as follows: éx(i ) Е[— ] [ёлар]ҳоо. 
The same type of stamp with the name of Ptolemaios was recently found 
in the city of Rhodes, and is also reported from Geronisos islet 
(Cyprus), Constantinople, and Athens: Papanikolaou 2014. On icono- 
graphic grounds these have been tentatively dated to the second quarter 
of the seventh century. 


?* Parker 1992, по. 111, р. 76; поѕ. 351-2, р. 159; по. 519, р. 217; поѕ. 
1239-40, pp. 454—5; по. 491, р. 208; по. 509, р. 214. 

5° Bass and Doornick 1982. 

^^ This assumption was basically made due to an inscription cut on a 
lar ge steelyard from the shipwreck reading ‘(belonging to) Georgios 
priest sea-captain’. 

^^ Уап Alfen 1996, 189-213. 

?* Diamanti 2010b, 2. 


13 type, one stamped) were not connected to a fiscal load, 
but rather to low-scale commercial transactions, possibly con- 
nected to harbour services or food supplies en route. 

A small group of Byzantine amphorae of unclear proven- 
ance displayed in the Byzantine collection at Rhodes offers 
some additional data.’ No typological and quantified data 
from these examples can be offered at present, since source- 
attribution needs to take account of fabric-studies and form. 
The collection consists of Late Roman 3 (2 examples), Late 
Roman 4 (Gaza wine, 2 examples) and ‘Seleucia no. 1’ 
(2 examples, from Seleucia Pieria, Syria), and Late Roman 8 
(North Africa, 2 examples). One may provisionally assume 
that these amphorae types were aimed at either the cosmo- 
politan market of the city, or indicate the use of the city’s 
harbour as an intermediate stop for commercially based 
long-distance exchange. One of the two spatheia displayed 
is clearly a late example (seventh century), the other possibly 
early fourth to middle fifth century.®° It should be noted that 
Eastern and African amphorae in Gortyna, the provincial 
capital of Crete, represent an important percentage in the 
total number of amphora imports, possibly reflecting the role 
of Crete as a corridor between the two halves of the empire.°! 
The same argument based on quantified data has also been 
made for Argos and the southern Peloponnese.? The same 
role may be proved for the southern Dodecanese when more 
amphora collections from Rhodes and elsewhere have been 
published. Perhaps the role that these islands played in the 
exchange of goods between the two halves of the empire was 
only secondary, that of middlemen, although Aegean wine, 
and possibly oil too, continued to reach Rome ud other 
western destinations during Late Antiquity.? Commercial 
ties with mainland Greece are indicated by the imports of 
Attic lamps and the presence of the Robinson K113 type 
amphora (of wine) in Argos during the fourth and early 
fifth century that was pröbably produced on Kos.^* More- 
over, the maritime circulation of Late Roman 3 amphorae 
indicates a dense internal trade network within the Aegean, 
extending from various places in western Asia Minor to the 
eastern Aegean islands (Lesbos, Chios, Kos, Samos, etc.) and 
mainland Greece, and then on to the Balkans and western 
Mediterranean. Local production of Late Roman 3 has been 
recently recognized in Mastichari too (Kos 3).°° 


Zapheiropoulou 2004, 35-6, pls. 24-7. 

*? Compare Keay 1984, 414-17. 

^' Yangaki 2005, 306. The material from Eleutherna is very similar to 
that of the capital city of Gortyna, albeit the African amphorae are less 
well represented in the latter. In light of the wide diversity of the 
amphora material, Gortyna seems to have plaved a special role in 
long- distance exchange patterns. 

^* Abadie-Reynal 1989a, 159. 

55 Abadie-Revnal 1989a, 149-50; Wickham 2005, 708, 715. 

= Abadie- Rey nal 1989b, 47, fig. 1; Slane 2000 (Corinth). 

® Papaioannou 2011, 199—202; Didioumi 2014, 171. 
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We have so far argued that the integration of the local 
population into a system of exchange of goods went far 
beyond the scale of the traditional interconnection between 
these island societies. Yet we should not underestimate the 
paramount importance of parallel local and regional net- 
works, given that our sources make it easier to document 
overseas, rather than local, exchange networks. Medium- 
distance exchange has always been the norm for the various 
island communities. One can guess that the bulk of the 
agricultural production of Rhodes and Kos was consumed 
locally, while a good proportion would also be used to 
supply the smaller and less fertile nearby islands as well as 
parts of the opposite coasts.°° Preliminary reports about the 
production and distribution of local imitations of imported 
tableware and lamps in Late Antiquity emphasize the over- 
whelming presence and impact of products of Asia Minor 
and a complex commercial network interconnecting nearby 
islands and the opposite littorals.°” Furthermore, types imi- 
tating Cretan amphorae (TRC2/4) and lamps were probably 
produced in Karpathos (Karpathos 4). Tiles, bricks, and 
coarse pottery carried as major cargos on ships crossing 
our region must also have played an important role in the 
various exchange systems of ceramic commodities, on which, 
however, we have little information. 


GLASS, MARBLE, AND OTHER COMMODITIES 


Besides pottery kilns, glass workshops have also been 
reported in both urban and rural sites in Rhodes and Kos.°” 
It appears that glass vessels, like RS tableware, were com- 
modities to which a wide range of the population had access. 
In view of the available material, albeit this has not been fully 
studied, there must have been a hierarchy in production and a 
scale of distribution among these industrial units. We found 
that in a workshop located in the city of Rhodes raw glass 
was extracted and processed to the final product. This is the 
only known example from our region, and it goes against the 
general assumption that glass workshops in the Aegean 
region were supplied with raw glass from elsewhere. We 
can assume that the city of Rhodes functioned as a regional 
centre of glass-making, and it would either supply the 


^" Compare Nigdelis 1990, 325-6 (local-scale trade of grain as a 
source of wealth in the Cyclades in the early Roman period); cabotage 
in the early medieval economy: Horden and Purcell 2000, 143-52. 

^" Roumeliotis 2001; Koutellas 2004; idem 2005a. It is now argued 
that Rhodes was one of the possible centres of production of the 
category of lamps known as "Greek East-Unplaced', which have been 
reported on Rhodes, Kalymnos, Halikarnassos, and Knidos: Katsioti 
2010: Bairami 2010. 

P} Local production of tiles and bricks in Mastichari (Kos 3). Com- 
pare Parker 1992, no. 543, 226 (Kerme Gulf, opposite Kos). Compare 
Rautman etal. 1999 (Cyprus). 

^^ Rhodes City 3.7 and Rhodes 11, Lindos, mostly unpublished; 
Friantatvllides 20044. Kos 1-2; Didioumi 2011, 90. 


countryside with its ready-made products or with glass 
ingots that were sold and transferred to other sites to be 
blown locally.”° 

As we have seen, a massive program of church building 
was launched throughout the empire from c.450, represent- 
ing one of the most striking features of our period. It 
involved an unprecedented investment of resources in monu- 
mental buildings, which had a dramatic impact on the built 
landscape of the Mediterranean world. Archaeological and 
other sources attest to the extensive distribution of elaborate 
church furnishings and other building material, the most 
important of which were made of Prokonnesian marble. 
The state-run quarries of Prokonnesos and the workshops 
of Constantinople related to them dominated the production, 
demand, and style of architectural sculpture during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, being widely distributed across the 
empire. As a result of the construction boom in Christian 
buildings, our period saw a renewed exploitation of quarries 
and related artisanal activity. The high, empire-wide demand 
for marble architectural elements pushed many quarries of 
secondary importance back to work in imitating the 
style of the Prokonnesian production.”! It seems that several 
quarries were active in this period in Asia Minor and 
the Aegean: Thasos, Paros, Naxos, Skyros, Delos, Chios, 
Karystos, Thessaly, Penteli, Dokimeion in Phrygia, Troad, 
Miletos, Heracleia ad Latmum, Laodikeia in Lykos, Ephesos, 
Aphrodisias, Priene, Teos, Iasos, and possibly more." 

The similarities in appearance among the products of many 
quarries of white marble from Asia Minor and some Aegean 
islands have greatly deterred scholarly efforts to identify the 
provenance of their products without the assistance of scien- 
tific analysis. As a matter of fact, the study of marble 
quarries in the Aegean islands remains problematic, while 
the available information about ancient quarries from this 
region that were exploited in Late Antiquity is still unex- 
plored.”* Archaeological reports for the Dodecanese give 
very little attention to the type of marble used in the decor- 
ation of Early Christian churches. Yet a great number of 


7? "Triantafyllides 2004b, 327-34. 
7! Sodini 1989; idem 2002. 
^? Sodini 2002; the Thasian marble was exported to Ostia and Rome 
but also to Thessaloniki, Nea Anchialos, Dion, Philippi, Delphi, Aegina, 
as well as Ephesos, Sardis, Antioch, and elsewhere: Herrmann etal. 
1999, 75. The south-eastern islands would certainly have offered a 
potential market for it too. 

^ Sodini 1989, 166. 

^^ A scientific analysis related to our period has been carried out 
regarding the Katapoliani church of Paros (mid sixth century). The 
analysis discriminated two or three different groups that seem to ori- 
ginate from the quarries of Paros and Prokonnesos. The study of 
another quarry on the island, however, illustrates the limitations of 
this method: Mitsani 2000; Maniatis et al. 2000. Parian marble in Late 
Antiquity was exported to Rome, Thessaly, Delos, and Constantinople: 
Barrias 2000, 271. Also see Tsigonaki 2004; she notes that the majority 
of the imported marble pieces on Crete came from Prokonessos, fewer 
trom Thasos. 
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Early Christian churches apparently reveal the use of high 
quality imported marble (Prokonnesian and white/grey mar- 
ble from the Aegean and Asia Minor) combined with cheaper 
material, quarried locally.” The use of spolia was also very 
common, while in only a few cases is Prokonnesian marble 
reported with certainty.”° 

Besides, a local source of white marble in Late Antiquity is 
now securely located on the island of Kos. It was of lower 
quality (thick grained, white, greyish, with or without veins), 
was extracted from the area of Mount Dikaios near Karda- 
maina, and was widely used in the decoration of the churches 
on the island.” Furthermore, many rural churches of Rhodes 
combine the use of a greyish or white marble (column shafts) 
of unspecified provenance and the local Lartios stone mostly 
for capitals and mullions. 

Lartios stone is a type of crystalline limestone classed as a 
sedimentary rock, but very similar in appearance to a coarse- 
grained marble, grey in colour.’® It was quarried in at least 
three sites between the villages of Lardos (ancient Lartos) and 
Laerma on Rhodes (Rhodes 47 and 49). The Marmara site is 
probably the most important among them, and its location 
near the coast indicates that the quarried blocks were trans- 
ported by sea. Apart from the basilicas on Rhodes, it enjoyed 
widespread use on other islands as well (Symi, Chalki, 
Nisyros, Karpathos)."? Its quarrying and distribution should 
therefore have played an important role in the local econ- 
omy. Furthermore, a group of late imports of Lartios stone 
dated to the seventh-eighth century on stylistic grounds, 
provides an important witness to the survival of the local 
workshop and building activity at Rhodes down to this 
period.*° 

The use of other stones (poros and limestone) has been 
sporadically reported, but their description and place of 
quarrying are unsystematically recorded.*' A group of carved 
poros pieces found on different sites at Karpathos and Saria 
may have originated from a local workshop." Granite, which 
was sometimes used for column shafts and other architectural 
members, was certainly extracted at Kos, and granite column 


7° бее for example: Rhodes City 1.1 and 3.2; Papavassileiou and 
Archontopoulos 1991, 337. 

76 Militsi 1996—7, 346 (the ambo balcony of the Basilica B of Western 
Thermae on Kos); Karpathos 4, Rhodes 63, and the ‘cathedral’ church 
of Rhodes (Rhodes city 1): personal investigation. 

Poupaki 2011, 33-4; СБа он and Poupaki 2002, 59, 
64. A group of ambo pieces from Kos and Kalymnos are thought to be 
of this type of marble and have been ascribed to a Koan workshop: 
Militsi 1996-7. 

7* It was used in a large number of sculptures and architectural pieces 
from antiquity, with its use continuing until the period of the Italian 
occupation: Papavasileiou 2004. 

7" Papavasileiou 1998; idem, 2000, 415 and personal observation on 
Chalki and Karpathos. Lartios stone was often used for inscriptions 
found on Karpathos. 

*? Papavasileiou 2000. 

*! Papavassileiou 2014, 114; Poupaki 2011, 34—6. 

"* Karpathos 5, 6, and 12. 


shafts from the island were used in Early Christian basilicas. 
It appears that granite was also used for the decoration of 
several churches on Rhodes and Karpathos, but no specific 
data about their quarry can be provided.’ Gypsum quarries 
are known from Karpathos (Aphiartis) and the islet of 
Armathia, near Kassos, which may have been exploited in 
Late Antiquity as well. Finally, a local workshop of rotary 
mills and lithic implements is located on Kos, together with 
other traditional Aegean centres such as Nisyros and Melos. 
We can therefore conclude that local workshops of stone- 
masons were active on both Rhodes and Kos (and most 
probably elsewhere) in Late Antiquity, working with local 
stone (especially that from Lartios and Koan marble), and 
imported material. A good number of imported marble 
blocs (Corinthian capitals, bases and shafts, bema panels, 
ambos, ciboria, and sarcophagi) have been reported in these 
islands, many of which were probably finished locally.5? We 
can think of stonecutters, builders, and mosaicists as groups 
of itinerant workers and labourers receiving orders and trav- 
elling frequently beyond their home base. There are only a 
few architectural elements that have been specifically 
ascribed to the characteristic white with parallel bands of 
dark blue/light grey marble of Prokonnesos. In fact, many 
of the marble blocks found in our sites may have been 
imported from Kos, but this remains a hypothesis until this 
material is precisely studied; apart from Prokonnesos, the 
quarries of Thasos were probably another major source.?^ 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have argued here that the creation of Constantinople, the 
diversion of Egyptian grain to the new capital, and a long 
period of almost undisturbed peace and maritime security 
brought about the intensification of sea communication and 
long- Чишш exchange of goods across the Aegean region to 
the great benefit of these islands." Region-specific political 
initiatives along with empire-wide рош (for example, 


8 Poupaki 2011, 61- 

S+ Vemi 1989. 

85 See the maps of distribution by Sodini 1989, 176, 181, 184. 
Sarcophagi: with christogram and crosses displayed at the courtvard 
of the Palace of the Great Magister: Koch 2000, 438-9, 555, no. 195, 
(possibly a copy of a Constantinopolitan import made of local marble, 
sixth century); Rhodes 5 and Kassos 1. 

8e Compare Ward-Perkins and Goodchild 2003, 445-7: analvsis of 
marble samples from the basilicas of El Atrun and Cyrene, Libva also 
indicates a Prokonnesian origin. Mentzos et al. 2002: Rotunda Museum, 
Thessaloniki: the majority made of Thasian marble, closely imitating the 
style of Constantinople; to be explained either as local imitation or the 
work of itinerant sculptors. 

" Compare the southern coastal towns of Crete: they are thought to 
have benefited enormously from the corn route between Egypt and 
Rome in the Roman period and continued to do so even when the 
main trade route was transterred to Constantinople: Sweetman 2004, 
319-20. 
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annona, taxes in cash) gave these islands a significant role in 
the maritime exchange system, which was the motor driving 
their economic expansion. Their major importance for the 
imperial authority was the provision of vessels and crews for 
the imperial-commandeered transport of goods, of local agri- 
cultural products (that is, surplus) destined for the Danube 
army and the population of Constantinople, and also of 
people (that is, officials and soldiers). The political and eco- 
nomic imperatives in the eastern part of the Roman Empire 
in this period had therefore favoured the economic amalgam- 
ation of a vast region, including Egypt, the Levant, the east- 
ern Aegean, and Constantinople, within a complex system of 
exchange and transfer of goods, whether for commercial or 
non-commercial purposes; various aspects of this activity 
regarding the Dodecanese have been illustrated here: we 
saw, for example, how Rhodian vessels and crews were mov- 
ing along the major routes between the Levant and the 
capital, while Karpathian vessels operated within the triangle 
Crete—Pentapolis— Alexandria.** The Dodecanesian ships 
may have carried mostly wine, oil, purple-dyed garments, 
other foodstuffs, and ceramic products, either piggyback in 
fiscal shipments or as primary cargo for trade, while numer- 
ous natural harbours on these islands were functioning as 
regular stopover and repair stations.” Finally, the ferrying of 
pilgrims to the pilgrimage centres of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean and piracy should also be mentioned as parts of the 
maritime culture of the region.” 

The overall archaeological evidence offers a uniform pic- 
ture of both urban and rural settlements being centres of 
intense commercial activity in both production and retail. 
Our sources document the presence of potters, stone- 
masons, dyers, glass- and copper-workers, mosaicists and 
goldsmiths’! as part of urban and rural communities.” 


“8 The ceramic evidence also shows that Cyrenaica’s main commercial 
links in the fifth to seventh centuries were the eastern Mediterranean, 
principally the Aegean: Wilson 2004. — / " 

*” Koan purple garments (made of silk): Magie 1975, i1, 817-18. 
Magie assumes that the lack of references to the Koan silk fabric after 
the first century may be due to the better quality of the Chinese silk that 
pushed the Koan variety out of the market: idem, i, 52. But see Lydos, 
De Mag. 102.21 and Bosnakis 2000-3, 272-3. Kos was often praised by 
ancient authors for the fertility of its land and for its wines, silk gar- 
ments, and perfumes: Sherwin-White 1978, 226, 236-45. It is possible 
that at least some of these features remained unchanged during Late 
Antiquity. A papyrus of Oxyrhynchus (fifth century) contains a memo- 
randum of clothing pawned, in which the word [ __, ]kwov a can be 
recognized; but the number of letters missing at the edge of the papyrus 
renders this reading rather unlikely: P.Wash.Uniwv. 2.97.9. For a first 
centurv reference to a Koan garment in Egypt in a papyrus: P$/ I. 36A, 13. 

"^ Drvor 1988, 89-101. Eulogia flasks unearthed in Rhodes and else- 
where; their provenance 15 thought to be mostly from Asia Minor 
(Ephesos) and Egypt: Katsioti 2009. 

! Carratelli 1952-4, no. 86, fig. 66. 

Compare a large number of Early Christian epitaphs from Corinth 
and the coastal citv of Korvkos (Cilicia), which attest to a wide range of 
trades in a similar context: Feissel and Philippidis-Braat 1985, 358-68; 
Frombley 2001, 138-46. 


Furthermore, the discovery of imported RS wares and their 
local imitations as well as imported marble furnishings in the 
countryside bears complementary witness as to the extent to 
which even village societies were involved in intense com- 
mercial activity in both production and retail trade. The bulk 
of the evidence indicates that the most important economic 
partner of these island economies was the coasts of the west- 
ern Asia Minor. 

From a broader chronological perspective, a comparative 
study of these island societies in different periods seems to 
illustrate two important characteristics of their economies 
that determined changes: the heavy dependence of these 
island economies on external (networks of exchange) rather 
than internal (natural resources) factors, and their adaptabil- 
ity. Their history has also been connected to the concept of 
insularity. This term can be understood, on the one hand, as 
an indication of isolation and the location of the extraordin- 
ary and, on the other, as a complex reality of connectivity and 
networks of interaction. Both these aspects are well attested 
in our sources. It seems, however, that although isolation is 
an important feature of insular life for specific islands at 
specific periods of time, there is an aggregate tendency 
towards connectivity that mostly characterizes the complex 
interdependent world of the Aegean archipelago over time.” 
There is little doubt that the history of the eastern Aegean 
islands in Late Antiquity adds an important component to 
this discussion. Consider the case of Karpathos, an island 
commonly cited as an example of isolation in both antiquity 
and later. In Late Antiquity it shows ample evidence for 
wealthy coastal settlements and a sea-oriented economy 
reaching far beyond its shores."* Better-known examples of 
remarkably prosperous islands are the islands of Aegina in 
classical antiquity and Delos in the Hellenistic period.” 

Although one should not overlook the particular charac- 
teristics of each period, it seems that the sudden rise and fall 
of Aegean island communities through history has always 
been the result of their structural integration into an expand- 
ing network of long-distance exchange and its final disrup- 
tion. The political alliance of Rhodes and Kos with the 
Ptolemaic dynasty and the creation of the Second Nesiotic 
League under Rhodes’ supervision in the second century had 
offered these islands great opportunities for trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation with a vast area between Alexandria, the 


” Constantakopoulou 2007, 1-28; Horden and Purcell 2000, 133-6, 
224-30. Also Lätsch 2005; Brun 1996; Lemerle 1986. 

et Constantakopoulou 2007, 4, n. 12 (classical antiquity). Peleidis 
2006 and Stephanidou and Papavassileiou 2003 (Middle Ages). Com- 
pare the arid, harbourless, and generally backward island of Ikaria, 
which had its heyday in the late nineteenth century as a hub of mono- 
cultural production of raisins and maritime trade: Giagourtas 2004. For 
Byzantine Lesbos as a busy intersection see Kaldellis and Efthvmiadis 
2010, 44-5. 

32 Aegina: Figueira 1981. Kos: Sherwin-White 1978, 226, 236-45; 
Johnson 2004, 133-4, 145. Delos: Rauth 1999; Reger 1994. Rhodes: 
Gabrielsen 1997; Berthold 1984; Sheedy 1996. 
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Aegean, and the Black Sea. Rhodian and Koan ships travelled 
to Egypt and the Black Sea, loaded with wine from their local 
production and that of their neighbours, to return laden with 
grain which was distributed to the Greek islands, Athens, 
and the coastal cities of Asia Minor. The sanctions imposed 
on the Rhodians by the Roman Senate after 167 Bc, the 
creation of the tax-free emporium of Delos, and the gradual 
infiltration of Roman capital into the East damaged the 
island’s economy and commerce. Turning then to the 
scarcely favourable political environment of the seventeenth 
century Aegean, we find there the extraordinary stories of 
the tiny and arid islands of Patmos, Siphnos, Schoinoussa, 
and Antikaros;^ later the populous trading fleets of 
Hydra, Psara, Spetzes, and Kassos in 1750-1810; and Symi, 
Kalymnos, Leros, Kastellorizo, Chalki, and Karpathos in 
c.1850-1910.°” Otherwise unprivileged places in terms of 
natural resources, these islands managed to achieve in differ- 
ent periods significant demographic and economic growth 
by using their large fleets to transport goods between the 
Middle East, Asia Minor, and the West; but also by offering 
services to passing ships as commercial and repair stations 
and entrepóts, involved with shipbuilding, supplying potable 
water and also the slave trade. In some cases, these activities 
were combined with a policy of specialization of local prod- 
uce for trade to big markets. The remarkable prosperity of 
the Dodecanese in the later Ottoman period was basically the 
result of a large degree of autonomy and economic privileges 


% According to an Ottoman document (1641) these islands paid 
more annual tax to the Kapudan Pasha than the large and agriculturally 
productive islands of Naxos and Paros. The reason was that the inhab- 
itants of the former were engaged in maritime activities and also enjoyed 
a large degree of autonomy from the Ottoman authorities: Zachariadou 
2004, 205-12. The monastery of Patmos also prospered in the twelfth 
century as a result of the combination of imperial favour (that is, tax 
exemptions), maritime trade, and the exploitation of its extended ‘mari- 
time hinterlands’: Thonemann 2011b, 283-91; Malamut 1988, 446-53. 

?' Kostopoulou (2005, 83-182) shows that the prospering Lerian 
trading diaspora in Alexandria was the major contributor of the remark- 
able economic and cultural growth of Leros after the Greek War of 
Independence. Patmos, Siphnos, Schoinoussa, and Antiparos in the 
seventeenth century: Zachariadou 2004; Hydra, Psara, Spetses, and 
Kasos in 1750-1810 and Symi, Kalymnos, Kastellorizo, Chalki, and 
Karpathos in 1850-1910: Kasperson 1966; Leontaritis 1996, 29-65; 
Michaelidis-Nouaros 1940, 84-117; Pappas 1994, esp. 62-112. 


that these islands (with the exception of Rhodes and Kos) 
enjoyed, especially during the second part of the nineteenth 
and the early decades of the twentieth century, while the 
more important and wealthier islands of Rhodes and Kos 
seemed to lag behind due to the closer control and coercion 
by the central government. Furthermore, it was again first 
and foremost, but not only, external political circumstances 
from the second half of the eighteenth century onwards 
that allowed Greek islands’ shipping to penetrate the net- 
work of maritime transport of the eastern Mediterranean, 
hitherto dominated by western and northern European 
fleets. Capitulatory privileges that west European merchants 
offered to non-Muslim Ottoman subjects (the vast majority 
of the Aegean islands) were the important parameter in this 
development, rather than the series of wars between the 
Great Powers. In the 1810s to 1830s and again during the 
first decades of the twentieth century (World War I and the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1919-22), once warfare and political 
instability set in and the privileged status of the Dodecanese 
islands enjoyed under the Ottomans was abolished, their 
population started to emigrate in great numbers, while their 
blossoming economy collapsed. As we will see, the history of 
the same islands and the Aegean in general in the seventh to 
ninth century is not essentially different from this scenario.” 
In both periods, the prosperity of these islands relied heavily 
on the long-distance exchange between the Aegean and the 
Levant and to a large extent the dominance of Constantin- 
ople and Egypt over the Aegean economy. When the former 
was disrupted and the latter was seriously weakened, the 
whole system that sustained these communities was hit 
hard and forced to transform. In Late Antiquity, the dynamic 
equilibrium between the environment, demography, and the 
collective or individual pursuits of the exploitative holders of 
power, which was probably achieved during the fifth-sixth 
centuries, reached a critical point after the early decades of 
the seventh century. 


?* Immigration to the capital: Theophanes 429 (754/5), 440 (765/6); 
see also Chapter 7. Regarding the Cycladic island population, the same 
phenomenon is probably attested by epigraphic evidence for the second 
half of the second to the third century: Nigdelis 1990, 328. 
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The Seventh Century 


INTRODUCTION 


The seventh century is marked by the end of the Sasanian empire 
and the extraordinary expansion of Arab rule in the East Medi- 
terranean. It also saw the collapse of the Late Antique economy 
and culture, the serious dislocation of the population, and the 
transformation of the Aegean Sea from a peaceful and busy 
crossroads of people and commodities to a frontier dividing 
the Byzantine Empire and its enemies.’ We know that the 
urban population of Late Antique cities moved into fortified 
citadels and took refuge in upland and remote areas, while a 
serious demographic decline evidently occurred between the late 
seventh and late tenth centuries for many areas of the empire.” 

The Aegean islands appear very rarely in the written 
sources of the period, while the study of the contemporary 
material evidence remains, even today, problematic. Both 
excavation and the study of ceramics in the region is very 
fragmentary and in our efforts to build up a picture about the 
islands we are often compelled to rely on the evidence from 
nearby regions. Within this general framework, the Aegean 
islands (that is, Rhodes, Mytilene, Samos, Naxos) show signs 
of demographic recovery in c.820-30, right after the capture 
of Crete by the Arabs (827); markers of this change are coin 
finds and a number of fortified sites which mostly date from 
the ninth to eleventh centuries.” 

In Chapter 2 a brief outline was presented of the military 
events pertaining to the East Mediterranean which had a 
particular effect on the Aegean region. This chapter continues 
with a closer analysis of all the available evidence, literary 
and material, about Rhodes, Kos, Kalymnos/Telendos, and 
Karpathos.” It offers new, important evidence from these 


! (The character of decline in the period known as the (Byzantine) 
Dark Ages has been the subject of scholarly debate; important earlier 
and recent contributions on the matter: Pirenne 1937; McCormick 2001; 
Liebeschuetz 2001a; Ward-Perkins 2005; Wickham 2005. 

? bor an overview: Haldon 1990, 92-124; idem 2001; Brandes 1989; 
Tromblev 2001; Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 146-58; Brubaker and 


Haldon 2011. 
* Malamut 1988, 146—54. , | 
t For the reconstruction of the events I relied mainly on Howard- 


Johnston (2010, 436-45. 460-516), Pryor and Jeffreys (2006, 19-33), and 


Haldon (1990, 41-91). 


islands, and in so doing, it aims to contribute to the study of 
the history of the region during the Dark Ages. The general 
paucity of literary sources compels us to combine information 
from all sorts of physical evidence; coins, pottery finds, a few 
lead seals, and a number of unstudied fortified sites represent 
the most useful material for this discussion. Moreover, com- 
parative evidence from better studied sites of western Asia 
Minor and the islands of Cyprus and Crete will be extensively 
used. 


RHODES 


In light of the previous baseline narrative of historical events 
in the East Mediterranean littorals during the seventh cen- 
tury, it is useful to look closely at a few specific references in 
the written sources to historical incidents of local importance 
before we proceed with a full account of the material 
evidence. 

A reference to Rhodes in the seventh-century treatise 
Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati yields some evidence that 
the islands supported Heraclius?’ bid for the throne. As back- 
ground to the main topic of the text, it says that the sail- 
makers of the island, aided by Jacob the Jew masquerading as 
a supporter of the Green faction, attacked members of the 
Blues who were fleeing from the East to Rhodes, on the 
grounds that they were followers of Bonosus, Phokas’ 
comes Orientis? 'The date of the event described here was 
probably 610. It seems that the sailmakers of Rhodes were 
trying to get their own back for all they had suffered from the 
Blues in the past. This could have happened either after the 
battle of Alexandria (November 609), when Bonosus aban- 
doned the city and many Egyptians who were partisans of 
Phokas had to flee to avoid reprisals, or otherwise after 
Bonosus' death.^ John of Nikiu notes that Heraclius! exped- 
ition against Phokas was greeted with great enthusiasm as 
many people went on board with him as he passed by a 
number of islands on his way to Constantinople.” Details of 


? Doctrina Jacobi 215; Cameron 1976, 283. 
^ John of Nikiu 109.15-17; Dagron and Déroche 1991, 215, n. 137. 
John of Nikiu 109.25. 
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Heraclius’ victorious route from Carthage to the capital have 
been disputed,? yet it is known that both Alexandria and 
Cyprus were involved in the Heraclian coup d'état? Hera- 
clius’ cousin Niketas was raising forces for Heraclius in 
Alexandria to be transported to the capital, so Rhodes may 
have sided with Heraclius and also Rhodian ships could have 
joined the rebels heading to Constantinople. 

Rhodes appears again in written sources with regard to the 
critical months of confusion and political anarchy that fol- 
lowed Heraclius’ death (641), showing that the island had 
been turned into a military and intelligence centre for the 
Byzantines in relation to the occupied Alexandria. In an 
atmosphere of civil strife, two hostile factions developed 
around the two sons of Heraclius, Constantine, and Herak- 
lonas, the latter having the support of his mother the empress 
Martina. John of Nikiu writes that Constantine, shortly 
before his death, sent a large fleet to bring Kyros, patriarch 
of Alexandria, back from exile, and asked General Theodore 
to come from Egypt to confer on the state of Egypt. Con- 
stantine promised Theodore that he would send large 
reinforcements to Egypt by autumn. John of Nikiu says 
that when the ships were ready to set out, Constantine died 
(May 25, 641). After Constantine’s death, Martina and Her- 
aklonas seized power, but opposition from the senatorial 
establishment, significant elements of the army, and the 
populace was steadily rising. The patriarch of Alexandria 
Kyros, who had just been restored to his see, was authorized 
by the court to conclude peace with the Arabs and to arrange 
for an administration suitable for Egypt. According to John 
of Nikiu, Valentine, commander of the East, distributed 
money to various detachments of the army in the provinces, 
prevailing on them to join the rebellion against Martina and 
her sons. He secretly sent an envoy to the army concentrated 
at Rhodes, urging the expeditionary force intended for Egypt 
to return to the imperial city and unite with him. Cyrus, who 
was on his return journey to Egypt, was also at Rhodes, 
being escorted by the military force that was destined to 
strengthen the garrison of Egypt. The prefect of Alexandria, 
Theodore, either sailed at that time to Rhodes or was already 
there when Cyrus arrived to join the expedition. Theodore 
also received a message from Valentine urging him to join 
his movement.'° When after a few weeks the Anatolian 


* Kaegi 2003, 45-7. Herrin believes that the acclamations for 
Heraclius found inscribed at Gortyna (/Cret 4. 512) may be linked to 
a commemoration of Heraclius’ seaborne travel to Constantinople via 
Crete: Herrin 2001, 137. 

” Metcalf 2009, 375-8 (for Cyprus’ involvement in Heraclius’ 
revolt), 

'° John of Nikiu 120.3-7. Butler (1978, 307) assumes that apart from 
Cyrus and Theodore, Martina should also have been at Rhodes at that 
time, probably wishing to consult with Theodore and Cyrus on Valen- 
tine’s machinations; Haldon 1984, 467-9, n. 437. 


armies led by Valentine appeared at Chalcedon, demanding 
that Constantine’s son, known as Constans II, be made 
co-emperor with Heraklonas, elements of the force at 
Rhodes may have also joined Valentine’s army. Heraklonas 
and Martina were forced to accede. Shortly afterwards a 
civilian and military revolt in Constantinople—the accounts 
of the events are contradictory —led to the dethronement of 
Heraklonas and Martina. Constans II remained as sole 
emperor.'! Theophanes, Ps. Sebeos, and John of Nikiu all 
agree that Martina and Heraclionas were mutilated; ^ John 
also adds that Martina and her sons were exiled to Rhodes.'* 

After the treaty which the patriarch Cyrus of Alexandria 
had made with the Arabs, the Roman administration and the 
citizens of Alexandria had to evacuate the city on 17 Septem- 
ber 643, so the imperial army under Constantine and the 
administration under Theodore set sail for Cyprus.'* Besides 
Cyprus, Rhodes would also have received waves of refugees 
fleeing from the eastern provinces during these years. The 
loss of these lands for the Byzantines certainly caused a deep 
rupture in economic life. For Rhodes together with the rest 
of the islands on the major sea routes to Constantinople, the 
impact of these events would have been devastating. 

Arab chronicles provide information about the occupation 
and colonization of Rhodes after the second major Arab 
assault on the island (670s). These reports have, however, 
raised serious doubts. According to them, after the Arab 
conquest of Rhodes in 672/3 the island was occupied for 
seven years and colonized by Muslim settlers. The city 
that had been destroyed after this raid is described as one of 
the most fertile on the islands, with olives, wine, and fruit, 
and an abundant supply of fresh water. The new settlers built 
a fortress where they could drive their cattle to safety and 
watch for the approach of their enemies; the same sources 
report that in 679/80 after Mu‘awiya’s death his successor 
Yazid I ordered all the Arab colonists and the garrison 
(12,000 men) to evacuate the island and destroy the fortress. 
Much of this information about the city and the Arab colon- 
ists is highly problematic and is also unknown to eastern 
Christian sources. While arguing for an Arab conquest of 
Rhodes around 679, Conrad questioned the likelihood of a 
seven-year occupation of the island.'® Howard-Johnston 
prefers the year 673 for a possible Arab capture of 
Rhodes, but he leaves open the possibility of a seven-year 


'' Haldon 1984, 467-9, n. 437. 

12 Theophanes 341. Ps. Sebeos 1.104. 

' John of Nikiu (120.52) and later sources report that Heraklonas 
and Martina were not given a royal burial and were interred in a 
monastery. Stratos (1972, 205) suggests that they could have buried in 
a cathedral monastery at Rhodes. 

!* John of Nikiu, 120.72. 

' See Bosworth 1996, 158-64, for sources and discussion. See 
also Pryor and Jeffreys 2006, 26-7. 

!^ Conrad 1992, 317—401, esp. 364-86. 
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(or so) occupation of the island." In fact, an attack against 
the island after the major defeat of the Arab fleet makes little 
sense, whereas the year 673/4 fits better with the general 
framework of the warfare. In any case, the end of the Arab 
threat and/or the withdrawal of all Muslim garrisons from 
the Aegean region was most probably the outcome of the 
final truce of 678. 

A final point about the written testimonies regarding 
Rhodes: the famous collection of legal texts, the so-called 
Rhodian Sea Law, is sometimes used in conjunction with 
the history of the island in the Dark Ages. The text itself 15 
possibly dated to the second half of the eighth century. In 
addition, the date of the prologue of the collection — whence 
its name also derives— is the eleventh century, while concrete 
elements in the text to be linked to the ‘Lex Rhodia de iactu’ 
cannot be found. As a result, this piece of evidence cannot be 
related to the economic life of the island itself in the Dark 
Ages: this particular name simply sought to invest the col- 
lection with authority by connecting it with the Roman legal 
tradition and the famous Rhodian rules for the sea trade in 
ancient times. 

In view of the general lack of carefully excavated sites, 
epigraphic or other evidence has been noted several times in 
this work. As a result, the history and the time span of use of 
the numerous EC monuments of the island are extremely 
hard to determine. Excavation reports, invariably and pos- 
sibly in some cases uncritically, repeat that the destruction of 
churches occurred as a result of the earthquake of 514/15 
and/or the Persian and Arab raids in the seventh century. Yet 
stratigraphical evidence of violent destruction and burning of 
these buildings is rarely presented. Various styles of archi- 
tectural furnishings, architectural adjustments, such as the 
evidence for different layers of floor decoration and repairs, 
the insertion of graves inside a church, and the discovery of a 
few stray coins amidst the ruins are usually the only criteria 
used for approximating the time span of these buildings. 
Another phenomenon is the appearance of small chapels 
inserted into the ruined Early Christian basilicas. Here 
again, however, the chronology of these buildings almost 
always remains unclear. We can even assume that in some 
cases at least these chapels could belong to the Dark Ages, as 
better-documented examples from other regions attest.'” 

Numismatic reports offer the best available guidance to 
investigate the relation between wider historical events and 
their impact at the local level. A large number of coin hoards 


' Howard-Johnston 2010, 303, 390-1. Compare the Arab occupa- 
tion of Cyprus: Christides 2006, 29-31, 115-22; Metcalf 2009, 395-423. 

'* Letsios 1996. 

'” Compare the cathedral basilica of Soloi and of St Epiphanios at 
Salamis/Constantia in Cyprus, both repaired on a reduced scale after 
their destruction bv the Arabs c.650: Metcalf 2009, 221-4, 418-19; the 
basilica of Euphratas at Eleutherna, Crete: Themelis 2009, 80-92; a small 
(monastic) church near the praetorium at Gortyna: see Chapter 4, p. 36; 
Thera: the large basilica at Perissa: Gerousi 2010. 
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discovered in several places in Greece and SW Asia Minor, 
especially on coastal and island sites, and dated to the reign of 
Heraclius has normally been taken to reflect the state of 
emergency and severe threat to Constantinople and the 
Aegean area during the second and third decades of the 
seventh century. Coin hoards reported in the Peloponnese, 
Attica, and Thessaly, and the western coastlands of the 
Aegean have been customarily related to waves of Slavic 
and Avar incursions into Illyricum and part of the Aegean 
attested in the sources for the 610s.”° Those reported from 
Rhodes, Lesbos, Samos, Delos, and Thasos, similar in date 
and character, evidently reflected the danger of the Persian 
raids on Asia Minor.”! The absence of numismatic data after 
the 660s poses an important problem with regard to the fate 
of sites. We are now aware of the fact that this feature reflects, 
at least to some extent, government policy and the transform- 
ation of the regional market and should not necessarily be 
taken to signify the abandonment of a site.” 

A preliminary list of Byzantine coins from the city of 
Rhodes and the countryside makes possible some observa- 
tions about the economic and military situation of the island 
during the early seventh century.” This largely follows a 
pattern observed in numismatic material from Asia Minor 
and Greece. One of the major characteristics of the Rhodian 
material regarding the reign of Heraclius is the abundance of 
Grierson class 2 folles (613-15), something that is also noted 
in the related evidence from Sardis and Aphrodisias.** The 
significant number of coin hoards from Asia Minor and the 
Aegean as well as the gap in the coin finds reported in several 
places for the following years, should reflect the danger of 
the Persian campaigns. The increase in coins from the reign 
of Heraclius in comparison to Phocas, especially in the early 
years, can underline the imperial monetary policy of Hera- 
clius. Increased totals of Heraclius! coins are similarly 
reported in the cites of Sardis, Athens and Aphrodisias, 
and Crete, with the increase in the case of Rhodes, however, 
being the most impressive. As regards the proportions of 
coins from the various mints, the material of Rhodes shows a 
high percentage of the Constantinopolitan mint, while the 
mint of Thessalonica (5.4 per cent) is slightly underrepre- 
sented in comparison to the evidence from Athens and main- 
land Greece. The Nicomedia mint makes up 8.2 per cent, while 
the 4.2 per cent of the Alexandrian mint at Rhodes that is not to 
be found elsewhere in the Aegean, except Crete (4 per cent), 


° Avramea 1997, 68-72. 
l Touratsoglou 1999, 350, n. 3; Oikonomides and Drossoyianni 


wow 


1989. 
2 See now, Brubaker and Haldon 201 1, 466-93. 
Kasdagli 2000; idem 2006; Psarri 2006. 
^' Bates 1971; Ratté 2001, 138-9, 144. 
? "Thompson 1954; the coin losses from the city of Corinth give a 
different picture: 70 examples belong to Phocas, 36 to Heraclius, and 96 
to Constans II: Sanders 2003, 387, fig. 23.1, table 23.1. 
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underlines links with Egypt, also revealed in the literary 
sources.” 

It is noteworthy that the island remained within the area of 
coin circulation during Heraclius’ reign, when Aphrodisias 
and Sardis show a gap.” This implies that the Persian menace 
was not so severely felt here as in the aforementioned cities, 
since the overland progress of the Sasanian forces could not 
have affected Rhodes.?? The concentration of military forces, 
the secure tranfer of food provisions through its harbour, 
and the waves of refugees from Asia Minor littorals and the 
eastern provinces are all possible explanations for the con- 
tinued high circulation of coinage on the island. Various 
sources indicate the flight of many eastern people with their 
treasures before the loss of their lands to the Persians. 
A hoard of gold coins and jewellery found in Rhodes and 
dated to c.617 is similar in both date and content to four other 
hoards from Samos (Pythagorion), Thasos, and Paphos; 
these treasures discovered on the islands have been thought 
to belong to refugees fleeing from Asia Minor before the 
Persian threat.” We hear, for example, that General Niketas 
together with John the Almsgiver, patriarch of Alexandria, 
arrived at Rhodes, fleeing from Alexandria in 619.7? If, how- 
ever, as Nikolaou recently suggested, the Rhodian hoard is 
dated a few years later, it can be explained in terms of the 
aftermath of the Persian attacks against the island in 620.?! 

The numismatic material from Rhodes in the reign of 
Constans II (total: 86 coins) shows a heavy concentration 
of the 2bis type copper coins that are dated to 644—646. 
Moreover, no less than eight gold coins of this emperor 
have been reported." A heavy concentration of copper 
coins for the period 641—58 within the reign of Constans II 
has also been observed at a number of Anatolian cities (Sar- 
dis, Aphrodisias, Anemurium, Pergamum). At Pergamum 
this evidence is connected with fortress-building, while at 

Sardis it is thought to reflect the presence of a military 
detachment there. A high concentration of the coins of Con- 
stans II at Athens is plausibly related to the presence of the 
emperor and its army in 662/3 on his way to Sicily.** In the 
case of Rhodes the military factor also provides a plausible 


?^^ Kasdagli 2006, 253, n.3; note that folles of the Alexandrian mint 
come only from the city, with no example so far from the Rhodian 
countryside: Psarri 2006, 270. Compare Crete: Sidiropoulos 2000, 851. 

” Foss 1975, 737, 741; Ratté 2001, 138-9, 144. 

ae Compare Russell (2001, esp. 57-71), who argues that the notion of 

the pap in the aforementioned sites should not be over- -emphasized. 
Mosser 1935, 72 (solidi of Phokas and Heraclius with Heraclius 

Constantine together with jewellery); Metcalf 1962, 14, n. 4; Touratso- 

glou 1999, no. 3; Foss 1975, 732. Nikolaou (2004, 296-7) gives the same 

explanation for the Rhodes hoard/1932. For refugees see Doctrina 

Jacobi, above; Foss 1975, 724; Kaegi 2003, 92-3. 

°° Vita Joannis El. 403. 

>l Note that Nikolaou (2004, 294-6) dates the Rhodes hoard/1932 to 
с.623. 

`? Kasdagli 2000, 269, п. 11. 
> Hendy 1985, 640-62 
* Grierson 1986. 
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explanation. The years 644-6 coincide exactly with the 
period before the brief reoccupation of Alexandria, while 
the presence of Byzantine forces at Rhodes at about the 
same period is clearly attested in the written sources. Besides, 
the shipyards of the island may have been ordered to build 
new ships for the Byzantine fleet for the Roman reoccupation 
of Egypt, something that could also entail the need for large 
consignments of folles locally. Other hypotheses for explain- 
ing the numismatic evidence are the erection of the early 
Byzantine fortress of the city of Rhodes and the Arab attacks 
on the Aegean islands and Crete that followed suit. 

As we have already said, Rhodes was attacked and occupied 
briefly by the Arabs in 653/4 or 651/2. We simply do not know 
anything about the possible role of the Dodecanese in the 
famous battle, known as ‘the Battle of the Masts’. The Chron- 
icle of Dionysius of Tel-Mahre notes that after the battle the 
Arabs pressed their pursuit of the Byzantine fleet as far as 
Rhodes.?? Related to the first Arab attack on Rhodes, numer- 
ous Syrian and Greek sources repeat the tale of the fallen 
Colossus of Rhodes, which the Arabs sold off to a merchant 
from Edessa (probably Emesa), who transferred the metal to 
Asia Minor or Syria.’ A hoard (of 18 copper coins) found in 
the medieval town dating from the reign of Constans II (641— 
68) probably reflects these dramatic years for the island." 

A coin hoard unearthed on the acropolis of Lindos 
(Rhodes 58) dated c.670,** together with other similar ones 
from Telendos, Kalymnos, and Amorgos possibly illustrates 
the dramatic insecurity of the years 671-8.*’ In the case of 
Lindos and Amorgos at least, it seems likely that these savings 
in gold belonged to military officials. For Lindos it probably 
alludes to the importance of the fortified citadel and its 
harbour for the defence of the island against the Arabs.'? 

A dubious reference to the city’s fortress? is found in Arab 
sources with regard to the second large-scale military and 
naval expedition of the Arabs against Constantinople in the 
670s.*! Such a structure can be identified with the part of the 
Byzantine wall that was called Collachium in the Knights’ 
period (Figs. 58-9). The early Byzantine fortification had a 


Palmer 1993, 180. 

?* For the Colossus, see Conrad 1996, who suggests that the story 
was wholly fictional. He skilfully argues that the ruined statue could not 
have survived for so long as it ‘would have provided a vast supply of 
metal for minting coins during a period of dramatic fiscal and monetary 
burdens for the Empire. The story of the fallen Colossus and the Arabs 

was in fact a powerful apocalyptic metaphor for the Arab conquests 
among Miaphysite Christians of Edessa and their network of monas- 
teries in northern Syria in the late seventh century. 
Source: Nikolaou 2004, 299, n. 39. 
38 Nikolaou 2004, 303-4. 
? Touratsoglou 1999: Kalymnos hoard: concealed c674—7; Amorgos, 
c.674—77/8; 
+0 Stray coins of Heraclius and Constans Il in the Rhodian country - 
side have been found in Archangelos, lalvsos, Gennadi, Kameiros, 
Kattavia, Kalavarda, Lindos, Monolithos, Vati, and Philerimos: Psarri 
2006. 
?! See n. 16 above. 
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Fig.58 The EB aty of Rhodes: K: EB for, M: Mandraki Harbour E: 
Commercial Harbour; A: Akandia bay; T11, 2, and 3: unfortified residential areas 





Fig.59 Secuon of the EB wall of Rhodes 


perimeter of 1,200 m, continuous wallwalk, and toothed bas- 
tions; it was of ashlar construction and made use of spolia. It 
had a proteichisma (together with the wall proper 3.00-3.60 
m. thick, c.12 m high) along the west, north, and south side of 
the wall, and probably a dry moat (c.10 m wide); it was 
supported by irregularly spaced rectangular towers (Fig. 60). 
In the middle of the south wall and at the crossing with street 
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Fig. 60 Remains of tower belonging to the EB wall of Rhodes 


P31 were the remains of two gateways that apparently utilized 
the ancient street axes and maintained the major routes from 
the countryside to the city. An important gate was also opened 
at the centre of the harbour towards the sea. The site of the 
Palace of the Grand Magister played the role of the acropolis of 
the early Byzantine fort, and it seems that the lower part of the 
building is probably contemporary with the fortification work.” 

This new construction marked a serious departure from 
the previous organization of the urban space in disregarding the 
grid plan of the ancient city and cutting across the axis of 
the Roman cardo. It would be used as a place of refuge for 
the urban population, whose dwellings originally occupied a 
much larger area than the inner space of the fortress (96,400 
m?). The date of the fortress is nevertheless not certain. 
During the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries many cities of 
Asia Minor and Anatolia strengthened their defences; how- 
ever, as in the case of Rhodes, their exact date of construction 
is hard to define.” One can suggest various historical con- 
texts during these centuries for the building of this fortress. It 
is, however, the Arab sources, if they are to be believed, that 
provide a clue. Besides, if Michael the Syrian is correct in 
mentioning that Kos had a fortress during the raids of Abou'l 
Awar c.653-4, one can assume that Rhodes would also have 
been fortified by that time. The strongest indication, how- 
ever, comes from the discovery of a 40nm of Constans II 
(641-68) along with pottery in the fill of the wall.** In fact, 
the short interlude between the two major Arab assaults 
(656-61) and before the second Arab naval operation against 
the island provides a suitable historical context for the erec- 
tion of the city’s early Byzantine wall.” 


*?" Manousou-Ntella 2013; Kollias 1998, 73-80; idem 2000, 304-6; 
Manousou-Ntella 2000, 27-30. 

? Howard-Johnston 2010, 483-4 (refortification of Asia Minor 
coastal cities at about the same period); compare Gortyna: Ortolani 
2000; Salamis-Constantia: Metcalf 2009, 278-81. 

** ADelt 46 (1991), 498. 

i Compare Theophanes (483.7-8), who reports that when the Arabs 
ot Harun al Rashid pillaged the island in 807, they did not manage to 
take its fortress; also Kedrenos, 2.36. 
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In any case, a review of the overall distribution of seventh- 
century coin finds from the city of Rhodes suggests a gradual 
shrinkage of the previously inhabited area of the city between 
the sixth and the seventh century.' The areas later to be 
included in the early Byzantine walls and near the harbours 
(Mandraki) apparently became the primary focus for the city 
in the seventh century, but several seventh-century coins 
have also been reported outside at the foothills of the acrop- 
olis, near the ‘cathedral church’ of Rhodes; this might indi- 
cate that the sumptuous church remained in use even after the 
town was fortified." After a recovery during the reign of 
Constans II, the use and circulation of copper and gold coins 
virtually ceases in many parts of Anatolia and the Balkans. For 
the city of Rhodes coin finds continue, even though on a very 
reduced scale, hence implying the persistence of exchange and 
the importance of the port in the following period.*® 

Two lead seals of kommerkiarioi associated with Rhodes 
are the last pieces of evidence to be analysed in this chapter. 
The study of seals dated from the seventh to ninth century 
has come to play an increasingly important role in the archaeology 
of the Dark Ages, but the available evidence for the Dodecanese 
is so scanty that they can be of little help in constructing a 
comprehensive view. Nevertheless, it will be treated here in 
such a way as to suggest multiple interpretative possibilities. 

The first seal refers to two kommerkiarioi of the apotheke 
of Asia and Caria; it was discovered on Rhodes and is dated 
to 691-3.” A second lead seal referring to Rhodes reads: 
George, apo hypaton of the apotheke of Asia, Caria, Lycia, 
Rhodes, and Cherrhonesos. It is dated to 694-6.°° The exact 
role of the apotheke and the general kommerkiarioi during 
the seventh to ninth century is controversial. It is now clear 
that the role and the functions of kbommerkiarioi were 
expanding between the late sixth and the eighth century. 
The kommerkiarioi initially had the role of contract-farmers 
and supervised the taxes and duties on the sale of finished 
goods produced by state workshops; with the cessation of 
cash payments and allowances to the field armies by the state 
around the middle of the seventh century, they were con- 
tracted to arrange the production, delivery, and distribution 
of foodstuffs, weapons, and equipment from local producers, 
craftsmen, and the state's factories and. warehouses to the 
soldiers stationed in a given region as a compulsory levy in 
kind owing to economic contraction. It now seems, however, 
almost certain that their field of activity was not only con- 
fined to supplying military campaign forces only, but 
that they were also responsible for provisioning the city of 


Abt ae . ; es 
Kasdagli 2006. The lack of good reports from excavated sites in the 


countryside of Rhodes prevents us from studving the evidence from the 
urban centre vis-à-vis the island's countryside. 
Kasdagli 2008; eadem 2010. 
+S Kasdagli 2000, 269—70, pl. 1. But see now Niewóhner 2007, argu- 
ing for Dark Age continuity in Anatolian towns. 
" Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 187; Brandes 2002, no. 106, p. 531. 
" Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 189; Brandes 2002, no. 129, pp. 536-7. 


Constantinople with foodstuffs and controlling the move- 
ment of precious and non-precious commodities both 
within and outside the empire. Similarly, the function of 
the apotheke was not only to provide the troops with the 
equipment necessary for their expeditions, but was also 
involved with other aspects of the state’s fiscal redistributive 
activities."! 

The seal of 694—6 is the only attestation of the apotbeke of 
Rhodes." It is obvious that by Rhodes is meant only the 
island and not the whole province. This seal presents a diffi- 
cult problem regarding the word Cherrhonesos. Which 
Cherrhonesos is here meant? The Cnidean peninsula 
(Xepodvnoos Kapiac), Cherrhonesos of the Hellespont, of the 
Crimea, or of Crete? Cherson of Taurica, originally named 
Chersonesos, was a very important and strategic coastal city, 
as was also the Cherson peninsula in the Hellespont.? Cher- 
son of Crete is attested in many written sources of the fifth- 
seventh centuries,"* while the Carian peninsula is the nearest 
in relation to the other regions mentioned in the seal, and it is 
qualified as hoplotheke (arms depot) by the emperor Con- 
stantine VII in the tenth century.?? It is, however, difficult to 
explain the appearance of both Caria and this geographical 
term on the same seal. In another lead seal of 721/2 we find 
the apotheke of Asia, Caria, all the Islands, and Hellespontos. 
If Cherson is supposed to be the long peninsula of the 
Hellespont and Hellespontos a general geographical term, 
rather than the territory of the later Roman province in 
north-west Asia Minor, then both seals seem to refer more 
or less to the same geographical area.?* On the other hand, an 
apotbeke of the Hellespont is attested in a number of dated 
seals from the 690s onwards. This choice would therefore 
make sense, if at all, only if we accept that Chersonesos in the 
first seal was used as an alternative for the much more com- 
mon apotheke of Hellespontos.”” 


?! See now Brubaker and Haldon 2011, 682-95, with a holistic 
interpretation of the evidence and previous bibliography. 

?* Brandes 2002, no. 129. 

? The Aegean islands, along with the western coastline of Asia 
Minor, had economic links with this area as they supplied the field 
armies stationed there. Is it possible that the seal of 694-6 reflected the 
survival of these economic bonds even after the abolition of Justinian’s 
reforms? Cherson had an important harbour and the place where the 
emperor Justinian II was exiled. Romancuk 1983, 57-68. 

?* Tsougarakis 1988, table 3 and 6. However, Tsougarakis (ibid. 271) 
agrees with Zacos and Veglery (see below), and he adds that the title of 
the Cretan kommerkiarios did not seem to name any particular town, as 
is shown by another contemporary seal belonging to the ‘general kom- 
merkiartos of the apotheke ot Crete’. Brandes (2002, 537) tavours Crete. 

°° Constantine VIL, De thematibus, 14.4-5. Loryma (Chersonesos) 
along with Rhodes were attached to the maritime thema of Kibyrrhato- 
ton. Chersonesos and the island of Symi constituted a Rhodian stratagia 
as late as 210/11: Fraser and Bean 1954, 98. 

?^ Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 226. The civil province of Hellespont 
seems to disappear in the seventh century. (Ahrweiler 1966, 313-27; 
ODB, Hellespont, 913. 


Zacos and Veglery 1972, table 25, p. 176. 
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Despite the fact that groupings of provinces subject to a 
particular kommerkiarios or apotheke on seals varies, the 
provinces mentioned together with our subject-region indi- 
cates a specific geographical framework (that is, western Asia 
Minor) with regard to state logistics? One can perhaps 
postulate three possible historical contexts regarding the 
seal of 694—6: (a) this seal is associated with the stationing 
of military forces at Rhodes after the end of the treaty with 
the Arabs (692/3), perhaps in preparation for the naval 
expedition to recover Carthage in 696/7;"? (b) it is linked to 
the resettlement of the Mardaites in western Asia Minor, as 
reflecting the collection of additional levies of locals to sup- 
port the additional force or a special levy in replacement for 
actual service of the islanders in the Byzantine fleet; and, less 
likely, (c) it is connected with the contemporary andrapoda 
seals; this group of seals, which are dated from 693/4 to 696/7, 
has been the subject of a long debate. Oikonomides argued 
that these seals suggest the mass sale of Slav prisoners 
through the apotheke system. A recent and more satisfactory 
theory suggests that these seals were connected with the 
state-organized transfer and settlement of groups of enslaved 
ethnic bands (Slavs and possibly others) to several areas of 
Asia Minor to reoccupy deserted areas in return for auxiliary 
military support to the Byzantine army.°° The example from 
Rhodes does not, however, mention andrapoda, so it is 
difficult to see a possible link here. 

To sum up, the city of Rhodes preserved its character as an 
important harbour and administrative and market centre 
beyond the traumatic decades of the seventh century. It was 
probably the first (and possibly the only) urban centre in the 
Dodecanese to be fortified in the seventh century. Much of 
its wealth derived from taxes and duties on commerce, while 
the presence of imperial revenue officials and the clergy 
would have supported its local market economy. We saw 
how the presence of the military corps and warships at its 
harbour enhanced its strategic value for Byzantium and also 
alleviated the negative results of trade disruption for the local 
economy. The island’s harbour was used to defend the 
southern coasts of Asia Minor and the Aegean as well as to 
harass the Arab naval bases of North Africa and Egypt. It is 
telling that the most important naval battles occurred in this 
region but, more crucially, that both Persians and Arabs tried 
repeatedly to occupy the island before mounting major 
offensives against the nerve centre of the empire. One should 
also note that the rebellion of the Opsikion naval division 
against Constantinople in 714/15 also started at Rhodes, 


?* Note the seal of the apotheke of Nesoi, Caria, and Asia (687/8): 
Brandes 2002, no. 74; and, the seal of the apotheke of Asia, Chios, and 
Lesbos (690/1): Brandes 2002, no. 92. For the apothekai of the Aegean 
Islands, see Ragia 2011. 

? Compare the almost contemporary appearance of the apotheke ot 
Cyclades (Brandes 2002, no. 139) (696/7) and Sicily (ibid., no. 140) (696/ 
7); see also Hendy 1985, 657. 

“© Brandes 2002. 351-65. 
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where, according to Theophanes, naval forces were assem- 
bling for an expedition against the Arabs.°' We saw that 
during the second half of the century the Arabs raided 
Rhodes at least twice, after the Persian raid of 622. At about 
the same period the city was probably fortified. The coastal 
settlements outside the city had probably suffered severely 
from these attacks. Although it is quite difficult to work outa 
general pattern in the shift of population between fortified 
cities and physically protected upland areas in the country- 
side, it is reasonable to suggest that a good part of the 
population in the Rhodian countryside and on the smaller 
islands would have poured into the city and its environs 
looking to the protection that the city’s fortress offered 
against the constant raids. In addition, apart from the acrop- 
olis of Lindos, a number of military outposts and fortified 
settlements reported in upland and well-protected areas of 
the island may also be associated with the local response of 
the rural population of Rhodes to Arab raids in this period, 
but the whole matter needs further investigation.^" Finally, it 
seems likely that Rhodes, too, received numbers of refugees— 
either state-supervised or impromptu— from continental Asia 
Minor and the eastern provinces as a result of the warfare and 
the strategic manoeuvres of the opposing powers. 


KOS, KALYMNOS, AND TELENDOS 


With regard to the islands of Kos and Kalymnos, the picture 
of a densely populated landscape and economic growth dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries seems to change in the course 
of the first half of the seventh century. The excavation of 
private buildings in the city of Kos clearly shows a deterior- 
ation in living standards after the catastrophic earthquakes of 
554. Despite its sharp decline in the early seventh century, 
however, coin circulation and pottery finds do not stop.” 
Kollias supposes that the urban population was reduced to 
the area of the medieval castle of Neratzia (Arangera), which 
may have been provided with a fort already in the late 
seventh century, but as he himself admits, only an excavation 
can confirm this assumption.®* Arab graffiti found near the 
city (Kos city 7.1) and dated to c.716-18/19 indicate that 
Arab garrisons were probably stationed here to command 
the major N-S sea corridor, since similar graffiti were dis- 
covered in nearby Knidos.? The local population had 


^! Theophanes 385. 

862 Heslop 2008; note, however, that the chronology of these sites 
remains obscure. 

® Kasdagli 2006; Didioumi 2014, 169-70. 

^* Kollias 2001; compare the evidence of Michael the Svrian (2.442) 
about the castle of Kos in 653/4. The earliest certain testimony of the castle 
of the city of Kos comes from the vear 1306; see Kontogiannis 2002, 244. 

^" See now Imbert 2013; also Beghelli and Di Branco 2011, 61. 
Christides (2006, 55) reports an Arabic funeral stele near Herakleion 
in Crete, dated to 716. 
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probably already sought refuge in fortified and/or naturally 
protected settlements. 

The material culture of the large coastal settlements of Ke- 
phalos and Kardamaina on Kos, those on Telendos, and at 
Vathy on Kalymnos has been thought to indicate that human 
activity in these coastal sites contracted round the mid seventh 
century. It is thought that the inhabitants of Kardamaina 
moved to an area of long and steep ridges north of the Early 
Christian settlement. On top of a narrow shoulder of rock west 
of the modern village known as Evraiokastro (Kos 1.7), 
remains of three different phases of defensive walls and a 
large quantity of Late Antique ceramics have been reported. 
The majority of these sherds appear to be of Hellenistic and 
Late Roman date. The site, which was apparently occupied in 
different periods, overlooks the narrow strait between Kos and 
Knidos. As we saw, the chronology of the pottery produced 
by the workshop making globular amphorae in Kardamaina 
supports the view that the old coastal settlement continued into 
the late seventh century, while stray coins and pottery from 
Evraiokastro dated to the seventh century indicate that the use 
of the latter could not have simply followed the abandonment 
of the coastal settlement, but both areas functioned in tandem 
for most of the century.°° 

Similarly, the numismatic evidence from Kephalos ends 
with a small hoard of bronze coins dated to the reign of 
Heraclius (Class 5a, 629-30); the next coin reported in the 
site is a »niliaresion of Leo V (813-20). In addition, the 
preliminary study of pottery finds here indicates the local 
production of Late Roman 1 amphorae as late as the eighth or 
the beginning of the ninth century.5? We also have report of a 
now lost hoard of gold coins, including a solidus of Constans 
II (641—68), discovered on a coastal site near the church of 
Aghios Georgios Perialites, located between Antimacheia 
and the local power station.°” 

The site of Paliarrachi/Paliokastro on Kos (Kos 5.2, 
Fig. 114) is thought to have been a place of refuge for the 
population of Kardamaina and Antimacheia in the Dark 
Ages and later. We can argue that the inhabitants of the 
major settlements on the island (that is, Kardamaina, Antima- 
cheia, and Kephalos) retreated either to defensive sites 
such as Evraiokastro and Paliarrachi/Paliokastro, or higher 
up to Mounts Dikaios and Zini. Stray coins of the late 
sixth to eighth and later centuries reported in the upland 
areas of Asphendiou and Pyli, as well as at Tigkaki, furnish 
supplementary evidence for this theory.”° This general pattern 
of population movement during roughly the late seventh and 


^* Brouskari and Didioumi 2006, 311-12. 

^" Compare in coastal city of Kaunos-Hagia of the Rhodian peraia 
(Lycia), where a muiliaresion of Constantine VI (771-802) was found at 
the ruins of an EC church; the previous coin reported in the area was of 
Constans lI (641-68): Ogün 2006, 342, 344. 

e Didioumi 2014, 171-2. 
^? Militsi 2001, 280. Mastoropoulos 2002, 90. 


7? Brouskari and Didioumi 2006, 319. 
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later centuries as a result of warfare and insecurity is con- 
firmed by more evidence across the Dodecanese, the most 
telling examples of which are the sites of Aghios Konstantinos 
on Telendos, and Galatiani and Kastellos on Kalymnos, to 
which I now turn.” 

Aghios Konstantinos (Telendos 8, Figs. 144—7) 1s a small 
fortified settlement located in the northern part of the island 
at an altitude of 250 m. It was perched on a precipitous rock 
naturally defended from south, east, and west and overlook- 
ing the strait between Telendos and Kalymnos. Its wall with 
rectangular crenellations stretches along the line of the slope 
to the north; the inner face preserves a wallwalk. In the 
NE part and on top of a low rock a building with two 
barrel-vaulted rooms can still be seen." A narrow rock 
outcrop projecting at a lower level was also walled. Ruins 
of various buildings are visible inside the walls. Apart from 
cisterns, ruins of houses of different sizes and number of 
rooms lie on the slope of the hill; most houses have small 
individual cisterns attached to them. At the SE end of the site 
the remains of a one-aisled basilica church (14.85 x 6.90 m) 
are situated; its eastern part survives today as a small chapel 
dedicated to Aghios Konstantinos (Fig. 146). The most inter- 
esting feature of this church is its surviving apse decoration 
(Fig. 147). Its central theme is a large jewelled cross decorated 
with diamond-like patterns; at its centre a smaller square 
cross is formed. The outer arms of the large cross terminate 
at oval ornaments. Rays of light issue from the centre, and 
three rings encircle the main theme. 

The presence of the cross in the apse does not provide a 
clear indication of a date. Cross decoration is not restricted to 
the iconoclastic period, and it can be found from the Late 
Antique to the Middle Byzantine period. Moreover, the 
cross decoration of Aghios Konstantinos is apparently 
unrelated to aniconic decoration in churches in Naxos, 
Karpathos, Crete, Ikaria, Cappadocia, and elsewhere, some 
of which are thought to date to the late ninth-early tenth and 
the eleventh-twelfth century.”* Given that neither the theme, 
nor the style of the jewelled cross on the apse can be indica- 
tive of a specific period, the fresco decoration on the apse of 
Aghios Konstantinos cannot give us independent evidence 
for the chronology of the church and consequently of the 
fortified settlement, unless it is placed in the general historical 
framework of the abandonment of the coastal settlements 


А. Description of the sites: Koutellas 2005b, 64-9; Kollias 1994, 
29-31. 

72 Koutellas (2005b, 68) assumes here a guardhouse for the surveil- 
lance of the coastline. 

Epstein 1977; Brubaker and Haldon 2001, 24-8 (with 
bibliography). For a post-iconoclastic use of the cross at the apse on 
the islands, see Pallas 1974; idem 1986. 

* Kollias believes that the jewelled cross of Aghios Konstantinos is 
related to the apse decoration of a small cross-domed church of Aghios 
Georgios Chostos at Lindos and that both works can be dated to eighth- 
ninth century: Kollias 1994, 29; and personal communication. 
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during the second half of the seventh century. Similarly, the 
single-aisled basilical plan of the church could represent a 
continuation of traditional forms of the Early Christian 
period; the bishop’s throne in the small church also possibly 
implies the transfer of the coastal population together with 
the members of the local church authority to Aghios Kon- 
stantinos. It should be noted that the unpretentious masonry 
of Aghios Konstantinos and the other examples under study 
here makes the dating of these fortresses on typological 
grounds very difficult. The only indication that could sup- 
port the idea of the occupation of Aghios Konstantinos in the 
early Dark Ages is the lack of glazed material in the pottery 
scatter and its juxtaposition with Kastellos and Galatiani. 

The fortress of Kastellos (Kalymnos 25, Fig. 134) was built 
on a conical rock jutting out into the sea (Aspromountari 
promontory) commanding the northern entrance to the 
Telendos strait, opposite to Aghios Konstantinos. The apex 
of the rock rises to an independent hilltop protected by a 
wall. A large cistern, rectangular towers, a rock-cut staircase, 
and other structures have been reported in this section. The 
lower section was protected by a system of perimetric walls. 
It is possible that the fortress knew two different construc- 
tion phases of which the upper walled area was the earlier. 
The only chronological hint is the information that coins of 
Heraclius were discovered on the site and handed over to the 
local Ephoreia.”° 

Finally, the fortified village of Galatiani (Kalymnos 26, 
Fig. 135) is located in a hilltop at the highest point of the 
island (589 m high), sharing views with the previous sites, 
NW of the coastal settlement of Arginontas. The wall pro- 
tected only the sides of the settlement, which were accessible; 
the masonry of the wall and the building-style of its gate are 
very similar to those of Aghios Konstantinos. Numerous 
houses and two large cisterns were found in Galatiani. Unlike 
Aghios Konstantinos, this site provides important evidence 
for its chronology: five unpublished weights possibly dated 
to the sixth-seventh century, three belt buckles possibly 
dated to the seventh-tenth century, and two lead seals of 
the tenth-twelfth century make it probable that the fortified 
village was built in the Dark Ages." 

As we saw in previous chapters, it becomes apparent that 
after the strong earthquakes of the 550s, many of the Early 
Christian basilicas and houses on these islands were repaired, 
whereas others were abandoned. A general pattern of the 
period c.600 becomes the growing number of graves inserted 
into the floors of Early Christian basilicas that continued to 


> In tact, the general characteristics of these fortresses (that is, core of 
mortared rubble faced with largely squared blocks, very little brick) do 
render—vet only tentatively —a seventh- to eighth-century date for 
these examples quite possible: compare Barnes and Whittow 1998, 
esp. 354-5; Foss 1988, esp. 169- 70 (fortification wall in the area of 
Siralik in the Halikarnassos peninsula). 
^ Koutellas: personal communication. 
Koutellas: personal communication. 
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be used, even though they show clear evidence of impover- 
ishment and partial disuse (for example, Palaiopanaghia- 
Kalymnos 6 and Taxiarchis-Kalymnos 7). Coins and pot- 
tery found in connection with these basilicas and associated 
settlements (mostly in graves) seem to imply that these settle- 
ments were gradually impoverished, or even abandoned, in 
the course of the first half of the seventh century. During the 
same period the local population was either dramatically 
reduced, or decided to take up the construction of fortified 
villages and refuge forts against the unremitting Arab raids. 
Taking into account the similarities in plan and construction 
among all three sites and the decline of the coastal settlements 
along the Kalymnos-Telendos strait, it is reasonable to 
assume that all three sites were contemporary, being prod- 
ucts of an age of general insecurity caused by the constant 
Arab raids. Coin hoards from the Kastro of Kalymnos 
(sealed between 668 and 673, or shortly afterwards), Telen- 
dos (641-68), and two more from Kephalos all seem to reflect 
the same atmosphere of emergency, depicted in the historical 
events of the period 654—80.? The inhabitants of Vathy may 
have retreated inside the valley and settled around the Hellen- 
istic fortress of Embolas and Aghios Nikolaos; those of the 
Pothia valley possibly retreated to the Kastro— whence the 
previous hoard was reported — while the population of the 
Kalymnos-Telendos strait was to be divided between the fort- 
resses of Aghios Konstantinos and Galatiani.”” This strategy of 
defence primarily aimed to preserve the lives of the local popu- 
lation and safeguard their livelihood. 

Yet this evidence should not be taken to mean that the 
previous sites near the coasts were completely abandoned, 
nor that the surviving population was cut off from the sea. 
The very discovery of a follis of Tiberios III] Apsimar 
(698—705) and one of Theodosios III (715-17) at Telendos 
leaves no doubts about the importance of the island's 
harbour in this period.*° No such coins have been reported 
in a number of important places (for example, Rhodes, Cor- 
inth, Kenchreai, Ephesos, Sardis, and elsewhere)."! It is also 
clear that the early-seventh-century graves that were inserted 
into the floor of the Taxiarchis basilica at Embolas and 
Palaiopanaghia basilica at Vathy did not mark the end of 
the congregational function of these buildings. Moreover, 
the unpublished lead seals (dated to the eighth century and 
later) that were discovered near the important Early Chris- 
tian church complex of Palaiopanaghia imply that at least 
part of the old settlement of Vathy survived longer. One of 
these reads /oannou presbyterou and it probably belonged to 
the late phase of the church of Palaiopanaghia and/or the 


7^5 Nikolaou 2004, 300, 303. 

7 Galatiani was possibly created by the fleeing inhabitants of the EC 
settlements of Arginontas, Skalia, and Emporeios: Koutellas 2005b. 

"* Nikolaou 2004, 304; Kasdagli 2006. 

"' Based on the lists given by Morrisson 2002, 956-66, figs. 6.1-13; 
and Ward-Perkins 2005, 114-15. 
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small monastic unit nearby. Besides, the presence of three 
mutually visible fortified sites across the coasts of Kalymnos 
and Telendos would not only have offered protection to the 
local population but also security of passage along these 
coasts. Unlike Aghios Konstantinos and Galatiani, the role 
of Kastellos was primarily military, with no clear evidence 
for a domestic section, which may imply that the imperial 
authority aimed to secure this strait for the needs of its 
military and commercial objectives. The stray coins and 
the series of amphora types discovered in Telendos, Kepha- 
los, Mastichari, and Kardamaina not only attest to the con- 
tinuing commercial and fiscal distribution links of the insular 
periphery with Constantinople and other sites, but also make 
us postulate that these sites—despite their apparently ad hoc 
nature and limited scale—were associated with the activities 
of the imperial fleet of the Karabisiani in the region. In 
terms of a regional hierarchy of Dark Ages commercial ports 
and naval stations, they could then be placed in a position 
immediately below the nearby towns of Strobilos, Rhodes, 
and Kos.** 


KARPATHOS 


Our knowledge about the history of Karpathos during the 
seventh to eighth centuries is very limited." The disruption 
of the sea trade and navigation in this period must have had a 
serious impact on the economy of the island, which to a large 
extent relied on the activity of the important Karpathian fleet; 
we can assume that the political instability and the gradual 
loss of North Africa to the Arabs from 643 onwards, an area 
where Karpathian (and other Aegean) merchants largely 
operated, must have led to the disruption of previous pat- 
terns of economic interaction between the two regions. Two 
bishops of Karpathos are known from this period: Ioannes of 
Karpathos, who attended the Sixth. Ecumenical Synod at 
Constantinople in 680/1, and bishop Leo, who was present 
at Nicaea in 787. Whether Ioannes is to be identified with the 
important theologian and monastic personality John of Kar- 
pathos has been discussed in Chapter 2. Leo was a supporter 
of the imperial policy on the cult of the icons."^ Moreover, a 

*? The idea of military installations has also been proposed in connec- 
tion with comparable numismatic evidence from я number of small 
islands in the Argosaronic gulf: Nikolaou 2004, 301-2. Koutellas (2005b, 
67) suggests that Kastellos also functioned as a fortified settlement. 

A miliaresion of Leo V has also been found at Grotta near the 
harbour and the ancient city of Naxos: Penna 2001, 404. For a similar 
situation during the eighth—ninth centuries on a number of Cycladic 
islands (that is, Naxos, Thera, Amorgos, Delos, etc), see Penna 2001. 

*¥ Kos was one of the bases of the Byzantine fleet: Malamut 1988, 
3034 (seal of a drouggarios of Kos, eighth-ninth century); for Strobilos, 
see E oss 1988. 

? For a brief review see Savvides 2001. 


Also at Nicaea, Leon of Rhodes and Sergios of Leros: 
2004, 45, 50, 76. 


e Lamberz 
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lead seal of Theodoros, hegoumenos of Karpathos, with 
aniconic decoration dated to 750-850, also implies that Kar- 
pathos, together with Rhodes and numerous bishops of the 
Kibyrraiotai area, had sided with the iconoclasts.*” This 
information may be significant for the study and interpret- 
ation of the aniconic decoration at churches on this island as 
well as on Telendos, Rhodes, Ikaria, and elsewhere, but it 
also provides a clue to an otherwise unattested monastic 
institution on Karpathos in this period. 

If we turn to the archaeological evidence, it seems that the 
decline of the Early Christian coastal settlements and the 
demise of the Early Christian basilicas on the island should 
be placed around the middle of the seventh century. Arab 
raids must have forced the population to abandon the coasts 
and seek protection in the hinterland and around hilltop 
areas. The numismatic report about the churches of Afoti 
and Vronti seems to agree more or less with this assump- 
tion.®® In addition, a soele coin of Constans II (641-68) 
reported long ago in Makeve Ghialos (Karpathos 9) is a 
further indication that the island’s economy and communi- 
cations were not cut off? On the other hand, the island’s 
basilica and monastery should be sought among the ruins 
of the ecclesiastical buildings on the island. The actual 
location(s) of them is not certain, but one could think of a 
few possibilities.”° 

The upland fortified settlement of Olympos was one of the 
most important settlements on the island during the Middle 
Byzantine period and all later portulans mention it.”! It is 
believed to have been created by the inhabitants of the north- 
ern coastal settlements of the island (Vrykous, Saria, 
Tristomo, Diaphani), who abandoned their homes after the 
Arab attacks on Crete and the other islands." However, the 
churches with aniconic decoration from Olympos wich 
have been used as an argument for an eighth- to ninth- 
century date of the settlement are not necessarily associated 
with iconoclasm—although this remains a possibility —and 
are now thought to belong to the twelfth century or later. 
The only evidence that extends the history of the settlement 
back to the seventh century is a 40nm of Maurice (582-602), 
while a few other coins reported in Olympos are much 
later." This evidence seems to imply that Olympos may 
have been built as early as the seventh century, and most 
likely sometime during the Dark Ages. Although it is 


*” Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 


1940) dates it in the ‘eighth century. 
SS Copper coins of Heraclius: Karabatsos 2006. 
Moutsopoulos 1978, 311. 
For example, Arkassa-Karpathos 3. 
Moutsopoulos 1978, 67—96. 
However, a 40nm of Nikephoros I (802-11) was reportedly found 
at Vrykous: Karabatsos 2006, 295. 
?5 Pallas 1986. 
^ Bolles of Romanos | 
(1195-1203). 


2429; Laurent (1963-72, v.3, no. 
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reasonable to assume a population movement away from the 
coast in the course of the seventh-eighth century, its precise 
circumstances evade us. 

The high plateau of Lastos is a fertile area near the highest 
peak of the island; the site overlooks the area of Spoa and the 
east coasts of the island up to Saria. Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby saw here two plastered cisterns and other ruined 
structures. They rightly suggested that this site was a refuge, 
quite possibly built halore. the Hellenistic period, and cer- 
tainly existing in Hellenistic, Roman, Early Christian, and 
perhaps later times.” Mesochori, Aperi, and Volada are three 
other possible sites that the population may have retreated to, 
but any testimony of human occupation in the Byzantine 
period dates no earlier than the twelfth/thirteenth century.”° 

Sokastro and Leukos (Karpathos 2) offer important evi- 
dence for the survival of the coastal settlements of Karpathos. 
Although the results of a recent field survey and excavation 
on both sites have not yet been published, preliminary reports 
indicate that Leukos was not abandoned in the Dark Ages. 
The medieval islet fort of Sokastro (Figs. 151-5), which was 
probably connected to the opposite land in antiquity, offers 
good sight lines over the entire western coast of the island as 
far as Kassos. Moutsopoulos argued that Sokastro together 
with Palatia were used as military bases by the Arabs for 
operations against the Aegean coasts, either in the seventh 
century, or more likely, after they conquered Crete.” The 
new evidence, however, seems not to support this theory. 

The outer wall of the fortress seems to belong to a single 
period of construction, while the buildings inside the walls 
(houses, various types of cisterns, etc) may belong to different 
phases (Figs. 153-4).”* The project gives the impression of 
having been rapidly built, yet its masonry admits of no ready 
dating; it may belong to any period when fortification was an 
urgent necessity. In terms of circumstantial dating, the period 
of its construction could be the second half of the seventh 
century-the beginning of the eighth century, the Arab tha- 
lassocracy over the Aegean from the mid ninth to the mid 
tenth century, the well-attested Seljuk raids against Rhodes 
and Karpathos during the eleventh century, and the long 


? Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1962, 164, 166-7; Roman and Byzan- 
une occupation has also been reported in the area of Palaiokhorion/ 
Palaiokastron. 

^ Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1962, 165-6; Moutsopoulos 1978, 
445-6 (Volada); Karabatsos (2006, 295) also reports that a (ғару of 
Isaac I] Angelos (1185-1195) was found at Pini, Volada. 

P Moutsopoulos 1978, 340—4 (description) and 307-39 (the historical 
background). Christides (1981, 82, 96-7) has been sceptical of Moutso- 
poulos' theorv, but without rejecting it altogether. Compare Dawkins' 
impression (1902-3, 210) of Sokastro; ‘It is undoubtedly the most 
Important medieval ruin of the island. No trace of a church appears to 
exist there, nor did I see any fragment of Byzantine carving as at 
Pigadhia and the fort near Spoa. The builders were Franks, foreigners 
from over the seas and strangers to the arts native to Greek soil’. 

% Moutsopoulos makes an almost identical description of the walls 
of the small fort at Aperi (Corachi), the medieval capital of the island 
(1978, 434—8), which he assumes to have been built by the Venetians. 
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period of hostilities between the Christian powers and the 
Turkish emirates of Asia Minor (from the thirteenth to the 
mid sixteenth century), from which the island populations had 
gravely suffered.” The only certain chronological indications 
we have for Sokastro are a single bronze coin of c.720 and the 
pottery analysis of the surface scatter that indicate a major elev- 
enth- to thirteenth-century occupation of the site (Fig. 155). 
With regard to the Muslim occupation of Crete, the con- 
trol of Karpathos would have been in the utmost interest of 
the Cretan Arabs, since it guaranteed the defence of Crete 
from the East and also offered a gateway to the Aegean and 
western Asia Minor; and the same can be postulated regard- 
ing the naval operations of the Muslims of Syria against the 
eastern Aegean.'°° The possibility that part of the island may 
have fallen into the hands of the Cretan Arabs does not seem 
unlikely. Many islands of the Aegean are reported to have 
been subjugated to the Muslims in this period, some of them 
paying tribute to them, and others, small in size, being used 
as advance naval bases. Yet these sources do not mention any 
Dodecanese island, with the exception of Patmos.'°’ The 
story of the ill-fated expedition of Krateros, the Byzantine 
strategos Kibyrrhaioton, against Arab Crete in c.829, which 
adds a regional perspective to this picture, is not particularly 
useful. Genesios reports that after his defeat, Krateros man- 
aged to escape Crete aboard a commercial vessel, but was 
pursued and captured on Kos, where he was crucified.'” 
A reasonable inference may be that commercial links 
between Crete and the Dodecanese still continued a few 
years after the conquest of Crete. The fate of the Byzantine 
strategos on Kos leads us to think that the island was prob- 
ably under the control of the Muslims of Crete or fell to them 
at this time.'°? Otherwise, the Dodecanese islands are hardly 
mentioned in the written sources for the period between 
c.824 and 949 and we have no reason to believe that they 
had slipped away from Byzantine control, at least on a long- 
term basis. The discovery of a Byzantine follis of 821-9 in 
Leukos, possibly in connection with local production of 
amphorae, implies continuity, rather than rupture. Be that 
as it may, it emerges from the historical sources that when 
travelling across the Aegean, both Cretan Arabs and the 


”” Georgios Pachymeris 2.4.29: raid against Rhodes and Karpathos 
by Seljuks in the year 1081 and forced removal of the population; idem 
5.2.34: Karpathos among the Aegean islands attacked by the Turks in 
1302/3. For the peaceful acquisition of Karpathos, Saria, and Kassos by 
the Venetian Andrea Cornaro in 1307, see now Pokorny 2008. Turkish 
raids are also reported for the years 1318 and 1355/6: Zachariadou 1983, 
13, 18, 60. 

'99 Christides 1984, 15-61, raids of Moslems of Syria. 

'?! See especially Theophanes Continuatus 77. Islands firmly in the 
hands of the Arabs in the mid tenth century: Dia, Christiana, los, Thera, 
Paros, Naxos, Elaphonesos, Aegina, Neon (near Constantinople), and 
Р Kythera and Patmos: C hristides 1984, 165-8. 

The island was probably liberated by Ooryphas, commander of 
the fleet, (.829: Christides 1984, 162. 
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Byzantines preferred the sea route across the islands of the 
central Cyclades, rather than the Dodecanese.'™ There are 
two exceptions to the general dearth of information and 
references to these islands: Constantine VII informs us that 
both Rhodes and Karpathos had offered ships to the import- 
ant expeditions of 949 against the emirate of Crete.'°” With 
regard to the final expedition, there is also a well-known 
anecdote that refers to Karpathian ships. When Phokas 
stopped at Ios, there was no pilot to guide the fleet any 
further towards Crete ‘because of the long absence of 
Byzantine ships from these waters’.'°° It was only after two 
Karpathian ships miraculously appeared to lead the way that 
the fleet continued its journey. Christides views this incident 
as an indication of the stagnation of sea communication 
between Crete and the Aegean, while Tsougarakis sees a 
possible transformation into legend of the more realistic 
information of the Continuator of Theophanes that Phokas 
had sent spy ships to Crete.'?" In either case, one could at 
least infer from this passage that (a) Rhodes and Karpathos 
were in Byzantine hands at least by 949 onwards and (b) 
that Karpathian sailors were possibly still able to travel 
across the frontier zone of the two opposing powers and 
presumably trade with Arab-occupied Crete, while still 
remaining loyal to the Byzantine emperor. Besides, the 
discovery of a three-apsed basilica inside the fort rules out 
the possibility that Sokastro was an Arab naval outpost, as 
Moutsopoulos had proposed. 

Hence it is much more plausible that Sokastro was used as 
a supply base for the fleet of the Byzantines and later the 
Venetians. Regarding a Turkish presence (piratical or 
other) during Venetian rule is also unlikely on historical 
grounds, as in several treaties between the Venetian feud- 
atory of Crete and the emirates (1331-1407), Karpathos was 
always referred to as a Venetian territory being protected 
from Turkish raids. It is also important to stress that Sokas- 
tro is not usually included on medieval maps and charts. It 
is only in the maps of Piri Reis (1520-6) and Sejjid Nuh 
(1648-50) that we first find the toponyms Venetiye and 
Kala-i Venetiye regarding Leukos, which in fact allude to a 
‘Venetian castle’ in this area.'?? 


194 Malamut 1988, 656-9; Pryor and Jeffreys 2006, 34—76. 

105 Constantine VII, De caeremoniis, 665. 

106 Michael Atraliates 224.14—22. 

197 Christides 1984, 167; Tsougarakis 1988, 63-4. 

108 Zachariadou 1983, 90-103. 

108 Surprisingly, this possibility has been totally overlooked, since 
the Leukos bay is also known as F rankolimnionas (‘Frankish port’); 
see Kollias 1970. Perhaps too preoccupied with his Arab theory, 
Moutsopoulos ignores it, while Loupis (1999, no. 204.13) strangely 
identifies Venetiye with Fisses, an otherwise undistinguished bay that 
is today situated below the hilltop settlement of Olympos, whereas on 
both maps Olympos was clearly marked as a separate castle-site. For 
Sejjid Nuh and Karpathos, see Kissling 1966, no. 194 and Moutsopou- 
los 1978, 75. 
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Could Sokastro have been initially fortified in the Dark 
Ages? As we said, the bulk of diagnostic pottery reported 
by the ongoing survey suggests an eleventh- to thirteenth- 
century date. Yet the two bronze coins of c.720 and 821-9 
found in Sokastro and Leukos respectively, as well as 
the local production of survivals of Late Roman 1 amphora 
types in Leukos, arguably dating in the eighth/ninth 
century, leave such a possibility open. Besides, no examples 
of Late Roman RSWs, prevailing at the Leukos bay, are 
detected inside the fort, despite the presence of numerous 
Early Christian spolia. 

To sum up: the evidence for the history of the Early 
Christian settlements and their monuments from Karpathos 
follows the general pattern we have noted before regarding 
the other islands. The movement of the local population to 
more defensive sites in the course of the seventh century is 
here asserted, yet this did not mean that the large Early 
Christian coastal settlements were totally deserted. With the 
seashore fort of Sokastro offering protection to the local 
population and perhaps supply facilities to imperial and 
commercial fleets, the nearby coastal settlement probably 
survived into the eighth and ninth centuries. Finally, without 
denying the possibility that Karpathos was in a vacuum of 
political and military authority during the Dark Ages, there 
is so far no evidence to associate a specific category of mater- 
ial culture with a non-Byzantine military presence on the 
island. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence from Rhodes and the other islands seems to 
yield a relatively homogenous picture about their fate in the 
seventh century. Although the Persian and Arab raids had a 
dramatic effect on the lives of the islanders, none of these 
islands seems to have been deserted by its inhabitants. The 
general picture may suggest demographic decline, something 
that is well attested for the Aegean region as a whole, while 
the periodic outbreaks of plague may have also had an effect. 
Other developments were probably the deterioration in 
communication and the partial disruption of market activity, 
land cultivation, and tax-collection. 

However, the impressive presence of the bishops of 
Rhodes, Karpathos, and Kos and of other Aegean islands 
and Crete at the Sixth Ecumenical Council at Constantinople 
in 680-1 and later councils as well as the attested seals of the 
bishops of the three islands in the eighth century suggest that 
during these troublesome years local authorities remained 
intact and also that sea communications between Constan- 
tinople and the SE Aegean were not totally disrupted.''° For 


110 ДСО 2.2.2.2., 936 no. 38 (Isidoros of Rhodes); ibid., 942, no. 162 
(loannes of Karpathos); 942, no. 138 (Georgios of Kos). See also the 
discussion in Leontsini 2006, 199-200. Seals: Laurent 1963-72, v.3, 
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lesser and arid islands it was more difficult for their inhabit- 
ants to find protection in the hinterland and, more import- 
antly, their fragile and dependent economy would have been 
heavily hit by the abatement of sea communication and trade. 
The vivid description of the Arab raids on Cyprus (649-50) 
by Dionysius of Tel-Mahre and the archaeological finds from 
the Eupalinos tunnel on Samos (where the local population 
used to retreat before the seaborne threats) help us to envis- 
age the impact of these raids on Rhodes and the other 
islands.''! The deteriorating conditions in the Aegean are 
also indicated by the information that a portion of the popu- 
lation from the islands and mainland Greece emigrated to the 
capital in the eighth century, while others sought seasonal 
work there.! '? 

During the previous centuries the bulk of the fleet of the 
Islands was engaged in commerce as well as the supply of the 
field armies and state-subsidized annona shipments, activities 
that offered these populations wealth in return. The Persian 
and Arab conquests evidently caused the sudden interrup- 
tion of the annona system in the early seventh century; as a 
result, it has been asserted that a substantial proportion of the 
merchant fleet was put out of business. Inter-regional 
trade though continued. A number of scattered references to 
Rhodian naukleroi in seventh-century sources show that the 
islands continued to have a role in regional sea communication 
and trade. ? Historians are divided as to whether the seventh- 
eighth century exchange system underpinned a commercial 
network (conducted by independent merchants) or state- 
motivated circulation of goods.''* Our information is too patchy 
to give clear answers, but it seems that the surviving regional and 
long-distant exchange may have become more commercial than 
before; a general quantitative assessment appears as yet impos- 
sible. We know, however, that the annona system was abolished, 
while seventh—eighth-century sources show that by now navi- 
cularii are independent ship’s captains or merchants operating 
locally without state-imposed obligations.'!” 


no. 697 (Georgios or Sergios, metropolitan bishop of Rhodes: eighth 
century); Laurent 1963-72, v.3, no. 1770, Zacos and Veglery 1972, no. 
1874 (Epiphanios, metropolitan bishop of Rhodes: eighth century); 
Nesbitt and Oikonomides 1994, 139, no. 49.3 (Theodoros, bishop of 
Kos: seventh century); Laurent 1963-72, v.3, no. 1773, Zacos and 
Veglery 1972, no. 1948 (Gregorios, bishop of Kos: eighth century). 

ni Dionvsius of Tel-Mahre, 176; see also, idem, 173-7. Jantzen 2004, 
esp. 347-8. Coins and other finds indicate that the site had this function 
for many years and that the people were forced to use the tunnel as a 
place of refuge over long periods of time. 

112 Theophanes, 429 (754/5), 440 (765/6). He clearly says that it was 
the emperor who on both occasions ordered the movement of the 
population to Constantinople. This decision may reflect social upheaval 
in these areas during this period. 

/5. [ife of St Nicholas, 36-7, p. 63, 65; Miracles of St Artemios, 185-9, 
no. 35; 221, no. 44; Doctrina Jacobi, 215. 

II+ See Wickham 2005, 789-93. 

> ODB. naukleros, 1441; Letsios 1996, 121-2; Haldon 1990, 17; 
Hendy 1985, 354-69; Trombley 2001, 140-1. 
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The circulation of coin was dramatically reduced by the 
second half of the seventh century. The use of anachronistic 
coins for some period (folles of Constans II) and a tendency 
towards demonetization of the economy have been used to 
explain the monetary decline of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies.! ^ Maritime trade between Byzantine territories and 
the lost territories of the Levant before the tenth-eleventh 
centuries is limited, but by no means absent, with more 
scattered written references surfacing after the conquest of 
Crete by the Arabs.''” A decentralized system of fiscal and 
military infrastructure based on local taxation in kind was 
probably the solution adopted by the state as it faced a 
serious crisis, while Constantinople, although much reduced, 
remained a focus of exchange supported by both provincial 
taxation and commercial exchange. Multicentred circulation 
of small quantities of diverse goods came to replace the 
centralized state-subsidized annona shipments of homogen- 
ous goods among a few centres, which was nevertheless not 
totally eclipsed.!!? The study of ceramic evidence for the 
seventh and eighth centuries from various sites of the Aegean 
region suggests that although maritime trade in ceramic 
products did not cease during the seventh century, there is 
a gradual decrease in imported pottery from areas that were 
by now lost to the Empire (North Africa, Gaza, Palestine).'!” 
There is now, by around the middle of the seventh century, a 
substantial shift towards local imitations of formerly 
imported pottery types in large quantities and a proliferation 
of small production centres within the Aegean."? Recent 
studies prove the survival of exchange networks based on 
various ceramic products (for example, globular types based 
on Late Roman 2, 3, and 1 fine and coarse wares) including 
Constantinople, several Aegean islands and Crete, mainland 
Greece, south-western Turkey, Cyprus, and the Levant well 
into the eighth century. For the Dodecanese, the local pro- 
duction of amphorae and other pottery products dating from 
the seventh and even the eighth-ninth century has so far been 
located in several unfortified sites on Kos, on Karpathos, and 
on the small island of Leipsoi (Kos 1-3, Karpathos 2 and 4, 
Leipsoi 4). Alongside these types, the Glazed White Ware, 
which was produced in the capital after c.600, has been found 
in many Aegean sites (viz. Athens, Corinth, Aigina, Melos, 
the Yassi Ada shipwreck, Crete, and Cyprus).'*! From these 
circulation charts the Dodecanese is absent, I suspect, only 
for lack of careful excavation, field survey, and systematic 


19 Laiou 2002, 710-13; Nikolaou 2004, 306-8. 
117 Christides 2002; Penna 2001, 410. 
Brubaker and Haldon, 2001, 493—500; Laiou 2002, 700-2. 
,. Brubaker and Haldon, 2011, 511-19. 
'7* Poulou-Papadimitriou forthcoming; eadem 2001, 231-66; Vroom 
2004, 284—8; eadem 2005; Yangaki 2005, 306-9. 
!? Brubaker and Haldon, 201 1, 493-506 (overview and bibliog- 
raphy); Wickham 2005, 780-94. 
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pottery analysis. Yet an ever-growing body of information 
about pottery production and distribution patterns seems to 
close ceramological and occupational gaps in various post- 
Roman landscapes and so call into serious question the 
traditional scenario of total desolation and economic col- 
lapse after the mid seventh century.'^? In any case, there can 
now be little doubt that a predominately Aegean-based 
exchange network, including several islands and Crete, 
western Asia Minor, and Constantinople, continued during 
the seventh and eighth centuries. In this scheme, central 
places such as the city of Rhodes, Samos, Gortyna, and 
Chios would play the role of regional administrative and 
economic foci, while smaller places were active in local 
networks of exchange. 

The militarization of the political and social life of the 
Empire obviously had a profound effect on the maritime 
culture of the seventh century. The life of these insular 
communities changed — and with it the nature of the material 
evidence. We understand that a good part of the maritime 
resources of these islands was gradually turned into the naval 
forces of the Karabisianoi, responsible for the protection of 
coastal populations and the approaches to Constantinople.'”° 
Rhodes harbour was turned into an important naval outpost 
for the Romans, whose enemies had tried persistently to 
conquer and neutralize it. The increasing importance of the 
naval forces for the Byzantines from the mid seventh century 
onwards had enhanced the strategic importance of these 
outpost islands for Byzantium. It is not a coincidence that 
in 698, in 715 (launched on Rhodes), and again in 727 the 
imperial fleet led a mutiny against the ruling Byzantine 
emperor at Constantinople.'** Thereafter and until the elev- 
enth century the Byzantine fleets never ceased to be key to 
the Empire’s defence.'*° 

We suppose that the regional fleets at this early stage were 
probably financed by local resources;'*° warships were 
probably also constructed locally." "Therefore constant 
investment in seafaring trades and professions (including 
recruitment to the naval fleet and shipbuilding)'"? and 


7? Compare Armstrong 2009 (Lycia); Poulou-Papadimitriou forth- 
coming (Aegean). 
! Compare McCormick 2001, 113. 
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* Theophanes 370, 14—25; idem 385, 405, 16-25. 
'25 Pryor and Jeffreys 2006, 87-8. 
12% Ahrweiler 1971, 397—439, esp. 398-9, 400-1, 405. 
We have literally no information about the role of the provincial 
arsenals and shipyards in this period. Much of our knowledge is based 
on later sources (eighth-tenth century). The importance of the provin- 
cial arsenals vis-à-vis that of Constantinople most possibly increased 
after the consolidation of the thematic system: see Ahrweiler 1971, 
esp. 428-9, 435—6. Ta 

^* Although not attested by contemporary sources, both activities 
can be easily extrapolated from the general picture and what we know 
about the island from later periods; compare important arsenal and 
substantial shipbuilding activity on Rhodes in 943/4-5 (source: the 
Arab geographer Mas udi), see Malamut 1988, 600; Pryor and Jeffreys 
2006, 72. 
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regional exchange of agricultural and locally manufactured 
products obviously continued to play a central role in the 
local economy.'"?? The slave trade was another commercial 
activity in which the inhabitants of the Aegean islands were 
involved;'*° banditry, espionage, and different bands of 
marine mercenaries — now that the Aegean had been turned 
into a maritine frontier—also form part of the picture of 
maritime culture of the period. 

In this picture, one should not minimize the overall sig- 
nificance of informal landfalls and anchorages along the 
maritime trunk routes and highways of the Aegean. The 
best example that we have studied here is the Kalymnos— 
Telendos strait and Leukos.'*! Undistinguished anchorages 
and small islands where fleets were occasionally stationed 
now appear in written sources, and archaeological evidence 
also supports their existence.'*? These physical recesses may 
have offered occasional shelter from bad weather, supplies to 
the crews, and repair facilities for the imperial ships, but also 
the tactical advantage of surprise and camouflage."? This 
new situation bears a close resemblance to the network of 
small naval bases and forts of Hellenistic Rhodes on its 
insular peraia and the large Christian Aegean fleets on the 
eve of the Greek War of Independence in the early nineteenth 
century. 

We can therefore conclude that the new function that the 
state allotted to the Aegean islands created a new type of 
connection with the capital that also guaranteed the islands’ 
economic survival, despite the economic and demographic 
contraction. Like many other cities in Asia Minor and 
Anatolia, Rhodes remained important for the Byzantines 
due to its nodal geographical position in respect of commerce 
but mostly to its function as a centre of military and admin- 
istrative power. Regarding the non-urban settlements of the 
Dodecanese, we argued that many of their inhabitants 
moved to safer locations and bigger centres, either tempor- 
arily or permanently. It is possible that the lack of foreign 
markets and political confusion led these communities to a 
more self-sufficient (grain-based and stock-raising) local 
economy than before. Ad hoc fortified villages and military 


7? Compare Yangaki 2005, 307-8 (Crete). 

13? Theophanes, 487; Т/В 10, 55-6, where the term Dodecanese 
refers to the islands of the bygone provincia insularum: Malamut 
1988, 302-3. 

BI Compare the islet Pseira: Poulou-Papadimitriou 1995; Dokos 
(important Late Antique and Dark Age settlement with a kastron). 

H? Skiathos: Sisinios, strategos of the fleet of Hellas (Mir. Dem. 11.5); 
Kea: naval base of the Karabisianoi tleet (?); cf. Theophilus, patrikios and 
strategos of Karabisianoi: Liber Pontificalis, 1.389—90. Korvkos: Yanno- 
poulos 1991, 520-9. 

* Arab and Byzantine tenth-century manuals of warfare strongly 
recommend surprise attacks as an effective way of making war at sea: 
Christides 1985, 1336. 
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outposts, either on the coast, or further inland, became 
gradually the centre of habitation and economic activity 
on the Aegean islands.'** The chronology of these con- 
structions is difficult and a good deal of caution is needed 
whenever these defences are ascribed to a specific period. 


1+ Kollias (personal communication) assumed that the Palaiokastro 
on Leros and the castle of Megalo Chorio of Tilos could belong to the 
seventh-eighth century; for Palaiokastro of Tilos see now Heslop 2011, 
149-50. Southern Rhodes (Kitala and Erimokastro): Heslop 2008. 
Other fortified Aegean sites ascribed to the late seventh-eighth century 
include the coastal fortress of Emporio on Chios (during the reign of 
Constans II): Ballance etal. 1989, 47-85; the kastron tou Lazarou on 
Samos and two other sites (late seventh century): Tsakos 1979; Kastro 
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But even though chronological issues remain unsolved, 
looking at our evidence in hindsight, we can imagine that 
a new hierarchy of settlements closely associated with 
these defensive sites did not take long to emerge across 
our region. 


t Apalyrou, Naxos (late seventh or early eighth century): Penna 2001, 
403; Kastri, Amorgos: Touratsoglou 1999; Marangou 2002, 77-9. Vio- 
kastro islet, off Paros: Vionis 2013, 125-32 and discussion; also, 
Keraton, near Herakleion on Crete: Tsougarakis 1988, 315; Sanders 
1982; three more small refuge sites probably used in the carly Byzantine 
period: Nowicki 2000, nos. 29 (Monastiraki Katalimata), 50 (Mesokas- 
tella), 102 (Kolokasia-Kastri). 





Conclusions 


Towards a History of the Dodecanese in Late Antiquity 


That the sea surrounds the islands and cuts them off 
from the rest of the world more effectively than any 
other environment is certainly true whenever they are 
really situated outside the normal sea routes. But when 
they are integrated into shipping routes, and for one 
reason or another (often external and quite gratuitous 
reasons) become one of the links in a chain, they are on 
the contrary actively involved in the dealings of the outside 
world, less cut off from them than some inaccessible 
mountain areas... A precarious, restricted, and threatened 
life, such was the lot of the islands, their domestic life at 
any rate. But their external life, the role they have played in 
the forefront of history far exceeds what might be expected 
from such poor territories. The events of history often lead 
to the islands. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that they make use of them. 


Braudel 1972, 1, 150, 154 


The aim of this book has been to examine the evidence regard- 
ing the Dodecanese in Late Antiquity in an attempt to give this 
region its rightful place in the relevant scholarship. I have 
sought to produce at least a partial historical narrative through 
which changes and continuities could be described and ana- 
lysed in their context. Despite the serious weaknesses of the 
available evidence, this study has managed to illuminate vari- 
ous aspects of the history of this region and its environs in 
Late Antiquity, most of which were previously unknown. 

The main argument of this study is that Late Antiquity 
marks a fascinating episode of remarkable economic and 
demographic growth for these island communities and that 
the place of the Dodecanese in relation to the outer world and 
general history underwent significant changes in the period 
300 to 700. In tune with Braudel’s words above, we could say 
that the history of our study-region far exceeded its shores 
and offers the Late Antique historian a sensitive barometer 
for changes that occurred between the fourth and the seventh 
centuries all over the eastern Roman world. 

The spread of Christianity represents the most fundamen- 
tal transformation of the local society. Chapter 3 dealt with 
the various complexities of this important topic and 


recognized a range of different communal and individual 
attitudes that permit a partial understanding of local mech- 
anisms and some general conclusions about the region as a 
whole. The study of the evidence about late paganism in 
Chapter 4 showed that the demise of traditional religion 
was clearly slower than Christian sources generally claim. 
We saw that during the sixth century Christian authorities 
were still struggling to win the hearts of the island popula- 
tion, who apparently continued to believe in the power of the 
pagan gods and their oracles. On the other hand, it seems that 
the Dodecanese and the Eastern Aegean islands accepted 
Christianity earlier than the rest of the islands. Moreover, the 
study of temple conversion added important new material to this 
subject and offered crucial insights into the local society. In this 
context, I have argued that our region should be examined in 
tandem both with western Asia Minor and with mainland 
Greece, suggesting a model of varying cultural sub-regions, little 
homogeneity, and no particular distinction between island and 
mainland territories. Moreover, the discussion of early monasti- 
cism in the Aegean region highlighted the Late Antique histor- 
ian’s problem in defining and identifying monastic sites and 
constructed a general picture of early monasticism in the Aegean. 

After the study of the cities of Rhodes and Kos, the non- 
urban areas of no fewer than nine islands have been analysed 
through the combined use of published reports, autopsy, and 
two extensive field surveys. The study of Mesanagros, Kar- 
damaina, Kephalos, Vathy, Telendos, and Palatia was funda- 
mental for an understanding of life in the Dodecanese during 
Late Antiquity. Moreover, the data on the numerous Early 
Christian basilicas provided a tool for measuring cultural 
change and economic activity in the Dodecanese in compari- 
son with other regions. I have also tried to project the results 
of my regional study onto the wider discussion of social 
relations in the countryside and socio-economic interaction 
between city and countryside in Late Antiquity. 

The chapter on the economy (Chapter 6) emphasized the 
value of this regional study regarding the wider discussion 
about specialized production and systems of exchange in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The overall evidence seems to support 
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the idea that the fiscal movement of goods also encouraged 
private commerce. With limited arable land to exploit, the island 
population had been greatly involved in both state-led and 
commercial networks of production and distribution which 
produced economic growth. The parallel study of this topic 
across time not only corroborated this argument, but also 
moved us forward in regard to the concept of insularity vis-à- 
vis the longue-durée history of the Aegean archipelago. Finally, 
Chapter 7 tried to view the Dodecanese and the eastern Aegean 
as part of high military history and examined the transformation 
of the local society in the changed environment of the seventh 
century by focusing on different types of material evidence. 
How could the history of the Dodecanese in Late 
Antiquity be summariszed in a few words? At the beginning 
of our period, Rhodes became the capital of a Roman prov- 
ince, with the result that a new link was forged with imperial 
power and there was a new source of economic activity and 
increased local consumption. Moreover, the creation of Con- 
stantinople and the growing importance of the East for the 
Empire offered the Aegean a particular role in the wider 
policies of the State: the provision of maritime infrastructure 
and agricultural commodities. In this new environment, the 
islands of the eastern Aegean were particularly favoured as a 
result of both geography and logistics. It has been argued 
here that the sea acted not as a barrier but as a highway 
leading to social and economic change. As part of the larger 
sub-region, the Dodecanese was gradually turned from a 
cultural and economic backwater into the Empire’s heart- 
land. We saw that Christian culture probably spread earlier 
to the Dodecanese than to other parts of the Aegean archi- 
pelago; and the integration of the local population into a 
system of inter-regional shipping routes and exchange of 
commodities brought about economic and demographic 
expansion. As we saw, these features had a dramatic impact 
on the human and physical landscape of these islands. The 
creation of the quaestura exercitus in the sixth century, which 
included the Province of the Islands together with Cyprus 
and Caria because of their prosperity and strategic import- 
ance in the sea communication, marks the culmination of this 
change. It is difficult to assess the impact on the local society 
of this important new policy reorganizing the region's 
resources and exchange network. Did it offer rich land- 
owners and merchants more opportunities for trade? Did it 
mean harsher exploitation of the peasantry and bigger risks 
for the local society with the monoculture of cash-crops? 
On the other hand, despite these significant changes, the 
Province of the Islands as an administrative and political unit 
never ceased to be peripheral; used occasionally as a place of 
exile, Rhodes appears to be less important than any other 
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metropolis of the Aegean region. The Dodecanese also 
remained unaffected by the growth of Christian pilgrimage 
in the fourth and fifth centuries; settlements with the status of 
a city are few in this region, compared to other eastern 
provinces.’ It is likely that pockets of isolation and cultural 
conservatism remained strong behind the busy coastlines, as 
it is also clear that the fragmented geography continued to 
pose obstacles to the population in their need to reach bigger 
centres of political, judicial, and ecclesiastical authority.” 

Anastasios, a learned Christian with a particular appreci- 
ation of classical art, the Karpathian merchants trading 
between the African Pentapolis, Egypt, and the Aegean in 
parallel with (or more probably in defiance of) their state 
obligations, Georgios the businessman from Rhodes, owner 
of an estate and master of his own ship, seeking a cure in 
Constantinople, Eustochiané the nauklerissa, a well-to-do 
benefactor of a rural church on Kos, and the presbyter and 
monk Sabbatios, a dissident leader of the rigorist Novatians 
and an exile on Rhodes, all seem to present characteristic 
images of the local society, while also offering a medium of 
comparison with other parts of the empire. 

Clear signs of economic recession affecting our region do 
not appear before the third quarter of the sixth century. In 
addition to recession, which was the result of growing polit- 
ical and military instability, the large-scale war between the 
Roman Empire and the Persian and later the Arab armies 
during the seventh century had a negative effect on the 
delicate economy of the Aegean societies. The islands also 
suffered from raids and enemy occupation in the same 
period. From a region exploiting its central position in the 
main arteries of exchange and communication, the SE 
Aegean had by the 650s become part of a frontier zone, if 
not ‘grey zone’, between the two opposing powers. Only the 
fortified city of Rhodes remained a vital regional military and 
political centre. Settlement and economic life in the country- 
side was by then organized around ad hoc fortified settle- 
ments and minor military and commercial outposts. The 
maritime personnel of these islands by then staffed the 
naval forces of the Empire. 


' Compare the number of cities on Cyprus which increased from 
thirteen to fifteen in late antiquity: Bowersock 2000, 13. 

* The bishop of Rhodes Agapetos in his reply to the emperor Leo 
(457) explains that it was not possible to assemble a provincial ecclesi- 
astical council because of the winter and the long distances prevented 
the other bishops from travelling by sea to the metropolis: ACO II 5, 
p. 64. An imperial edict of 385 ordered that the judges should winter in 
the five most accessible cities of the province in rotation after the civitas 
Rhodiorum had complained that the risk and uncertainty of navigation 
during the winter months prevented them from reaching the judges of 
the province: CJ I, 40, 6. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL GAZETTEER 
OF THE DODECANESE 


NOTE ON THE GAZETTEER 


This section is a descriptive, self-contained, up-to-date catalogue 
of all sites, roughly dating from the late third to the late seventh 
century, on the islands of Rhodes (including Chalki and Alimnia), 
Tilos, Kos, Nisyros, Kalymnos, Telendos, Pserimos, Karpathos, 
Saria, Kassos, Agathonissi, Patmos, Leipsoi, Arkioi, Marathi, 
Leros, Farmakoussa, Symi, Astypalaia, and Kastellorizo. Each 
entry is given a specific inventory number that also indicates the 







island; the location and the main components of each site are 
indicated in boldface, capitalized letters. The main text analyses 
the information drawn from published reports, specialized stud- 
ies, and a number of the author's autopsies and unpublished 
information, accompanied by illustrations and bibliographical 
notes arranged in reverse chronological order. The gazetteer is 
arranged by island following in general terms the format of the 
Deltion, including the cities’ sub-areas and their countryside. The 


islands of Chalki and Alimnia are arranged under the Rhodian 
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Fig. 61 Map of Rhodes, Tilos, Chalki, and Alimnia. 
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demes they belonged to in the classical and Roman period. The 
data for Palatia (Saria), a key site for this book but with very little 
published material, is not included in the Gazetteer, but it was 
incorporated in the main narrative of Chapter 5. 


RHODES 


Rhodes City 1 
CENTRAL AND WEST SECTOR 
LARGE EC BASILICA; HOUSES; BATH 


1. Cheimarras and Pavlou Mela basilica (Chatziandreou 
plot): a grand basilica was discovered and partly excavated in 
the years 1967-70. Today it lies in a sorry condition under the 
sults of a block of flats. The Christian building was a transept 
basilica with narthex. The interior was divided by a row of 
piers that ended in shafts attached to the west wall; the transept 
was also divided in three parts. The church with the narthex 
measured 64 x 25 m wide. The apse was three-sided at the 
exterior and supported a triumphal arch. At the centre of the 
nave, the lower part of a marble ambo was found. The nave 
was paved with marble plaques while beneath them parts of a 
mosaic floor were recorded. Fragments of the fresco decor- 
ation of its walls have also been unearthed. West of the narthex 
there was an atrium — of still undetermined size— which was 
enclosed by porticoes and paved with marble plaques. The 














Fig. 62 Rhodes City 1: Cheimarras and Pavlou Mela basilica 
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church communicated to the north with an elaborate tripartite 
baptistery complex with a cruciform font. A number of lav- 
ishly decorated annex rooms of undetermined function were 
attached to the main building. Two badly damaged dedicatory 
inscriptions were read on the mosaic floor of the baptistery 
complex and the room east of the northern annex rooms; the 
former refers to ‘servant Thomas the just’, possibly a member 
of the clergy, and the latter is a fragmentary verse text inside a 
tabula ansata. The discovery of three layers of decorated 
floors at different sections of the complex led the archaeolo- 
gists to suggest that the church was built and destroyed no 
fewer than two or three times. Three successive layers of 
decorated floors have been reported from the narthex, whereas 
from the main part of the building only two have been recog- 
nized. The stylistic analysis of these mosaics places the oldest 
example in the mid fifth century, while the last construction 
phase, as a result of which the building possibly took the form 
of a large transept dome basilica, can be roughly dated to the 
reign of Justinian. Three graves were found inserted into the 
nave floor; six bronze coins and a lead seal (Theod/oros/) were 
found in connection with them, but no further chronological 
indications are given. Stray coins of Justinian (40nm) and 
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Fig. 63 Rhodes City 1: Cheimarras and Pavlou Mela basilica and 


the classical city grid 
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Constans II were found near the apse during conservation work 
in 2000. Itis assumed that the ecclesiastical complex was destroyed 
by the middle of the seventh century due to the Arab attacks. The 
publication of this important building is still pending. 

Zarras 2014; Zapheiropoulou 2004, 114, 117, 121, figs. 130, 
132; Kollias 2000; ADelt 55 (2000), 1193; Papachristodoulou 
1972, 718; ADelt 26 (1971), 552-5, fig. 8; ADelt 25 (1970), 
527; ADelt 24 (1969) 464-7; ADelt 23 (1968), 422-4; Kon- 
stantinopoulos and Kollias 1968. 

2. Cheimarras Street, Geronikolas plot: building of cruci- 
form plan whose northern arm ended in a hemispherical apse; 
mosaic floors and marble architectural decoration; probably 
an annex building of the Cheimarras and Pavlou Mela basil- 
ica (a chapel?). Its fabric shows several phases of construc- 
tion. The surviving mosaics have been dated to the sixth 
century; more mosaic floors nearby. Simixis plot: parts of a 
mosaic floor and coins, including a 40nm of Justinian (Cyzi- 
cus mint, 527-65). Tzedakis plot: large building with strong 
walls, decorated floors, and rich marble decoration; probably 
a public building of uncertain function dated to the fifth 
century; undated lead seal with the name Sergiou. 

Kollias 2000, 299, n. 3; Volanakis 1987, nos. 30, 34, 71-4, 
78-9; ADelt 34 (1979), 477-8; ADelt 30 (1975), 369; Peleka- 
nides and Atzaka 1988, 91—2, no. 60. 

3. Cheimarras and E. Dynameon Streets: remains of an EC 
bath complex, partly revealed. 

ADelt 46 (1991), 454. 

4. Cheimarras and Messolongiou Streets (Charalampous 
plot): a LR building was discovered. 

ADelt 34 (1979), 421. 

5. Pindou Street. (Kampouropoulou plot) EC house 
with unfinished mosaic floor; probably abandoned in the first 
half of the sixth century, allegedly, due to the earthquake of 514/15. 

ADelt 46 (1991), 456-7. 

6. Pindou Street (Maggafa plot): Mosaic floor of Roman or 
EC date. 

ADelt 43 (1988), 583. 

7. Aghiou Ioannou Street (Genikis Technikis plot): a LR 
house was built on the debris of a pagan sanctuary. Finds 
place the use of the house from the third to the fifth century. 

ADelt 49 (1994), 768-9. 

8. Grammou and Vas. Herakleiou Streets (Pipinos plot): 
remains of LR buildings, possibly a house with mosaic floor, 
and a pottery kiln. 

ADelt 55 (2000), 1122-3; ADelt 54 (1999), 930. 

9. P. Mela Street: remains of EC house. 

ADelt 49 (1994), 767. 

10. Sophouli Street (Kambouropoulos plot): building with 
mosaic and opus sectile decoration. 

Volanakis 1987, 78. 

11. Navarinou Street (Philippou plot): remains of 
EC house built on the foundations of a Late Hellenistic 
building. 

ADelt 32 (1977), 352-6. 
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12. Emporiko Epimelitirio (Karagiannis plot): mansion 
with elaborate mosaics; dated to the fourth century based 
on style. 

ADelt 56-9 (2001-4), 227-8. 

13. A. Diakou Street (Nikolidakis plot): remains of Roman 
and LR houses built on earlier layers. 

ADelt 53 (1998), 933. 

14. Venetokleon Street: remains of a building with mosaic 
pavement, dated to Late Antiquity. 

ADelt 47 (1992), 631. 


Rhodes City 2 
NORTH SECTOR 
EC HOUSES 


1. Mandraki area: Plateia Eleutherias: remains of a LR 
building probably related to the small military port that 
was still in use in Late Antiquity. 

ADelt 46 (1991), 449. 

2. Close to the military harbour (Karagiannis plot): two 
LR houses with mosaic decoration. 

TIR J35, 119; AR 2007-8, 92. 

3. Plateia Kyprou area: on Ethelonton Dodekanisou Street 
(Moschou-Vogiatzi plot): EC building with mosaic decor- 
ation dated to the sixth century on style (Volanakis). Ethnikis 
Trapezas plot: remains of a fourth-century building that 
overlaps the ancient street P39a. 

Volanakis 1987, 78, no. 32; ADelt 22 (1967), 531-3; ADelt 
18 (1963), 322; ADelt 17 (1961-2), 301. 

4. At the junction of Megalou Konstantinou Street and 
Garivaldi, south of the medieval city: EC house with mosaics 
dated to the sixth century. 

ADelt 44 (1989), 490-1, fig. 13. 


Rhodes City 3 

MEDIEVAL CITY 

5 EC BASILICAS AND OTHER BUILDINGS; 
BATHHOUSE; GLASS WORKSHOP 


1. Agesandrou basilica: remains of a grand EC basilica 
were found on Agesandrou Street. Piers divided its inter- 
ior with a transept arm between the nave and the apse; 
the baptistery room with a built cruciform font was 
attached to the main body. The long walls of the building, 
only partly revealed, probably ended a few metres betore 
the ancient road P31; its main entrance therefore was on 
the eastern portico of the LR cardo. Fragments of fresco 
decoration have been recovered, roughly dated to the 
second half of the sixth century. Stratigraphical (coins 
and pottery) and stylistic observations suggest that the 
first phase of the monumental building goes back to the 
fifth century, while the second phase should possibly 
terminate at some point in the late seventh century, since 
the EB wall was built over it. The excavators assume that 
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Fig. 64 Rhodes City 3.2: The church of Archangel Michael 
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Fig. 65 Rhodes City 3.4: FC basilica near Aghios Georgios/Hourmali Medresse 
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the first church was destroyed by the earthquake of 
514/15. 

Kollias 2000, 302; Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 
1991, 343-4, 346; Manousou-Ntella 2000, 30. 

2. Archangel Michael basilica (Demirli Djami): in Athinas 
square, remains of an EC basilica were discovered beneath 
the church of Archangel Michael. It was a large, sumptuously 
decorated church, c.40 m long, divided by two rows of piers; 
the lateral aisles ended in rectangular pastophoria. The floor 
of the nave was covered with marble plaques and opus sectile 
revetments. The stratigraphy of the building, according to 
the excavators, showed that the building knew two phases of 
construction, of which the second clearly belonged to the 
sixth century and occurred after serious damage, probably 
the earthquake of 514/15. 

Kollias 2000, 302-3; ADelt 47 (1992), 675-77; Papavassi- 
leiou and Archontopoulos 1991, 334-7. 

3. Menekleous Street (Chrysochou and Gavogiannis 
plots): two compartments of the caldarium of a public bath 
were unearthed. The building was probably covered by a 
central dome and a series of vaults over the other spaces. 
Coins found in the excavation are dated from the sixth to 
the mid seventh centuries. In its vicinity another EC basilica 
(Aghios Konstantinos) associated with a cemetery was 
recently located but is still unpublished. 

Papavassileiou 2013; Manousou-Ntella 2013, 60. 

4. Aghios Spyridon (Kavakli Mesjid): a few metres SW of 
the Archangel Michael basilica and beneath the medieval 
church of Aghios Spyridon, foundations of a building and 
fragments of EC frescos and an opus sectile floor were dis- 
covered. It is thought that this building was an annex of 
the Archangel Michael church. The building was built 
over an earlier building made of large limestone blocks, 
having its entrance on the eastern portico of the cardo, 
dated to the third or fourth century. Volanakis argued that 
the earlier building may have also functioned as a Christian 
church, but Kollias is very cautious about accepting this 
interpretation. 

Kollias 2000, 303; Volanakis 1987, no. 28, 67-8. 

5. Aghios Georgios church (Hourmali Medresse): close to 
the monastic unit of Aghios Georgios near St George's 
tower, the narthex of an EC basilica was partly revealed; its 
floor preserved its opus sectile decoration; numerous archi- 
tectural church furnishings were also reported. 

Archontopoulos and Papavassileiou 2006, 194, 198, 202-5; 
ADelt 53 (1998), 99-103; ADelt 52 (1997), 1132; ADelt 42 
(1987), 664-6, fig. 2; Volanakis 1987, 65-7; ADelt 37 (1982), 
407-410. 

6. St Catherine church: S of the cruciform church of 
St Catherine to the eastern part of the medieval city, scanty 
remains of an EC three-aisled basilica were discovered. 

Manousou-Ntella 2000, 35. 

7. Platonos Street (Maravelias plot): LR buildings and a 
glass workshop were discovered; coins of Valentinian II 
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(375-92), Anastasios (491—518), Justin I (518-27), Justinian 
(527-65), and Constans II (641-68) were found in associ- 
ation with this site; it seems that raw glass was extracted 
and processed there to the final product; see also 
Chapter 6, p. 94. 

ADelt 42 (1987) 583-4; Triantafyllides 2002, 49-50; and 
personal communication. 


Rhodes City 4 
EAST SECTOR 
2 EC BASILICAS 


1. Diagoras stadium church: S of the modern Diagoras 
stadium, an EC church was discovered in 1930 and later 
reburied. Its mosaic floor has been dated to the fifth century; 
a cruciform font was also reported. 

AR 1998-9, 109; Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 
1991, 313; Pelekanides and Atzaka 1988, 85-6, no. 55; Lazar- 
ides 1955, no. 52, 243. 

2. Aghios Ioannis agiasma: near the Akantia bay at the 
junction of P35 and P18b ancient roads, a passing notice of 
an unpublished Early Christian church complex. 

Manousou-Ntella 2013, 62. 


Region of Ialysos 


Rhodes 1 
TRIANTA (IALYSOS) 
EC BASILICA 


At the western edge of the Minoan settlement near the village 
of Trianta amidst the extended necropolis of classical Ialysos, 
Aghia Paraskevi site (Kambouropoulos plot): EC basilica 
surrounded by a cemetery, partly excavated. The three-aisled 
church (24 x 17.50 m), not fully uncovered, shows two con- 
struction phases. It was originally decorated with mosaic 
floors, characteristic of the fifth-sixth centuries. Two 
bronze coins dated to the eleventh century and fragments 
of glazed Byzantine pottery in the debris of the bema 
indicate that the site was also in use in the MB period. 
Burials inside and outside the building, including tile- 
roofed and cist graves, enchytrismoi, ossuaries, and slightly 
to the north of the church’s apse possibly a burial complex. 
More evidence concerning the chronology of these burials 
vis-a-vis the building has not appeared. It is, however, 
reported that the cemetery church was in use until at least 
the mid seventh century. Fragments of the marble decoration 
of the EC church indicate that these pieces had been 
imported. Local tradition associates the church site with a 
Christian agiasma. Remains of a LR building and burials also 
in Tsakiris-Marouklas plot nearby. 

Nika 2004; ADel/t 52 (1997), 1155-7, fig. 5; ADelt 47 
(1992), 679-80. 
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Fig. 66 Rhodes 1: Plan of EC basilica at Trianta/Aghia Paraskevi site 
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TRIANTA (IALYSOS) 
EC BASILICA 


Close to the previous site, a second, smaller EC church was 
excavated (Ioannides plot). The small church measures 9 x 
4.50 m; its floor was a combination of broken pebbles and 
ules in different patterns; an inscription discovered between 
the chancel and the encaenium of the church reading 
O O(EO)E TA ONOM(A)TA YA(E) ('[whose] names God 
knows’). Burials and possibly other rooms associated with 
the Christian building were reported nearby. 

Feissel 2006, 78, no. 242; ADelt 43 (1988), 612-15, 660-1, 
pls. 389a, 391a. 


Rhodes 3 
TRIANTA (IALYSOS) 
EC GRAVES 


Along the coast of the Trianta village near the seaside road 
and amidst other Hellenistic and Roman burials, EC graves 
were reported. More EC graves were found near the coast 
between Trianta and Kremasti. Also remains of LR buildings 
in the Christodoulou, Telonis, and Aloupis plots. 

Papachristodoulou 1989, 91 nos. 15-16; ADelt 45 (1990), 
489-91: ADelt 43 (1988), 622-3; ADelt 42 (1987), 616; ADelt 
34 (1979), 447; ADelt 39 (1984), 326. 


TRIANTA (IALYSOS) 
EC INSCRIPTION 


EC inscription from the village of Trianta. It commemorates 
the building of a church by the presbyter and monk Sabba- 
tios; see also pp. 17, 34. 

Papachristodoulou 1989, 155, no. 14, pl. 23a; Grégoire 
1922, 138(2). 


Rhodes 5 
PHILERIMOS 
EC BASILICA 


On the site of the important sanctuary of Athena and Zeus: 
remains of an elaborate church complex. The original plan is 
obscured by later medieval buildings, but the baptistery room 
was fully revealed; it was probably attached to the SE corner 
of an EC church. The baptistery annex was divided by a low 
chancel screen into two rooms; the eastern one, where the 
baptismal font was inserted, ended in a large apse to the east. 
The floor of the baptistery was covered with marble plaques 
while other parts of the main building were decorated with 
opus sectile. Various types of marble architectural pieces were 
reported, including two fragments of a marble sarcophagus. 
These pieces represent a simplified form of a distinctive type 
of sarcophagus of Constantinopolitan origin (‘conch-shell 
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Fig. 67 Rhodes 5: Fragment of marble sarcophagus from Philerimos: Palace of the Grand Magister, Byzantine collection, Rhodes 


pattern") which was also widely exported to the West; the 
example from Rhodes could be understood as a simple mass- 
produced commodity of the Prokonnesian workshops, or 
a local imitation of a Constantinopolitan model (fifth-sixth 
century); it is the single example of this type from the Aegean 
region (compare Caillet and Loose 1990, 116, no. 107, 
Ravenna, ‘Constantinopolitan workshop’). 

Orlandos 1948, 47-54, figs. 39-47; see also Sodini 1989, 170. 


Rhodes 6 
KREMASTI 
EC BASILICA; LR BUILDINGS 


Near the hilly area of Daphni, south of the road Trianta- 
Kremasti: elaborate EC basilica (23 x 15 m) surrounded by 
lateral rooms, partly excavated. The nave and the south aisle 
were fully revealed; the eastern wall of the south aisle also 
formed an apse. The floor of the church was covered with 
marble inlays. Graves were found inserted in the floor of the 
two aisles. Many coins, fragments of glass vessels, marble church 
furnishings, and two crosses were named among the finds; 
no further details are given. West of the village of Kremasti 
(Asomatos and Vigles site) a cemetery with Hellenistic, 
Roman, and possibly LR burials was reported. To the south of 
the Tranta-Paradeisi road, remains of LR buildings (Platsi plot). 


Papachristodoulou 1989, 91; ADelt 47 (1992), 643-4; 
A Delt 42 (1987), 684—5, pl. 380. 


Rhodes 7 
PARADEISI 
EC BASILICA(S) 


In the Paradeisi area at least one EC church was found: 
remains of a large apse a few metres to the east of the 
Byzantine church of Aghios Ioannes; they may indicate the 
location of an EC church underneath. Near the previous site 
(Koufas site) a marble monolithic baptismal font (fifth century?) 
was found; it might belong to the previous church or another 
one nearby. EC spolia were also found at the Aspropilies site. 

Volanakis 1987, 110-11, nos. 65-6; Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby 1973, 138-9; Papachristodoulou 1989, 104 [36] 
(Aspropilies site). 


Rhodes 8 
PASTIDA 
EC CEMETERY 


On a hillside (Aghios Georgios site), east of the Kremasti- 
Pastida road: organized cemetery in use during the Roman 
and LR period was recently investigated. 

ADelt 48 (1993), 572; ADelt 39 (1984), 327. 


Rhodes 9 
MARITSA 
EC BASILICA 


Myrtonas-Keronniatis site, c.5 km SW of Maritsa; remains of 
a large three-aisled basilica with narthex. Two later churches 
were built over the ruins of the basilica. 

Volanakis 2004b, 198-203; idem 1987, 99-100, no. 56. 


Rhodes 10 
DAMARTIA 
EC BASILICA 


A few metres east of the church of Timios Stavros, remains of 

a large apse, most plausibly identified as belonging to an EC 

church; EC spolia and remains of earlier walls are also visible 

on the site. Near the church the Italians had also revealed a 

Roman building which they interpreted as a bathhouse. 
Volanakis 1987, 90-1, no. 44. 


Rhodes 11 

THEOLOGOS 

EC BASILICA; CEMETERY; GLASS WORKSHOP; 
POTTERY WORKSHOP 


50 m SE of the sanctuary of Apollo Erethymios (Potsou plot): 
spacious EC basilica complex including mosaic decoration, 
baptistery, annex buildings, cemetery (dated from the sixth to 
the thirteenth century), and an industrial unit producing glass 
vessels. Bronze coins of Constantius II and Anastasios were 
reported in the area of the bema. Near the ruins of the basilica, 
a land seal with the name of Isidoros, metropolitan bishop of 
Rhodes (late seventh-early eighth century, see Fig. 3), was 
found. Apart from the local production, fragments of similar 
objects possibly produced by a workshop located in the city 
of Rhodes have been identified. Remains of a pottery work- 
shop were also revealed on the same site. 

ADelt 48 (1993), 539; Volanakis 1987, 90-1, no. 45; Mas- 
trochristos 2015 (the lead seal); Triantafyllides 2004a, 33-64 
(glass workshop). 


Rhodes 12 
THEOLOGOS 
EC SETTLEMENT AND POTTERY WORKSHOP 


Approximately 160 m to the ENE of the ancient temple 
(Stamatelopoulou plot): walls belonging to the EC settlement 
discovered in a rescue excavation; waste deposit of a pottery 
workshop was also revealed. 


ADelt 50 (1995), 797-8, fig. 1. 


Rhodes 13 
SORONI 
EC BASILICA(S) 


Near the church of Aghios Soulas (Aghios Georgios site): 


EC basilica, partly excavated. The three-aisled basilica 


(19.80 x 13.80 m) had a narthex (13.80 x 4.40 m) and its 
nave was divided by two marble colonnades. Ionic impost 
capitals from the nave colonnade were found in situ; 
colourful mosaics decorated the floor of the narthex. Other 
buildings, possibly part of a settlement, and graves inside and 
outside of the church were also found. EC spolia and remains 
of ancient buildings that may belong to a church in the same 
area were also reported. 

Volanakis 2004a, 91-2, fig. 49; idem 1987, 116-17, nos. 
710-12; ADelt 47 (1992), 679; Papachristodoulou 1989, 118; 
site visit: September 2003. 


Rhodes 14 
SORONI 
EC CEMETERY 


In the area of the D.E.I power station (Dipotamos site): 
clusters of EC graves (c.28) were discovered amidst the 
ruins of earlier houses. 

Papachristodoulou 1989, 118, n. 578, pl. 9a; ADelt 29 
(1973-4), 982-3, fig. 2, pls. 740 a-b. 


Rhodes 15 
PHALIRAKI 
OIL (OR WINE) PROCESSING INSTALLATION 


Near the Rhodes-Lindos road (Iatridis plot): remains of LR 
wine or oil processing installation; c.10 rooms were 
unearthed. Storage pithoi, a marble vessel, and a press weight 
were found. An underground monumental stoa leading to a 
square well about 15 m deep was also found, possibly asso- 
ciated with the industrial installation nearby. In a hill near the 
Aghios Nektarios church (Messovouno), Roman or EC 
graves were found. 

Papachristodoulou 1989, 119-20; ADelt 42 (1987), 
682-4, fig. 9. 


Rhodes 16 
APHANTOU 
EC BASILICA(S) 


Near the village of Aphantou in the Panaghia Katholiki 
church (seventeenth century), recent excavations revealed 
the remains of an earlier three-aisled basilica, later covered 
by the Panaghia church. The excavators recognized two 
phases of construction. Orlandos had previously reported 
many EC spolia incorporated into the walls or lying near 
the church, which obviously belonged to the earlier building, 
including five marble column shafts and four Ionic capitals of 
the nave colonnades. These capitals bore inscriptions on the 
upper fascia of their front side. They evidently belonged to at 
least two dedications of columns, the texts of which were 
divided over a number of capitals. These inscriptions tell us 
that the church was dedicated to the Theotokos and that a 
certain Isidoros, son of Boulion, was at least partly respon- 
sible for the nave colonnades. The use of a patronymic in this 
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Fig. 68 Rhodes 15: Oil or wine installation in Phaliraki 


type of inscription and period is not very common. Another 
fragmentary ex-voto inscription was inscribed on the marble 
epistyle of the chancel. The Ionic capitals with the inscrip- 
tions have been dated to the second half of the sixth century. 
The discovery of many fragments of colourful marble inlays 
suggests that the church was also decorated with opus sectile 
floors. Volanakis also reports ancient ruins and EC spolia 
1.5 km W of the village (Aghios Loukas site); they may 
belong to another EC building. At a later time the site was 
covered by a small chapel. 

Papavassileiou 2012, 50-1; ADelt 49 (1994), 819; Papa- 
christodoulou 1989, 125; Orlandos 1948 24-8, figs. 21-2; 
Vemi 1989, 192-4, nos. 296-9 (marble furnishings); Volana- 
kis 1987, 87, no. 41. 


Rhodes 17 
KOLYMPIA 
EC BASILICA 


In the fertile coastal plain and the small harbour of Kolympia 
village, c.1.5 km from the shore and on the right side of the 
modern road leading to the beach: three-aisled church (18.80 
x 14.85 m) with colonnades and narthex (3.70 x 14.85 m). 
West of the narthex three doors opened onto three rectangu- 
lar rooms (7.30 m long); the northern chamber was the 
baptistery and communicated directly with the narthex; a 
cruciform font was built into the floor. The middle room 
probably functioned as a corridor with openings in its east- 
ern and western wall and a small font for the ritual ablution 


of those entering the church. The southern room may have 
been the diakonikon. The eastern wall of the diakonikon and 
the baptistery formed an apse, and both rooms had vaulted 
roofs. Mosaics decorated most of the building’s floors, fea- 
turing geometrical and floral patterns as well as birds, fish, 
and vessels. These mosaics have been dated on stylistic 
grounds to the first half of the sixth century. 
Volanakis 1984a; site visit: September 2003. 


Rhodes 18 
ARCHANGELOS 
EC BASILICA 


3 km NW of the Archangelos village (Kyra Nepeni or 
Panathyras site): a relatively large three-aisled EC basilica; 
the main body of the church measures 20.50 x 14.40 m. The 
interior was divided by two rows of columns; an apsidal 
room was attached to the SE side of the church. Remains ot 
an ‘ancient’ settlement were also detected on the site. A small 
chapel was built over the NE part of the basilica. ‘Numerous 
bronze coins’ have been reported in this area. 

Psarri 2006, 269-73; Volanakis 2004b, 167-8; idem 1987, 
81-2, no. 37. 


Rhodes 19 
PSINTHOS 
EC BASILICA 


The medieval church of Aghia Trias outside the village ot 
Psinthos: conservation work revealed the remains of two 
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Fig. 69 Rhodes 17: EC basilica at Kolympia 


earlier Christian buildings; an EC basilica, possibly of large 
dimensions, and another smaller church dated to the twelfth 
century built over the earlier ruins. Parts of the mosaic 
decoration of the EC floor were also unearthed. The south 
aisle of the church ended in an apse to the east. Two different 
types of floor decoration indicate that the EC building had 
two construction phases. Near the site a cistern possibly 
served as an agiasma during the EC and Byzantine period. 
Moreover, 4 km S of the village of Psinthos at the church of 
Panaghia Parmeniotissa, ruins of earlier walls together with 
EC spolia were reported. 

ADelt 50 (1995), 825-6; ADelt 49 (1994), 820-1; Volanakis 
1987, 117, no. 73 (Panaghia Parmeniotissa); Pelekanides and 
Atzaka 1988, 93, no. 64. 


Region of Kameiros 
Rhodes 20 
SALAKOS 
EC BASILICA; OIL PRODUCTION UNIT; EC GRAVES 


Ona low hill NW of the village of Salakos (Palioekklisia site): 
an EC basilica was discovered and partly excavated. The 
main body measures 18.05 x 15.10 m divided by two colon- 
nades. Various parts of the marble chancel, the altar, the 
ciborium, and the ambo were found zn sita. Inside the bema 
was the syntbronon. W of the narthex (15.10 x 3.53 m) an 


additional room functioned as a baptistery with a font in the 
middle. On both sides of the long walls of the church lateral 
rooms are attached. It is clear that the building had more than 
one construction phase. The replacement of the nave colon- 
nades with piers and possibly the transformation of the north 
aisle into a chapel should belong to a later phase, probably 
following serious damage. Mosaics survive in the nave, the 
bema, the eastern part of the two lateral aisles, the narthex, 
and the baptistery annex; the south lateral room and part of 
the south aisle were paved with tiles, while broken sherds 
arranged in geometrical patterns covered part of the north 
aisle and the room partly revealed off its NW corner. No 
reliable evidence to date the building was provided. If we take 
the type of floor decoration as a chronological indication for at 
least two phases of the church, it could be suggested that the 
exo-narthex (baptistery room) belonged to the first phase of 
the building, while the south lateral room was possibly added 
later. The paving of the north aisle with broken sherds was 
also later. The excavator arbitrarily suggests that the church 
was destroyed by an unknown cause towards the end of the 
fifth century and then repaired during the second half of the 
sixth century. In fact, there is no way to know the chrono- 
logical span of the church’s function. A brick with the inscrip- 
tion [tng a}yiag [éxx]Anoias was also discovered. Finally, 150 m 
NW of the basilica (Limni site) an olive oil production unit 
was reported. EC tombs have also been found nearby. 
Volanakis 2004a, 85-7; ADelt 52 (1997), 1159 (Limni site). 
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Fig. 70 Rhodes 20: Salakos/Palioekklisia basilica 


Rhodes 21 
APOLLONAS 
EC BASILICA 


4.5 km NW of the village, on top of a low hill (Lelos-Aghia 
Aghion site) lying on the right side of the Apollonas-Emponas/ 
Salakos road and close to Aghia Eirene: remains of a relatively 
large EC basilica (20.50 x 14 m). Inside the narthex an under- 
ground tomb was found. The grave was probably contemporary 
with the basilica; ancient remains are widespread in the area. 

Volanakis 2004b, 165-6; idem 2001a, 23 ff. 

Rhodes 22 

APOLLONAS 

EC BASILICA 


1 km NE of the village and on a commanding place (Ephtaporti- 
Panaghia site), Volanakis reported the remains of an EC 









basilica. The church has the plan of a three-aisled basilica 
with transept (15 x 11.15 m); other buildings on the site 
were also recorded. 

Volanakis 2004b, 164-6. 


Rhodes 23 
PHANES 


EC CEMETERY AND AGRICULTURAL INSTALLATION 
(WINE PRESS) 


2 km W of Phanes village near the small chapel of Aghios 
Georgios, off the modern coastal road to Kameiros; 8 LR/EC 
tile-covered tombs, an ossuary, and remains of a LR wine 
press. The site was also used as a cemetery in the Classical 
period. Nearby, at the Laggonas site, tanks from HL/LR 
wine presses were also found. 


Zervaki 2009, 30-1; ADelt 50 (1995), 799-800. 
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Rhodes 24 
PHANES 
WINE PRESS UNIT 


At the Ai-Thymies site a wine press installation was reported. 
Zervaki 2009, 32-3; ADelt 50 (1995), 800. 


Rhodes 25 
KALAVARDA VILLAGE 
EC CHURCH; LA GRAVES 


1.5 km NE of the modern settlement, remains of old walls, 
storage installations, and EC spolia make it possible that this 
was the site of an EC church. At the Louria site, tile graves of 
the LR period were reported. 

Zervaki 2009, 32; Volanakis 1987, 91, no. 46; ADelt 35 
(1980), 559. 


Rhodes 26 
MANDRIKO 
EC CHURCH; HABITATION 


On a hillock a short distance north-east of Mandriko (Me- 
lissaki site), Hope Simpson and Lazenby reported traces of 
Hellenistic and LR habitation. Papavassileiou and Archon- 
topoulos mention an EC basilica at the same site. 

Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 1991, 314, n. 26; 
Hope Simpson and Lazenby, 1973, 144-5. 


Rhodes 27 
KAMEIROS 
EC BASILICA 


500 m NE of the town of Kameiros (Mavri Myrtia site) and on 

the left of the Rhodos-Mandriko road (Papagiannis plot): a large 

semicircular apse, remains of walls, and numerous architectural 

elements have been reported on top of a low hill c 100 m from 

the shore. They most probably belonged to a Christian church. 
Volanakis 1987, 91—2, no. 47. 


Rhodes 28 
KAMEIROS SKALA 
EC BASILICA AND SETTLEMENT; EC CEMETERY 


Large building, c62.60 m long; it lies today partly under water; 
main body: 33.50 « 18.40 m; narthex: 4.00 m wide; atrium: 
13.30 m; it has a long side-flanking chamber running along the 
south aisle, the narthex, and the atrium; in about the middle of its 
length, the floor is cut by an underground room, perhaps for a 
martyr's tomb, or a baptismal font. Fragments of a mosaic floor 
have been reported (sixth century). In addition, remains of a 
settlement have been reported less than a km to the S and else- 
where along the coast; at Mavrakis and Manolikakis plots, sec- 
tions of the settlement’s cemetery. Six inscribed EC funerary 
stelai were reported attesting the names Euthymia of Constan- 
tinople, Melitine, Kyriakos, Maria, and Kyriakos, son of Akakios. 

Mastrochristos 2014, 158-65; ADelt 53 (1998), 1002-3; 
SEG 47, nos. 1249-52; ADelt 47 (1992), 680-1; Pelekanides 
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and Atzaka 1988, 87-8, no. 57 (mosaics); Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby 1973, 146; Lazarides 1955, 244, no. 64; site visit: 
September 2003. 


Rhodes 29 
KAMEIROS SKALA 
EC BASILICA 


South of the coastal settlement on top of a hill (Karya site); 
scatter of pottery, roof tiles, fragments of mosaic floor, walls, 
marble and stone building elements that probably belonged 
to an EC church; the site has not been excavated. 

Volanakis 1987, 92-3, no. 48. 


Rhodes 30 
KAMEIROS SKALA 
EC BASILICA 


South of the Rhodos-Kameiros Skala road on a hillside 
(Photakis plot); the church had rich sculptural and mosaic 
decoration and was flanked by a number of subsidiary build- 
ings. The fabric of the church contained a lot of spolia from 
one or more ancient buildings. The style of its Ionic capitals 
is thought to belong to the sixth century. After serious 
damage, worship was later confined to the north aisle. At 
the same site and to the north, another building with an apse 
was excavated (possibly a chapel); its floor was covered with 
mosaics. The later destruction of its mosaics by looters led to 
the discovery of two lead sarcophagi below its floor; they 
probably belonged to clerics. 

ADelt 53 (1998), 1003, pl. 441b; ADelt 42 (1987), 680-2, fig. 8. 


Rhodes 31 
KRETENIA AREA 
EC BASILICA 


At the site of Elaphokampos or Amphylimnionas: the basil- 
ica lies today by the seaside, with the whole narthex and the 
western part of the main body having being washed away by 
the sea. The main body of the church formed a square (14.5 x 
14.5 m); two rows of columns over a stylobate divided the 
hall into three parts. The floor was covered with limestone 
slabs. The apse is semicircular and has a synthronon. After the 
abandonment of the church, the eastern part of the north aisle 
was turned into a small chapel; an apse replaced the eastern 
wall of the basilica. The name of the site, pointing to a 
harbour or anchorage and a water spring still in use, near 
the site (c.100 m), are two physical features that the Christian 
site might have been associated with in antiquity. 
Volanakis 2004a, 79-81, pl. 38. 


Rhodes 32 

KRETENIA AREA 

EC BASILICA 
| km NE from the Knights! castle of Kretenia near Kas- 
traki (Stephania site): remains of a three-aisled basilica 
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Fig. 71 Rhodes 31: EC basilica at Elaphokampos site, Kretenia 


(14.50 x 13.30 m) with narthex (13.20 x 3.75 m); the 
building was divided by colonnades, and fragments of its 
marble decoration were also found. It is noteworthy that 
the lateral aisles terminate in an apse on the east side 
forming two rectangular rooms similar to pastophoria. 
Kastraki was possibly the centre of the ancient demos of 
Lelioi. 

ADelt 52 (1997), 1159-60, fig. 7; Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby 1973, 145. 


Rhodes 33 
KRETENIA AREA 
EC BASILICA 


At the site of Monystria: Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 
note an unpublished EC basilica. 
Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 1991, 314, n. 12. 


Rhodes 34 
KRETENIA AREA 
EC BASILICA 


2.5 km SW of the village of Kretenia, on the right side of 
the Kretenia-Elaphokampos road and on top of a low hill 
((Semanteria site), Volanakis locates the remains of an EC 
basilica (13.10 x 11.70, narthex 3.65 m); evidence for an 
ancient settlement nearby. 

Volanakis 2004b, 179-80. 


Rhodes 35 
MOUNTAIN ATTAVYROS 
EC BASILICA (?) 


A three-aisled EC basilica (?) with narthex replaced the 
major temple of the sanctuary of Zeus Attavyros. At a 
later point, a single-aisled chapel was inserted in the aban- 


doned building. 
Volanakis 1987, 85-6, no. 40. 


Rhodes 36 
AGHIOS ISIDOROS/PROPHYLIA 
EC CHURCH 


Near the Aghios Isidoros-Prophylia road; parts of an EC 
mosaic that belonged to a single-aisled basilical church 
(10.50 x 4.70 m). The area is called stou Chondrou, and the 
actual site of the church Panaghia sto Gremo. 

ADelt 46 (1991), 505. 


ALIMNIA (EULIMNIA) 


Alimnia 1 
EC MARITIME SETTLEMENT; 2 EC BASILICAS 


Inside the safe natural harbour of Aghios Georgios and 
beneath the church of the saint near the sea: remains of an 
EC basilica and spolia. Moreover, the investigation of a group 
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of shipsheds confirmed the existence of an important mari- 
time EC settlement along the shores of the deep Emporeios 
bay, including an EC basilica, with two phases and a large 
number of contemporary structures and walls. It seems that 
in the Hellenistic period Emporeios bay served as a naval 
base for guard-ships of Hellenistic Rhodes, while in the EC 
period a significant coastal settlement and repairs facility 
developed at the site. Although there has been no system- 
atic analysis of the sherds scatter, the overwhelming major- 
ity belong to the EC period. Three trenches that were 
opened near the shipsheds yielded sherds mainly of EC 
date; a large number of EC amphora fragments were dis- 
covered under water. A number of stone piles along the bay 
that were possibly added in this period may suggest that the 
shipsheds were used in the EC period by merchant ships. 

Blackman and Rankov 2013, 340-8; Volanakis 2008, 
89-93; Simosi 2004; Blackman and Simosi 2002. 


CHALKI 


Chalki 1 
EMPOREIOS 
3 EC BASILICAS 


A few metres to the east of the cathedral church of Aghios 
Nikolaos (1855): remains of mosaic decoration and other 
spolia, possibly belonging to an EC church. At the site of 
Viglimia (Latin vigilia) on top of a rocky spur at the north- 
eastern edge of the harbour (c130 m high), and amidst the 
ruins of two ancient tower-like installations, walls of a Chris- 
tian building. The church evidently preserves two major con- 
struction phases, the first of which was possibly EC. A later 
church was installed in the eastern part of the building. Another 
church was located on top of the Aghios Yannis tou Vounou 
hill near the Emporeios settlement, where there are the remains 
of a three-aisled basilica (23.50 x 12 m); inside its ruins the later 
chapel of Aghios Yiannis was inserted. Finally, EC marble 
spolia were also reported near the unfinished church of Aghia 
Kyriaki stis Zies at the outskirts of Emporeios. 

Sigala 2011, i1, 32-4 (X1, 7-8); Stampolidis et al. 2011, 176-7; 
Volanakis 2008, 2-84; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 
156-7; Lazarides 1955, 243, nos. 50-1; site visit: July 2005. 


Chalki 2 
CHORIO AND ANCIENT ACROPOLIS 
EC/EB BASILICA 


The area of the now abandoned Chorio north of the ancient 
acropolis was the site of the ancient city of the island. The 
bavs of Pontamos and Nemporios possibly served as the 
ancient harbours. On the acropolis hill (Kastro) the Knights 
built in the fifteenth century a castle with the church of 
Aghios Nikolaos, both preserved in a relatively good condi- 
tion. A large number of EC spolia had been recycled for the 
building of the medieval church, while recent conservation 
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work on the same building indicated that it was possibly 
built over the ruins of an earlier church on the same site. 
A 40nm of Constans II (654-8) was reported from the 
castle. Dated c.1020-50, The Book of Curiosities (2.15 fol. 
37a, lines 14-16) refers to the castle as ‘inhabited’. The local 
tradition has connected the conversion of the local popula- 
tion with St Nicholas of Myra (Buondelmonti: fifteenth 
century). 

Sigala 2011, ii, 108-11 (X26); Stampolidis et al. 2011, 224, 
no. 59; Savage-Smith and Rapoport 2007; site visit: July 2005. 


Chalki 3 


KEPHALI 
EC SPOLIA 


At the north-western edge of the island in the area of Kephali 
near the Byzantine church of Aghia Pelaghia; EC spolia, 
possibly indicating the location of an EC basilica and a 
settlement. 


Sigala 2011, ii, 43-5 (X57); Stambolidis et al 2011, 176-7. 


Chalki 4 
PEUKIA OR LIMENARIA 
EC BASILICA 


North of Emporeios, at the Peukia site, remains of a large 
apse and EC spolia were found. 
Sigala 2011, ii, 78 (X14). 


Chalki 5 
AGHIOS GEORGIOS TOU RYAKIOU 
EC BASILICA 


On the northern side of the island the ruins of a three-aisled 
basilica and marble architectural members were found in situ. 
Sigala 2011, 11, 89-90 (X43). 
Chalki 6 
PHOIKIKI; KOKKA 
?EC BASILICAS 


Possible sites of EC/EB churches have been located in the 
site of Aghios Zacharias in Phoiniki and Panaghia tou Kepou 
at Kokka. 

Sigala 2011, ii, 47-9, 95-7 (X9, 53); Stampolidis et al 2011, 
176-7; Volanakis 2008, 84; idem 1987, 63-4, nos. 25-6. 


Chalki 7 
KELLIA 
SMALL MONASTIC UNIT 


The site also known as Asketario: located very close to the 
sea level in front of a cave in an inaccessible area at the north- 
eastern coast of the island. Here at least two small cell or 
chapel-like chambers were found at the entrance to and 
inside the cave, as well as a tomb; no traces of a cistern or 
well are reported. Wall-paintings with hagionymic inscrip- 
tions are preserved in various places on the walls depicting 
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Fig. 72 Chalki 7: Frescos depicting Christ from a chapel-like chamber at Kellia 


the young Christ Emmanuel, the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, and the saints Kerykos, Faustus, and Andreas. It is 
believed that the style of the fresco paintings possibly dates 
to the middle of the sixth-early seventh century, with a 
second layer of paintings in the early eighth century. 

Sigala 2009. 


Region of Lindos 


Rhodes 37 
SIANA 
2 EC BASILICAS 


In Panaghia Kyra church (Kerami site): ruins of a three-aisled 
basilica beneath later Christian buildings. Near the old 
church of Aghios Panteleimon at the centre of the village; 
Volanakis reported EC spolia and ruins of old buildings. On 
the site of the small chapel of Aghios Georgios, also known 
as Monosyria-Aghios Tryphon, on a hillock near the coast of 
the small bay of Glyphada: Volanakis mentions an EC basil- 
ica, located c.500 m from the medieval tower that commands 
the beach; the building was a typical three-aisled basilica 
(14 x 12.20 m, narthex 2.80 m) with nave and colonnades. In 
antiquity the area was used as a cemetery. A chapel dedicated 
to Aghios Tryphon was inserted into the ruins of the basilica. 

To Anaskafiko Ergo 2000-2010, 305; Volanakis 2004b, 
222-3; idem 1987, 114, no. 68; 116, no. 70; site visit: September 
2003. 


Rhodes 38 
SIANA 
EC BASILICA 


In an upland area, 5 km SW of the village of Siana between 
this village and that of Aghios Isidoros and on top of a hill a 
few metres off the road (Eftavemate site): Volanakis reports 
the location of an unexcavated EC basilica surrounded by the 
ruins of an ‘ancient settlement’. It was a spacious building 
(14.94 x 12.60 m); west of the main building lay two long 
rooms, possibly identified as eso- and exo-narthex (3.64 and 
4.10 m wide, respectively); in the central apse fragments of 
the bema chancel, the altar dish, and the synthronon. The 
basilica was later rebuilt in a reduced size, occupying the 
eastern part of the previous building; this phase is supposedly 
dated to the fourteenth century. 

Volanakis 2004a, 89-90, figs. 47-8; Papachristodoulou 
1972, 41. 


Rhodes 39 
SIANA 
EC BASILICA 


North of the village of Siana on a small tertile plateau in the 
middle of a woodland of the Akramitis mountain lies the chapel 
of Aghios Ioannes Prodromos (H. 700 m); it was evidently built 
over a three-aisled EC basilica (14.75 x 12.90 m); the south lateral 
aisle ended in a small apse; with narthex (3.30 m) and atrium. 
Various possible annex buildings are located in the vicinity; two 
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underground tanks were also found nearby. It has been assumed 

that the EC church knew two construction phases, while the 

later chapel may belong to the Late Byzantine period. 
Volanakis 2004a, 87-8. 


Rhodes 40 
SIANA 
EC CHURCH COMPLEX 


SE of the village of Siana in Prassos—Vrassia area (Kamaraki site): 
Volanakis recently located ruins of an EC basilica and other 
structures. The plan of the basilica appears to be very similar to 
that of the church at the nearby Eftavimati site: three-aisled 
basilica (15.90 x 13.70 m) with eso- and exo-narthex (4.20 and 
3.85 m wide respectively); pieces of mosaic and fresco decor- 
ation were reported. Two underground cisterns with vaulted 
roofs were also discovered west of the double narthex; the rain 
water was channelled from the church’s roof into the two 
cisterns. NE of the basilica, Volanakis found a vaulted rectangu- 
lar, partly subterranean structure with an opening in the middle 
of the eastern wall; he identified it as an EC burial chamber. 
Volanakis 2004a, 90-1; ADe/t 2000, 1184-5. 


Rhodes 41 
MONOLITHOS AREA 
EC BASILICA AND SETTLEMENT 


North of the village of Monolithos and near the beach (Kyramene 
site): EC basilica (15.05 x 13.70 m) with colonnades, narthex 
(14.30 x 3.70 m), annex buildings, and marble architectural mem- 
bers. A tetraconch building near the church was possibly the 
bapustery or a martyrium. Several marble EC spolia were also 
found. Remains of an ancient settlement were reported in the area. 

Volanakis 2004b, 214-16; Papachristodoulou 1972, 187, 
295; Volanakis 1987, 108-9, no. 63; Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby 1973, 146-7. 


Rhodes 42 
MONOLITHOS AREA: 
EC BASILICA 


500 m NW of the village by the main road lies the old chapel of 
Aghios Georgios (Paliokklisia-Aghios Georgios-Aghios Nek- 
tarios site). The building of a new church on the same site led 
to the discovery and rescue excavation of a relatively large 
three-aisled basilica (18 x 14 m). Many marble architectural 
elements and fragments of mosaic floors were unearthed. 
The excavator notes that the inter-columnar spaces of the 
nave colonnades were blocked with marble screens. 


Volanakis 2004b, 211-14. 


Rhodes 43 
MONOLITHOS AREA 
PILGRIMAGE SITE AND ANCHORAGE 


In the seaside area of Fournoi: pottery sherds, rock-cut 


drainage channels, tombs, and a (probably medieval) 
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Fig.73 Rhodes 43: Fournoi/Monolithos: maritime pilgrimage site 
and cemetery 


beacon/watchtower at the edge of a small promontory; 
clusters of rock-cut graves and a cruciform chamber, pos- 
sibly also funerary, were cut into the soft poros rock; in 
addition, a number of rock inscriptions in relation to the 
rock-cut chambers indicate that this was a pilgrimage site, 
possibly associated with sea travellers. The inscriptions are 
both pagan and Christian. The invocation formula Képte 
Bo: (Lord help?) is attested several times, and Christian 
symbols and passages from the Psalms are reported. The 
latest examples of these graffiti can be dated to the 19th and 
20th century. 

Volanakis 1987, 109-110, no. 64; compare Kiourtzian 
2000, 135ff, 137, no. 13 (maritime pilgrimage sites); site 
visit: July 2005. 


Rhodes 44 
MONOLITHOS AREA 
EC BASILICA 


At Kymmarasi-Paliokklisia-Aghios Georgios site 3.5 km 
N of the village: typical three-aisled basilica (12.70 x 11.10 
m) with narthex (11.10 3.50 m). The building preserves 
several construction phases. 

Volanakis 2004b, 216-17. 


Rhodes 45 
MONOLITHOS AREA 
EC BASILICA AND SETTLEMENT 


6 km NW of the village on the slope of a rocky hill near the 
coast (Paliochora-Pyrgos site): remains of a settlement occu- 
pied during the prehistoric, Archaic, EC, and medieval 
period; an ancient wall and two towers (one classical- 
Hellenistic, the other of the Knights’ period) were reported. 
Next to the medieval tower remains of an EC three-aisled 
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basilica (12 x 12, narthex 3.30 m); various annex buildings 

nearby. 1 km SW of the previous site in an area called Palatia 

there are ruins of a large ancient mansion and other old 

structures nearby. Volanakis believes that they are EC but 

provides no evidence. These sites merit further research. 
Volanakis 2004b, 217-20. 


Rhodes 46 
MONOLITHOS AREA 
EC GRAVES 


Near the Monolithos-Apolakkia road (Solountranaki site): 2 
EC graves reported. 
Volanakis 2004b, 217-20. 


Rhodes 47 
THE VILLAGE OF LARDOS 
3 EC BASILICAS AND RURAL SETTLEMENTS 


1 km to the south of the village, Orlandos mentions the ruins 
of an EC building beneath the post-Byzantine church of 
Panagia Katholike. Volanakis describes a typical three-aisled 
EC basilica (main body: 23.95 x 15.50 m) with narthex (3.50 
m); the eastern wall of the south aisle formed an apsidole, 
possibly a later addition. Fragments of marble liturgical fur- 
nishings are also reported, including an ambo and an inscribed 
chancel slab; three fragments of the stair-parapet of white-red 
limestone of the ambo are preserved. Orlandos dates these 
pieces to the sixth century, but Jacobs argues for a MB dating 
(eleventh century). The site was probably a place of Christian 
devotion during the Early, Middle, and Later Byzantine 
period. In the Keskindos area, 3 km SE of the village: Volo- 
nakis gives the dimensions of a building that he identifies as a 
three-aisled church (17 x 13.20 m) with interior colonnades 
and narthex (13.20 x 3.50 m). The church was apparently 
part of a rural settlement showing evidence from the Pre- 
historic up to the EB period. No excavation has been 
conducted on the site. In the Aghios Merkourios area 
(Drakos and Losta sites), located on a low hill, 1 km SE 
of the village, parts of an apse, walls, fragments of a mosaic 
floor, and architectural decoration have been reported. 
Finally, numerous EC spolia were built into the walls of 
the Aghios Vasileios church (Staphylia site) located near 
the coast on the right side of the Lardos-Kiotari road. 

Volanakis 2004a, 81-2, 95; idem 2004b, 184; Zapheiropou- 
lou 2004, 119; Jakobs 1987, 314-16, fig. 95, pl. 30c-e; Vola- 
nakis 1987, 94—5;. Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 150-1; 
Orlandos 1948, 28-30. 


Rhodes 48 
THARI MONASTERY 
EC BASILICA(?) 


EC spolia and ruins of earlier buildings at the site of the 


important MB monastery of Thari. 
Volanakis 1987, 93-4, no. 50. 
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Rhodes 49 
LAERMA 
EC BASILICA 


4 km SE of the monastery of Thari, on the site of a small 
chapel of Aghios Georgios (Igkos-Aghios Georgios site): 
Volanakis identified the walls of an EC basilica lying beneath 
the later building. The church was a three-aisled basilica 
(16 x 12.30, narthex 2.90 m); the eastern wall of the south 
aisle terminates in an apsidole; mosaic floors made of large 
tesserae were reported; a small settlement of the LR period 
and a Roman cemetery were also located in the area. 
Volanakis 2004b, 180-2; ADelt 34 (1979). 449-50. 


Rhodes 50 
ASKLEPIOS 
EC BASILICA 


Near the intersection of the coastal road with the Kiotari- 
Asklepios road, c.2.5 km SE of the village of Asklepios, at the 
Eftabemate site: remnants of an EC basilica (21.30 x 13.30 m). 
Nave colonnades divided the church. A large number of 
pieces of architectural decoration are reported found in the 
Metamorphoseos church near Kiotari. The reported archi- 
tectural elements suggest an elaborate EC church situated 
either there or nearby. The area yields evidence for habitation 
in the classical period. 
Volanakis 2004b, 170-2; idem 1987, 83-5. 


Rhodes 51 
ASKLEPIOS 
EC BASILICA 


3 km NE of the village, on the right side of the Asklepios— 
Thari road at the medieval chapel of Panaghia (Arosali- 
Zoodoxis Pigis site): Volanakis reported that this church 
was built over the ruins of a three-aisled basilica; numerous 
marble architectural members zz sita. 

Volanakis 2004b, 169-70. 


Rhodes 52 
ASKLEPIOS-ACHLAS 
EC SETTLEMENT 


2 km SW of the Asklepeio village Volanakis reports the 
remains of a Graeco-Roman and EC settlement. 
ADelt 49 (1994), 811. 


Rhodes 53 
KALATHOS 
EC BASILICA 


1.5 km NE of the modern settlement of Kalathos (Palioekk- 
lesia site): ruins of a spacious and wealthy EC basilica 
near the coast. The excavation revealed only part of the 
building. The church (main body 15.82x21.60 m) had a 
double narthex (4.65 and 4.15 m) and possiblv an atrium. 
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Fig. 74 Rhodes 53: Kalathos basilica 
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Fig. 75 Rhodes 53: Tectonic capital from Kalathos basilica, with monogram Eutropiou: Palace of the Grand Magister, Byzantul 


Collection, Rhodes 


northern aisle. A separate chamber was built which fune 


Colonnades resting on a low stylobate and supporting an 
epistvle divided the nave. The apse was three-sided on the — tioned as a baptistery. This room corresponded to a similar 
t the 


outside. Inside the bema, marble fragments of the bases and rectangular one in the south aisle. It is possible tha 
the columns that belonged to a large ciborium; a marble roof (possibly a vault or cupola) of these two rooms W 
cruciform font was installed near the eastern wall of the separate from the rest of the lateral aisles. Openings 1n the 


as 
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walls of the lateral chambers gave access to the bema. The 
floor of the church was covered with white marble slabs 
and polychrome mosaics. Pieces of the marble chancel 
screen, the ambo, column capitals, and other architectural 
parts point to the lavish decoration of the church with 
imported material; note the fragment of a large tectonic 
capital bearing a quatrefoil cross and a monogram inside 
it reading Entropion; it is probably the name of a bishop. 
Its style may suggest a date in the third quarter of the 
sixth century. Several other, possibly annex, buildings 
were reported near the church. At the northern end of 
the Kalathos beach near Charaki, a few EC graves were 
found. 

Zapheiropoulou 2004, 32, pl. 15; Volanakis 1985; ADelt 39 
(1984), 328; ADelt (1982), 37, 410-1; compare Zollt 1994, 99, 
no. 247, pl. 35. 


Rhodes 54 
MALONA-CHARAKI 
4 EC BASILICAS AND BATHHOUSE 


The Malona-Charaki area, part of a long coastal plain to the 
north of Lindos is abundantly watered by the Gaidouras 
torrent, and its bay provided a safe anchorage for ships. 
Ancient ruins (walls, houses, tombs) indicate the existence 
of an ancient settlement here. On top of a steep rock near the 
sea there are also the ruins of the medieval castle of Pharak- 
los. Four EC basilicas have been identified in the area of 
Charaki, yet none of them has so far been excavated. At 
the north-east end of the bay, the layout of one such 
building (Basilica A) is visible today due to the gradual 
loss of the earth fill. This building lies at the edge of the 
land by the sea; the main body of the church measures 
(interior) 24.80 x 18.72 m and its narthex 18.72 x 5.08 m. 
Two colonnades resting on a stylobate of local poros div- 
ided the nave. Much of the marble decoration of the church 
ended up into the limekiln that was later installed nearby. 
Marble inlays probably covered the floor of the narthex. 
A small chapel was later built over the eastern part of the 
central nave; a few metres north of the basilica a small 
apsidal room is still visible. The second basilica (Basilica 
B) was located c.500 m NW of the site. Volanakis assumes 
that this church was of large size on account of a large 
mullion that he saw amidst its ruins. Another building 
interpreted as a bathhouse was reported nearby. A third 
EC basilica (Basilica C) was discovered c.250 m SE of 
Basilica A on elevated ground near the shore. Volanakis 
suggested that this building was also a small three-aisled 
basilica (9.30 9.35 m) with a narthex (2.65 m) which 
apparently knew two construction phases; a small chapel 
was later built on its ruins; two large underground cisterns 
were found nearby. Basilica D (main body: 12.50 x 11.95, 
narthex 3 m) was also located in this part of the bay S of the 
Pharaklos castle, c.150 m NE of Basilica A. 


Volanakis 2004b, 194-8; Volanakis 1987, 98, no. 55; 
Epbemeris 1980, 1—4, fig. 1; Lazarides 1955, 243; site visit: 
September 2003. 


Rhodes 55 
LINDOS 
EC BASILICA 


Below the Lindos acropolis to the NE and near Boukopeion 
(Vigli site): remains of an EC basilica. The main body of the 
building was 20 x 14.20 m with an attached narthex (14.20 x 
4.65 m). The nave was divided by colonnades, while the 
south aisle was decorated with mosaics. The narthex floor 
was covered with opus sectile. Square rooms were attached to 
either side of the narthex. They have been interpreted as 
towers, similar to those found in EC churches in Syria and 
elsewhere. 
Volanakis 2004a, 82. 


Rhodes 56 
LINDOS 
EC BASILICA 


1.5 km NW of Lindos on the left side of the Rhodes—Lindos 
road and near the beach (Vlicha site) in the vicinity of the 
ruined chapel of Astrategos: a rescue excavation of the area 
led to the discovery of a three-aisled EC basilica. Numerous 
EC spolia were also discovered. 

Volanakis 2004b, 191-3. 


Rhodes 57 
LINDOS 
EC SPOLIA 


Spolia from an EC basilica built in the chapel of Panaghia 
Galatousa (Vati site); two small Corinthian capitals of white 
marble were seen by Kinch in 1902. On the underside were 
cut the letters DA. Also an EB inscription found also in Vati 
refers to the naukleros Phillipos. 

Lindos 4.2, 236, fig. 95 IG 12.1.912. 


Rhodes 58 
LINDOS ACROPOLIS 
EC BASILICA 


In view of architectural remains and marble decorative elem- 
ents, it is possible that the MB church on the acropolis 
replaced an older one dated to the fifth-sixth century. 
A fragmentary text inscribed on a marble fragment was 
reported. It reads [...] KEIOY®wN[... JNQ[... JAYT. Vemi 
dates the Ionic impost capitals from the site to the second halt 
of the sixth century. There also may have been an EC church 
on the site of the now demolished church of Aghios Stepha- 
nos in the plain near the Tetrastoon and the Theatre. 

Vemi 1989, 200-1, nos. 316-18; Lindos 4.2, 209-10, hg. 
51-2, see also nos. 52-3; Lindos 3.2, 520-8, pls. XIVa-b and 
11-14; site visit: July 2005. 
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Fig. 76 Rhodes 60: Aghia Anastasia basilica, Apolakkia 


Rhodes 59 
MASSARI 
?EC BASILICA 


EC spolia and ruins of an earlier building beneath the chapel 
of Aghios Ioannes 2 km SW of the village of Massari. 
Volanakis 1987, 100, no. 57. 


Rhodes 60 
APOLAKKIA 
EC BASILICA AND SETTLEMENT 


At Apolakkia-Zonaras site: parts of an EC coastal settle- 
ment, consisting of a spacious and wealthy EC basilica, 
graves, and ruins of walls, ovens, press-weights, pottery 
scatter, etc. The location of the EC settlement was appar- 
ently the same as that of the Hellenisuc-Roman period. 
A small harbour near the site gave the people of the settle- 
ment access to the sea. The EC basilica was located on a 
low hill, c.200 m trom the shore; it has been only partly 
excavated and published. Thanks to two inscriptions cut 
on the lower part of two marble columns, we are informed 


that the church was dedicated to Aghia Anastasia (compare 
Arkassa-Karpathos 3). Sironen has suggested the end of 
the fifth-beginning of the sixth century for these inscrip- 
tions. The major part of the building measures 19 x 14.60 m 
and its overall size is 30 x 16 m. Two colonnades of eight 
columns each standing on a plinth and crowned by Ionic 
capitals divided the main body of the church.' The large 
apse is three-sided outside, and it had a synthronon; the 
church had two narthexes; access to the building was 
through openings along the south wall and small vestibules 
attached to the north and south walls of the narthex; floor 
mosaics decorated the nave and the lateral aisles of the 
church. It seems that the church was surrounded by a 
strong retaining wall and an atrium; a number of structures 
are scattered close to the site that probably belong to the 
settlement. A large number of pieces of architectural dec- 
oration (columns, capitals, ambo, and chancel plaques) 


hey were decorated with a Latin cross terminating in an orb; 


compare Mesanagros-Koimisi (Rhodes 72); Plimmyri. (Rhodes 68). 
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Fig. 77 Rhodes 60: Aghia Anastasia: the ambo 


were found under the thick layer of earth that covered the 
site before excavation. At least three different types of 
marble were used for the church’s decoration: one can 
recognize a greyish-white marble, which is the same as 
the material used in the churches of Mesanagros, Arnitha, 
and a number of other monuments on the island (from 
Kos/Asia Minor/Thasos), a type of reddish marble used 
for the ambo that was supposedly quarried in Kameiros 
Skala, and the local blue stone of Lardos. As far as the style 
of the Ionic impost capitals from these sites, one could 
suggest that at least this category of sculptures was worked 
by a local workshop handling different projects on the 
island. In the absence of systematic study of the excavation 
material, one can only say for certain that the building had 
two major phases of construction. In the second phase the 
church was restricted to the nave of the previous building 
and a wall replaced the colonnade. If we follow Vemi's 
stylistic criteria for Ionic impost capitals, we should date 
the examples from this site to the second half of the sixth 
century; hence the second phase of the building most 
likely postdates the sixth century. After the abandonment 
of the second church, a small chapel was inserted within 
the bema. No internal evidence from the excavation is 
given. It is, however, possible that the centre of the settle- 
ment moved to the area of the modern village by the 
MB period. 

Vemi 1989; Feissel 2006, no. 244; Volanakis 2004a, 77-9, 
figs. 35-7; Volanakis 1998c; site visit: September 2003. 


Rhodes 61 
APOLAKKIA 
EC BASILICA 


North of the village of Apolakkia (Sanos site): remains of a 
three-aisled EC basilica. No further details have been given. 
ADelt 48 (1993), 573. 


Rhodes 62 
APOLAKKIA 
?EC BASILICA 


3.5 km SW of the village of Apolakkia (Strogyle site): Vola- 
nakis assumes the site of another EC basilica. No further 


details are given. 
Volanakis 1998c, 799. 


Rhodes 63 
ARNITHA 
EC CHURCH COMPLEX 


Important EC church complex on the site of Aghia Eirene in 
the middle of a fertile agricultural area, not far from the village 
of Arnitha. The site has been only partly investigated. It 
consists of a spacious three-aisled church flanked by a corridor 
on either side of the aisles. Attached to the church were also a 
tetraconch chamber, which possibly functioned as a martyr- 
ium, a tripartite baptistery, and a chapel; 20 m to the south: a 
second basilica is visible; it was also a three-aisled building 
measuring (exterior dimensions) 15.80 x 12.50 m. The main 
body of the major church was 22.30 x 17.70 m and the narthex 
4.50 m long. The apse was five-sided from the outside and has 
a synthronon before the altar; mosaics on the floor. Fragments 
of the ambo, the altar (with a Christian prayer) and the cibor- 
ium, the bema screen, columns and capitals, and sacrificial 
tables; the type of marble of these fragments looks very similar 
to the examples from Apolakkia (Rhodes 60) and Koimisi- 
Mesanagros (Rhodes 72). Also five Ionic impost capitals of 
Prokonnesian marble were decorated with acanthus and palm 
foliage and Ionic volutes. These pieces imitate the impost cap- 
itals on the nave columns of Justinian’s Hagia Sophia in Con- 
stantinople (532-7) and are similar to further examples from 











Fig. 78 Rhodes 63: Aghia Eirini basilica, Arnitha 
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Fig. 80 Rhodes 63: Pwo zone-basket capitals trom Aghia Firene, Arnitha Fig. 81. Rhodes 63: Baptistery font from Aghia Eirene, Arnitha 
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Constantinople, Philippi, Venice, and Berlin. Kramer doubts 
that these capitals come from Arnitha, as Orlandos says, and 
precise documentation is apparently lacking (five pieces are 
reused in the Palace of the Great Magister; three more are stored 
in the Archaeological Museum). It is likely that these pieces 
were exported from the capital but were finished locally. Two 
examples of two-zone basket capitals with protomes of doves 
from the site also imitate the art of Constantinople; two more 
examples were seen by Kinch and moved to the church of 
Aghia Marina at Apolakkia; they were possibly part of the 
ciborium of the central church. Other examples are attested 
within the Aegean region (Aliki, Corinth, Nicopolis, Thessalo- 
niki) and elsewhere; the origin of this type was the capital. The 
example from Rhodes can be dated to a period no earlier than 
the first half of the sixth century. The baptismal font of cruci- 
form shape was placed initially inside the baptistery building. It 
was made of red marble and on each side was decorated with a 
different type of cross within a frame. 

Sodini includes Arnitha in his list of double churches from 
the Aegean islands. The presence of the martyrium and the 
whole fabric of the site suggest that the Arnitha church 
complex was the sanctuary of an important rural martyr, 
whose popularity and patronage apparently went beyond 
the limits of local society. Regarding the history of the site, 
Volanakis believes that the main church post-dates the mar- 
tyriam and that it was later attached to it (first half of the 
sixth century). He infers this from the irregular plan of 
the church’s eastern wall. It is also likely that the baptistery, 
the eastern chapel-diakonikon, and S church were built after 
it. A coin of Justin II (565-78) was reported in association 
with the S church. Based on the style of the two capitals, the 
major construction period of the site can roughly be placed in 
the middle of the sixth century. Volanakis also reports traces 
of an EC habitation site in the area called Pachykormi 4 km 
NE of the village of Apolakkia. 

Sodini 2009; Kramer 2006, 21-3, 35-7 (impost capitals); SEG 
47, no. 1253 (inscription); ADelt 48 (1993), 573; Lindos 4.2, 
236-42, fig. 97, 103-8; Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984, 38-41, 
esp. 40, no. 84; Volanakis 1979, pl. 160-1; Betsch 1977, 381, 
no. 111; Volanakis 1976, 127; Orlandos 1948, 32-6, figs. 27-30; 
site visit: September 2003. 


Rhodes 64 
KATTAVIA 
?EC BASILICA 


In the cemetery and the church of Koimisi in the village of 
Kattavia: spolia of EC architectural sculpture. Vemi dates an 
Ionic impost capital from the site to the second half of the 
sixth century. Moreover, 3.5 km SE of the modern settlement 
on the left side of the Rhodes-Gennadi-Kattavia road, on top 
of a low hill and near the coast, lies the early modern chapel 
of Aghios Pavlos. Restoration work revealed remains of 
earlier structures including EC spolia. Volanakis assumes 
that the chapel replaced an EC church on the same site. The 


157 


area of Aghios Nikolaos in Kattavia was the focus of Greek- 
Danish field survey the publication of which is pending. 

Volanakis 2004b, 174-7; ADelt 49 (1994), 804; Vemi 1989, 
199, no. 311, pl. 89; Orlandos 1948, 46, fig. 38. 


Rhodes 65 
PRASONISI-VROULIA 
?EC CHURCH 


In the area of Prasonesi-Vroulia at the south tip of the island: 
the foundations of a one-aisled EC church inside a courtyard. 
Volanakis suggests that the church probably had three aisles 
and a baptistery room attached to its north aisle. Its mosaic 
is executed in scale patterns, similar to the mosaic of the 
Kolympia basilica; it was possibly part of a larger complex; 
the areas around it were paved with limestone slabs. 

Volanakis 2004b, 177-8; Lindos 4.2, 245, fig. 113; Volana- 
kis: 1987, 93, no. 49. 


Rhodes 66 
LACHANIA 
2 EC BASILICAS 


In the courtyard of the Aghia Eirene church at Lachania: a 
marble baptismal font and EC spolia; the basin of the font has 
a quatrefoil shape while its exterior is cylindrical. A second 
marble font was reported near the church of Aghios Geor- 
gios. Moreover, two press-weights, a marble column, and a 
couple of blocks have also been reported in the village. 
Remains of an EC church were discovered near Aghios 
Ioannes church (Abakou site), very close to the beach; it is 
a three-aisled church (17.07 x 14.97 m) with narthex (4.35 m) 
and interior colonnades; the south aisle terminated in an apse 
on the east. Its floor is covered with Lardos stone and broken 
sherds. Various rectangular rooms were attached to the main 
building. 70 m NE on a low hill the foundations of a long 
building (c.20 m) were also discovered. Volanakis recently 
reported another three-aisled EC basilica with narthex 
c.2 km NE of the Abakou site (Petasos site). 

Volanakis 2004b, 187-91; Papachristodoulou 1972, 12, 47; 
ADelt 46 (1991), 504 (Agrolakkos site); ADelt 44 (1989), 
520; Volanakis 1987, 96—7; Orlandos 1948, 40—6; site visit: 
September 2004. 


Rhodes 67 
ARMENI 
EC OCCUPATION 


In the coastal area near the village of Lachania c.300 m from 
Aghios Ioannes: remains of an EC settlement extending over 
a large area and associated with a harbour; remains of large 
buildings (for storage?), houses, a large cistern, and pottery 
scatter over a large area were reported. Hellenistic and 
LR amphora sherds dominate the surface of the area. Part 
of the settlement lies under water. Kollias assumed that 
this settlement might be connected to the wide network of 


port-stations of annona ships travelling from Egypt to 
Constantinople. 

Bakirtzis 1997, 330; Volanakis 2004b, 189-90; ADelt 44 
(1989), 520. 


Rhodes 68 
PLIMMYRI 
EC BASILICA AND SETTLEMENT 


Beneath the old chapel of Zoodochos Pege, lying below the 
west flank of the elevated promontory (ancient Ixia): ruins of 
an EC basilica; a large number of marble decoration pieces 
from this church can be seen inserted in the walls of the 
chapel and lying on the ground (monolithic columns, Cor- 
inthian capitals, parapet screens, fragments of the ambo). The 
marble of all pieces was imported. A couple of these pieces 
bear dedicatory inscriptions by lay people and members of 
the clergy (including a reader). On an inscription cut on the 
frame of a parapet chancel, someone is praying for himself, 
his children, and the safety (sotérias) of his ship. In another 
inscription cut on column capitals of the church the people 
who were responsible for the building of the church of 
Theotokos are praying for themselves and their families. 
Although the surrounding area has not been properly 
explored or excavated, it is believed that the church was 
part of an EC coastal settlement. In addition to Hellenistic 
pottery which seems to predominate, LR RS wares and 
amphorae are also well represented in the area. 

Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 1991, 319, n. 43; 
ADelt 37 (1982), 404; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 
149; Orlandos 1948, 43-4. 


Rhodes 69 
GENNADI 
?2 EC BASILICAS 


On the site of the village's cemetery and the church of Aghia 
Anastasia: an EC basilica. Orlandos reports Corinthian cap- 
itals, column shafts, impost capitals, and fragments of the 
chancel plaques and piers. They are carefully carved and 
made of fine white marble; they are all apparently imported. 

Orlandos assumes the existence of a second basilica in 
Aghios Demetrios (Vourdoukarata site), south of the vil- 
lage of Gennadi. This site was studied by Volanakis, who 
recognized the ruins of a large EC basilica (35 x 20 m, 
narthex 4.50 m); the eastern wall of the south aisle termin- 
ated in an apse; a large number of marble architectural 
elements were found in the area of the basilica. Moreover, 
a fifth-sixth century dedicatory inscription is walled into 
the church of the village; it reads óxépi eoxrg Kooc[a]vctvov 
uaytotptavod. Constantine, who was an imperial messenger 
and supervisor of the public post, was apparently respon- 
sible for a donation to the local church. Whether he was of 
local origin, or an imperial bureaucrat sent to Rhodes, or 
simply a traveller is impossible to know. Both monuments 
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apparently belonged to an EC coastal settlement in the 
same area. 

Volanakis 2004b, 172-4; Kollias 1998, 47; Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby 1973, 149; Orlandos 1948, 31, fig. 26. 


Rhodes 70 
MEGALE GE 
EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA 


1.5 km SE of the village of Gennadi and along the coast 
towards the village of Kiotari: a cemetery with early- 
fourth-century coins, a number of cisterns, and an oil-press 
were documented. An EC basilica was also reported. It is 
believed to have been part of a coastal settlement that devel- 
oped in this period. 

ADelt 49 (1994), 820; Papavassileiou and Archontopoulos 
1991, 314, n. 26. 


Rhodes 71 
KIOTARI 
EC BASILICA; LR AMPHORA PRODUCTION UNIT 


An unpublished EC basilica was reported in the area of the 
village of Kiotari to the east of Gennadi. Near the village a 
LR amphora production site has also been discovered, but 
remains unstudied. 

Palaiologou 2010, 507, fig. 11; Papavassileiou and Arch- 
ontopoulos 1991, 313, n. 26. 


Rhodes 72 
MESANAGROS 
EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA A and B 


Koimisi tis Theotokou church: the EC building beneath the 
thirteenth century church appears to have two major con- 
struction phases. The main body of Basilica A formed a 
square (interior 16.10 m) divided by two colonnades that 
stood on a built stylobate. Many of these columns and its 
Ionic capitals survive today, as they were reused for the 
building of the medieval church. They are made of imported 
white-greyish marble and are decorated with a large cross 
terminating in an orb in relief. The apse contains a synthro- 
non covered with a veneer of marble plaques. The walls of 
the church were decorated with frescos. The floor of the 
nave and the lateral aisles were covered with a mosaic of 
relatively poor quality. The narthex lies to the south 
(16.10 x 3.80 m); its floor consists of broken sherds. Three 
doorways open east onto the nave and the side aisles. 
A fourth door in the south wall gave access to the narthex 
from the courtyard. Next to this door there is a flight of 
steps, presumably for a second floor. After the destruction 
of this church, a second basilica was built, possibly within 
our study-period. 

Basilica B was smaller than its predecessor; it covered 
only the area of the nave and part of the north aisle; 
Basilica B. measured. only 15.40 « IO. m and its narthex 
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Fig. 82 Rhodes 72: Koimisi tis Theotokou 


10.17 x 3.80 m. The side aisles ended in small apses. The 
south aisle of Basilica A was divided into two rooms; the 
smaller room to the E had its entrance in the eastern wall, 
while the longer western one communicated with the 
south aisle of Basilica B; burials were inserted into their 
floor; these burials post-date the destruction of Basilica 
A. Beneath the wall a bronze cross in association with two 
burials was unearthed, formerly dated to the fifth-sixth cen- 
tury, but actually belonging to the eleventh-twelfth century. 

More annex rooms were evidently attached to the outer 
walls of Basilica B. Inside the square room to the north of the 
south aisle of Basilica A a hearth and a drainage channel 
running N-S were discovered. No further evidence for the 
use and date of this room is available. 

A large monolithic cruciform font of white marble bear- 
ing a dedicatory inscription today lies inside the Panaghia 
church. The type of font and its inscription place it in the 
EC period and in connection with the two basilicas. 
The inscription (fifth-sixth? century) reads: cross bxép 
ebyic KE owtnpias dv dSev {oiSev} 6 cóc và óvópaza cross (for 
the prayer and salvation whose names God knows’). This 
inscription could imply that one or more persons were 


responsible for the dedication of the marble font to the 
village’s church. 

To the south and to the east of the basilicas, parts of a 
stone-paved lane and walls belonging to the village’s houses 
were discovered. Storerooms, courtyards, drainage channels, 
a large pithos inside the ground, and parts of houses are 
mentioned in the archaeological reports. 

Many interesting objects were discovered in graves, but 
they were not illustrated. Besides the blessing cross, the only 
exceptions are two bowls found within a circular deposit 
under the bema floor, which also included other liturgical 
objects. In my site visit, | observed a fragment of Phocaean 
RSW, Hellenistic/Early Roman amphorae, and other medi- 
eval finds lying im situ. The whole area around the EC 
churches was apparently used as a burial ground until the 
1950s. Based on unspecified coins, architectural sculptures, 
and other finds that are not yet described or illustrated, 
Volanakis supposed that Basilica A was built in the fitth 
century and was destroyed by earthquakes. Vemi, however, 
argues that all examples of Ionic capitals from the church 
should be dated to the second halt of the sixth century. One 
can also add that a secure terminus ante quem for the 
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Fig. 83 Rhodes 72: Nave column and capital from Koimisi 


destruction of Basilica A is the eleventh/twelfth century, as 
is implied by my new dating of the blessing cross. More- 
over, the layout of Basilica B appears more EB than MB, 
and therefore the church was presumably built shortly 
after the destruction of Basilica A. If so, the use of the 
south aisle of Basilica A as a mortuary ground possibly 
represents a later phase for the site than that of the 
approximate chronological framework of Basilica B and 


Fig. 84 Rhodes 72: Baptistery font with inscription from Koimisi 
tis Theotokou 


could be possibly connected with the third church that 
was built on the same site. 

Deligiannakis 2008c (the reliquary cross); Volanakis 1995, 
1263; Vemi 1989, 199-200, nos. 312-14, pl. 90; Volanakis 
1980, 210-25; Orlandos 1948, 36-40; site visits: September 
2003; September 2004. 


Rhodes 73 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC BASILICA 


On top of the steep hill of Aghios Menas (337 m high), 
c.3.5 km SW of the village of Mesanagros: the ruins of two 
adjacent EC basilicas. The site controlled the inland roads of 
the island’s interior and a large area of cultivated lands to the 
W that formed a narrow plateau most suitable for agricultural 
use. Basilica A (13.90 x 11.10 m) was a three-aisled church 
with a narthex (11.10 x 3.10 m) and an apse with synthronon; 
the exterior of the apse presents three faceted planes. The 
south aisle of Basilica A served as the north aisle of Basil- 
ica B (12.85 x 11.05 m). Basilica B is very similar to Basil- 
ica A. Close to the middle of the south aisle a semi- 
subterranean chamber with a vaulted roof was found. In 
my 2004 site visit I found that inside the room there were 
large crosses inscribed in circles incised on the stucco. 
N of Basilica B a rectangular room was built; a long wall 
that was the extension of the outer wall of the narthex 
partly surrounded the church complex; east of the two 
apses a circular cistern was unearthed. The two churches 
communicated with each other by means of narrow open- 
ings across the long walls at the easternmost part of the 
naves. There seem to be no clues as to whether the 
churches were built at a single time or not. After the 
Aghia Firene basilica at Arnitha the church complex of 
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Fig. 85 Rhodes 73: Aghios Menas basilica 
ig. 





Fig. 86 Rhodes 73: Wall decoration from ‘the crypt’ of Aghios 
Menas basilica 


Aghios Menas represents the second example of a double 
church from this region. 

There is an ongoing debate about the function of this type 
of church. Sodini notes that the combination of baptism and 
martyr’s cult most frequently lies behind the erection of 
double churches, although he admits that no specific part 
of the liturgy can offer an adequate explanation for the 
founding of double churches. Without ignoring other pos- 
sible explanations, the evidence from Aghios Menas can be 
supportive of Sodini’s model (contra Duval and Caillet 
1996, 35-7): the subterranean chamber may have served as 
the grave of a venerated person (either a martyr or cleric). It 
appears closest in plan to a number of rural churches from 
the province of Dalmatia (compare Chevalier 1996). Nei- 
ther in Illyricum nor in Asia Minor are there many examples 
of double churches. 

Volanakis 1995, 1266, fig. 4; Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984, 
312; site visit: September 2004. 
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Fig. 87 Rhodes 74: Pentathyra basilica 


Rhodes 74 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC BASILICA 


4 km SW from the village of Mesanagros (Pentathyra site): 
EC basilica (interior 15.30 x 13.30 m) located on a narrow 
plateau between two hills. A stream runs very close to the 
church. Pentathyra church lies SE and quite close to Aghios 
Menas hill. The church site is now completely overgrown. 
Both sites lie on the eastern fringe of a narrow valley of 
cultivated lands flanked by low hills. The building reportedly 
preserves two phases. It is thought that the monument was 
part of a nearby settlement. Basilica A had a narthex (13.20 x 
3.10 m) and interior colonnades. Basilica B, built over the 
ruins of the former church, had almost the same layout. 
Mosaics decorated its floor; marble church furnishing elem- 
ents still zz sita. An extra room is attached to the south- 
eastern side of the church; a large circular structure (cistern) 
is found east of the basilica. A small chapel may later have 
replaced Basilica B. According to the excavator, Basilica 
A was built during the mid fifth century and was destroyed 
at the beginning of the sixth century; Basilica B is later. It 
should be stressed that no information or justification is 
given for these chronologies. Volanakis says that about 
530 m to the E of the site a circular structure, possibly a 
pottery kiln, was discovered. A large quantity of amphorae 
and other pottery were discovered nearby, including Roman 
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Fig.88 Rhodes 75: Press-weight with inscription from Aghios 


Nikolaos 


and LR RSW. It was not possible to find this spot, unless it is 
to be identified with an area lying much further E, which is 
discussed below. 

Volanakis 1995, 1266-7; idem 1994a; site visits: September 
2003; September 2004. 


Rhodes 75 
MESANAGROS AREA 
?EC BASILICA; SETTLEMENT; ?AGRICULTURAL USE 


The site lies c.6 km SW of the village of Mesanagros (Erin- 
dos/Aghios Nikolaos site); Volanakis notes that the small 
chapel of Aghios Nikolaos is built on the site of an EC and 
a ‘medieval’ church; however, this statement is merely based 
on spolia that were used in the modern church. Large quan- 
tities of pottery are visible on the ground over 1 km north- 
wards. In the course of continuous cultivation, the soil has 
undergone bulldozing and farming; as a result of that, heaps 
of ancient debris containing large quantities of pottery are 
lying next to the cultivated plots. One can see at least three 
rectangular stone pillars in the area that can be almost cer- 
tainly identified as counterweights for oil/wine presses 
(Compare Brun 1986, type: 1.1 ‘contrepoids 4 deux mortaises 
en queue d’aronde’). Most interestingly, two inscriptions 
together with two big crosses are visible on the long sides 
of one of them; these blocks had a groove along the top 
surface of the block connected with large dovetail cutouts 
on both of its short sides to hold the wooden pressing 
apparatus. At the one side one reads @EOY XAPIE (‘Grace 
of God;) and on the other the bizarre name APTOAOIMAX 
which is an epigraphic unicum. The style of the inscription as 
well as the type of the counterweight could be assigned to the 
LR period. Two identical press-weights can be found in the 
village of Lachania; they have been recently moved there by 
the villagers. Similar examples are known from Rhodes, 
Kalymnos, Delos, and various sites in North Africa (Bruneau 
and Fraisse 1984; Amouretti 1986, 169, n. 46; Paton and 
Myre 1898; Kardulias and Runnels 1995, 128-131). How- 
ever, the second inscription remains enigmatic. It consists of 
the words äptoç (bread), Aorpóç (plague, pestilence) and the 
ending -ag that suggests a personal name. The word could 
mean someone who destroys/harms the bread/food. Given 
that these blocks were part of a pressing apparatus related to 
olive or wine processing, this reference to bread may appear 
odd. One possibility is that this name simply indicates the 
owner of this apparatus who should be a local landowner 
with a somehow peculiar name; it is also possible that the 
word does not refer to an individual, but is an apotropaic 
expression. The strong Christian overtones of the inscription 
may indicate that the local church owned this apparatus, but 
this is just one possibility. In fact, it is equally possible that 
this apparatus belonged either to the community or a local 
landowner. The area of Aghios Nikolaos was clearly occu- 
pied during Late Antiquity. The landscape is suitable for 
cultivation, so we can infer that this site was subject to it 
during this period. The site could have been part of a farm- 
stead, or an ecclesiastical estate, or both, possibly in different 
periods, 

Volanakis 1995, 1266; idem 
September 2003; September 2004. 


1987, 106-8; site visits: 


Rhodes 76 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC CHURCH COMPLEX 


In an upland location on the eastern slope of Koukouliaris 
mountain (height 563 m), just off the old route connecting 
Mesanagros and Arnitha (Paleokklisia, Aghia Varvara): ruins 
of three different EC churches on a narrow plateau. Volanakis 
believes that the earliest church was that of a small three-aisled 
building at the south-eastern end of the plateau (Basilica A— 
interior main body: 10.50 х 10.0 т); the main body of the 
church is divided by a colonnade and there was a narthex to 
the west. The floor of the bema was embedded with pieces of 
crushed tile inserted into a layer of mortar which is the same as 
the floor of the Koimisi tis Theotokou church. It is supposed 
that an apse was added later to the north aisle and a wall 
divided the nave in two parts, thus restricting the cult only 
to the eastern part of the nave. An ascending path to the south 
of Basilica A offered a secondary entrance to the church. 
Volanakis argued that another apse found N of Basilica 
A was part of a second church (Basilica B); it perhaps belonged 
to the first and most monumental phase of the central church 
that was built after the abandonment of Basilica A. However, 
the evidence for Basilica B seems to me very problematic. It 
should be noted that Volanakis has so far published three 
different versions of the site plan, in each of which there is a 
different reconstruction of each building. The site is now 
overgrown, so that a fresh investigation would be difficult. 
Basilica C that supposedly replaced Basilica B was a typical 
three-aisled church (interior diameter 17 m long, 12.70 m wide); 
the nave was divided by two interior colonnades; the large atrium 
and the narthex had a very irregular plan. The main body of the 
church was flanked by many smaller rooms. A group of such 
rooms on the north side of the church, each of which communi- 
cated with the main building through doors, could be identified 
with a baptistery of the tripartite type. Mosaic floors are reported, 
and a large quantity of marble architectural members is still ¿x szt. 
The main characteristic of the church complex is the com- 
pact layout of its buildings and its unusual make-up of small 
rooms that often have irregular sides. This may here have been 
due to the narrowness of the site. If Basilica A was indeed the 
core of the earliest phase of the site, it seems reasonable to 
imagine that the second church came to accommodate an 
increased number of people; it may have been a pilgrimage 
site, whose popularity increased in tandem with the surplus 
resources of the local population during the sixth century. 
I have serious doubts that there were three churches overall 
on the site. The apse of the so-called Basilica B may equally 
have been an apsidal side-chamber east of the apse of Basilica 
C; compare Arkassa-Karpathos 3 and Isauria (Hellenkemper 
1994, 217, figs. 4, Arsinoe (Maraş Harabeleri), and 5 Mylai 
(Manastir)). Finally, I located a small structure (1,60x3 m) 
c.20-30 m east of the apse of the main church near the spur 
of the plateau, possibly a tomb or underground storeroom. 





Fig.9C Rhodes 76: The apse of the main church at Paleokklisia/Aghia Varvara 
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Fig. 91 Rhodes 76: Capital of Lartios stone, Paleokklisia/Aghia Varvara 


Following Sodini’s criteria, we can also ascribe Paleokklesia 
to the double-church type. As we saw, Sodini mentions only 
Arnitha from Rhodes, which is only a few kilometres from 
this site. It is noteworthy that the fabric of the Arnitha 
church and the Christian buildings of the Mesanagros area 
have many similarities. In terms of general plan, Paleokklesia 
and Arnitha consist of a principal church, a smaller one to the 
south, and a tripartite annex building that was probably used 
as a baptistery. A similar cultural and economic milieu could 
therefore be suggested for these monuments. Whereas the 
Arnitha site was associated with a nearby EC settlement, 
Paleokklesia was probably isolated. However, the latter 
point cannot be established until this area is examined more 
thoroughly; in fact, remains of walls can be seen on the 
nearby hillocks. 

Volanakis 1995, 1263-4; idem 1987, 101-4; idem 1980, 
225-32; site visits: September 2003; September 2004. 


Rhodes 77 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC ECCLESIASTICAL COMPLEX 


NW of the settlement, on top of the ‘Stavros’ mountain (560 
m high), Vouni-Stavros site: a three-aisled basilica with annex 
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Fig.92 Rhodes 77: Vouni-Stavros ecclesiastical complex 





Fig.93 Rhodes 77: The enclosing wall at Vouni-Stayros 


Fig. 94 Rhodes 77: Large cistern at Vouni-Stavrog 





Fig.95 Rhodes 77: Slab of the ambo balcony at Vouni-Stavros 


buildings, and two cisterns encircled by a long wall. The 
erection of two antennae and the construction of a road on 
the site have caused serious damage to the ruins. The top of 
the hill commands a view over the whole area, including the 
eastern and western coast (and navigation routes) as well as 
the inland areas between them. The basilica here is of small 
size (main: 9.50 x 11.40 m), but has a double narthex (11.40 x 
2.15 m each). The well-built cistern is made of mortared 
rubble, and its diameter is c6-7 m. It is the biggest of its 
kind compared to similar structures found near EC churches 
on Rhodes. The wall is made of fieldstones and is 1.00-1.40 
m. thick; its northern part was destroyed by the construction 
of the road. The wall encloses the top of the hill, and its 
expanse is much bigger than the area of the church to the 
south, while it leaves the large cistern outside. As we saw, the 
juxtaposition of a hilltop site with a church, a surrounding wall, 
and a cistern is also known from Aghios Menas; both sites had 
good visual contact with each other. The site preserves a good 
number of fragments of Roman and LR RS wares, roof tiles and 
amphorae; among them, a few pieces of Phocaean RSW can be 
recognized. The majority of the scattered pottery is not diag- 
nostic of a particular period. Volanakis reports marble church 
furnishings on the site. He also says that a chapel was built over 
its ruins. On my site visit, I managed to recognize two pieces of 
a slab of the balcony of an EC ambo (Podiumstandplatte).^ The 
balcony formed two elliptical wings on either side and in the 
middle of the underside a concave. This type of ambo with two 
ladders, of which the most well-known example is the marble 
ambo of the Marzamemi shipwreck, was particularly wide- 
spread on the Aegean islands, western Asia Minor, and 
Bithynia. The example from Mesanagros should be added to 


? The biggest of these pieces has long been an object of veneration for 
the villagers of Mesanagros. According to the local priest, the young 
people of the village used to leave tokens (small icons) next to this piece 
on the Feast of the Cross. A small inscribed cross on the broken side of 
this piece seems to be the powerful clement in this ritual that apparently 
links the holy site with the traditional name of the hill. 
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three more examples from Rhodes (Lardos, Plimmyri, Ialysos) 
and several others from the Dodecanese (Kos, Tilos) (compare 
Jakobs 1987, 316; Russo 1999, 26—53, esp. 46, pl. 25, fig. 54). 

In view of the strategic importance of the site and the pres- 
ence of the large cistern, one may assume that the church 
complex may have been more than simply a hilltop pilgrimage 
site. Although there is no evidence that proves a military pres- 
ence on the site, a garrison may have been stationed there, or 
ecclesiastical personnel may have lived there on a permanent 
basis; hence a monastic function should not be ruled out. It is 
interesting that the Italians used the site as a lookout post. 

Volanakis 1995, 1265, fig. 2; idem 1987, 108; site visit: 
September 2004. 


Rhodes 78 


MESANAGROS AREA 
EC BASILICA 


4 km from the village of Mesanagros, on the left side of the 
Mesanagros-Lachania road one finds the small chapel of 
Aghios Thomas. The site lies in the middle of another plain, 
which is well irrigated by streams. Remains of old buildings 
are visible in the area (Zoodochou Pege). It is clear that the 
small chapel was built over an earlier apsidal building. Vola- 
nakis was able to recognize the layout of three earlier apses on 
the ground. He describes the EC basilica as a three-aisled 
building (main building interior dimensions 15.25 x 10.70 m) 
with narthex (3 m long). Spolia of EC marble architectural 
elements are incorporated in the walls of the later church 
(fifteenth-century wall paintings). An impost Ionic capital 
from the site may belong to the second half of the sixth century. 

Volanakis 1995, 1267-8, no. 10; Vemi 1989, no. 315, pl. 90; 
Volanakis 1987, 106, no. 60; site visits: September 2003; 
September 2004. 


Rhodes 79 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC BASILICA 


Erindos/Alexandrines Pateles site: Volanakis had found here 
a three-aisled basilica (10.80 x 11.30 m) with narthex. The 
eastern part of the south aisle formed a rectangular room 
which ends in an apse. He also mentions that the floor of the 
church was covered with slabs of Lartos stones. This informa- 
tion combined with the oral tradition which associates the site 
with a ‘pagan temple’, suggests that the church may have 
been built out of spolia from earlier building(s) lying nearby. 
There is a widespread scatter of undecorated pottery in the 
surrounding hills. Locals speak very confidently about 
graves they saw cut in the limestone hills over an area extend- 
ing from the end of the Pateles-Erindos plateau westwards to 
Aspropetra region. Some of them (tile-covered) are still vis- 
ible. Moreover, funeral stelai (Hellenistic) were discovered 
nearby. It seems arguable that the Pateles site was associated 
with a burial ground. 
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Fig.96 Rhodes 79: EC mullion from Erindos/Alexandrines Pateles site 


Volanakis 2004b, 209; idem 1995, 1265; site visit: Septem- 
ber 2004. 


Rhodes 80 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC CHURCH 


2.5 km east of the village of Mesanagros and on top of the 
prominent Aghios Ioannis hill (386 m high) (Chionas hill/ 
Aghios Ioannis site): small church measures (main building) 
9.90 x 11.40 m; it had an apse with synthronon and narthex 
(4.5 m long). Volanakis speaks of marble elements in situ. 
Today the monument is in a very bad condition. This loca- 
tion, though difficult to approach, has an excellent view to 
the Koukouliaris ridge and the village as well as the plains 
towards Gennadi. 
Volanakis 1995, 1264—5; site visit: September 2004. 
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Fig.97 Rhodes 81: Aghios Georgios/Paleokastro basilica 


Rhodes 81 
MESANAGROS AREA 
EC BASILICA 


1-2 km south of the village of Mesanagros lies the small 
chapel of Aghios Georgios (Paleokastro/Toparia/Zopes, 
Soteira site). The modern church preserves a number of EC 
spolia in its walls, while structures belonging to an ancient/ 
medieval settlement are visible to the west. Volanakis reports 
that EC graves were discovered near the church. Ruins of 
buildings are also visible along the eastward road between 
Aghios Georgios and the Aghia Soteira site. Aghia Soteira is a 
hill-site which preserves a relatively large rural church 
(16.70 x 15.30 m) with narthex (3.80 m. long) and an atrium. 
Today the site is overgrown. Volanakis reported a fountain 
or cistern in the middle of the atrium as well as ancillary 
buildings, another cistern, and a press; the fountain may have 
been used for ritual ablutions by the congregation. A similar 
arrangement was reported for the Kolympia basilica (Rhodes 
17). It seems that the site was part of an extended residential 
area, including a cemetery, close to that of the village of Mesa- 
nagros. LR/Medieval pottery was identified on the ground. 
Heslop, speaking about the Byzantine defensive system of 
S Rhodes, recognizes a ‘Byzantine’ fortified settlement here. 

Heslop 2008; Volanakis 2004a, 82-5; idem 1998a, 322, 
fig. Ш.9. 


TILOS 


Tilos 1 
MEGALO CHORIO 
EC BASILICA 


On the site of Aghios Kostantinos and Eleni church in the 
area of the modern cemetery, remains of an EC three-aisled 
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basilica were located. Volanakis also reports possible remains 
of a three-aisled EC basilica in the Aghios Antonios settle- 
ment. Numerous marble architectural members come from 
both sites. 

Stampolidis etal. 2011, 246; Volanakis 2005b, 100-8; 
Lazarides 1955, 241. 


Tilos 2 
LIVADIA 
EC BASILICA 


On the site of Aghios Panteleimon church part of a mosaic 
floor and pieces of architectural members belonging to an EC 
church. 

Stampolidis et al. 2011, 245-6; Volanakis 2005b, 108-12. 


KOS 


Kos city 1 
CENTRAL SECTOR 


1. El. Venizelou and Apellou Streets (Feimo plot): remains 
of a LR marble pavement, only partly revealed. 

ADelt 53 (1998), 957. 

2. El. Venizelou Street (Hospital plot): remains of a LR 
house with a floor of tiles. 

ADelt 52 (1997), 1110; ADelt 42 (1987), 631. 

3. Krekoulias Street (Drosos plot): remains of buildings 
dating from the Hellenistic to the EC period. 

ADelt 51 (1996), 685. 

4. Aghia Triada area (Zervanos plot): a LR building with 
mosaics and tile floors, NE of the Hellenistic theatre. 

ADelt 42 (1987), 647. 

5. Herakleous Street (Fyseka and Sarikizis plots); remains 
houses with EC phases and mosaics. 

ADelt 43 (1988), 632-3; ADelt 42 (1987), 625-6. 


Kos city 2 
NORTH-EAST SECTOR 


1. Makrygiannis Street (Tsimisiri plot): building remains 
with several phases; traces of mosaics and opus sectile floor. 
The site had functioned as a bath. 

ADelt 49 (1994), 784-6. 

2. Mitropolitou Nathanail and Makrygiannis Street 
(Mylona-Chaatziantoniou-Papoutsalaki plot): remains of a 
large house with atrium showing several building phases 
from the Hellenistic to the seventh century; coins and pot- 
tery in the last phase are dated to the first quarter of the 
seventh century. 

Didioumi 2011, 92-4; eadem 2010. 

3. Makrvgiannis and Herondas Streets (Pantelidis plot): 
remains of buildings with several phases dating to the EC period. 

ADelt 47 (1992), 654. 
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4. Herondas Street (Koutouzis-Gialousis-Messimeris 
plot): remains of three buildings of several phases including 
an EC phase. 

ADelt 55 (2000), 1154-6. 

5. Gregoriou V, Makrygiannis, and Herondas Streets (Pa- 
normitis property): building with EC phase, decorated with 
mosaics, dating from third to fifth century. 

Brouskari 1999, 54—5. 

6. Unknown Street (K.M. 2328A, Christakis plot) near the 
previous property: remains of EC house with atrium and 
central well. The last phase contained finds dating to late 
fifth-early sixth century. 

ADelt 49 (1994), 786-7. 

7. Artemisias and G. Ioannidou Streets (Platanistas prop- 
erty): huge domus complex with mosaic floors, including 
peacocks flanking an amphora and a head of Medusa; the 
best preserved construction phase dated to the first half of the 
sixth century; habitation continues from the Early Roman 
period to the seventh century. 

Brouskari 1999, 51-3. 

8. G. Ioannidou Street (Gkika plot): remains of opas sectile 
floors and storage facilities with pithoi. 

ADelt 42 (1987), 642. 

9. Chalkonos Street near the coastal road to Psalidi (Siphis 
plot): remains of LR and EC buildings. 

ADelt 34 (1979), 457. 

10. Stadiou and Knidou Streets (Italian Arsenal): remains of 
Roman (possibly a temple) and EC buildings with mosaic floor. 

ADelt 39 (1984), 332-5. 

11. ‘Harbour Basilica’: a large three-aisled EC basilica was 
discovered in the so-called Harbour Quarter over a Hellen- 
istic stoa; it measures 42 x 22.50 m with nave colonnades, a 
large narthex, and an atrium closed by porticoes. It was 
flanked by a baptistery annex to the south; it was a square- 
inscribed circular building (7 x 7 m) surrounded by a corri- 
dor and surmounted by a dome. Eight niches are opened on 
its walls separated by eight columns, and a central cruciform 
font was sunk into the floor. 

Morricone 1950a, 65-6; 
(baptistery). 

12. Secular building in the ‘Harbour Quarter’ near the 
‘Harbour Basilica’: figured mosaics datable to the first half 
of the sixth century. 

De Matteis 2004, 107-8, no. 38. 

13. Harbour Quarter: mosaic floor belonging to an apsidal 
room of the Harbour Baths (mid to second half of the fifth 
century) 

De Matteis 2004, 125-6, 129-30, nos. 52, 56. 


Volanakis 1976, 121-2 


Kos city 3 

SOUTH-EAST SECTOR 

1. Korais and Thymanakis Streets (Peridis plot): remains of a 
building, probably an EC bath, with several phases and decorated 
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with mosaic floors dating to the fourth and fifth centuries. One 

of the mosaics presented a personification of Constantinople 

dated to the mid fifth (De Matteis) or fourth century (Morri- 

cone), now lost. The site was in use until the seventh century. 
De Matteis 2004, 153—4, no. 81; ADelt 45, 1990, 516. 
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2. El. Venizelou and Lord Byron Streets (Svynou plot): 
remains of buildings with phases from the classical period to 
the sixth century near the Agora to the east; the ancient 
road bordering the Agora was not respected in Late Antiquity. 
The EC house of the last phase was decorated with 
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Fig. 99 Kos city 2.10: Plan of Harbour Quarter and Harbour Basilica 
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Fig. 100 Kos city 2.10: Standing colonnade of the Harbour Basilica 
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Fig. 101 Kos city 3.4: Mosaic with the Tyche of Kos 


mosaics. The site was abandoned after the seismic activity 
of 554. 

ADelt 47 (1992), 651-2; ADelt 34 (1979), 455-6. 

3. El. Venizelou Street (Zika and Verou plots): remains of 
an EC building with mosaics and marble pavements that may 
belong to the narthex or another part of an EC basilica near 
the Eastern Portico of the Agora have recently been reported. 

Didioumi 2011 (Verou); ADelt 54 (1999), 950-1 (Zika). 

4. Aghiou Nikolaou Street (Deligiannis-Balanis plot): 
two LR houses with several phases and mosaic floors, 
including a bust of a female figure with a turreted crown 
and cornucopia (‘Tyche of Kos’) and a tabula ansata with 
the name DIAOKAAE. Brouskari dates the former mosaic to 
the first half of the fifth century on both stylistic and 
stratigraphical criteria. The building remained in use until 
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the seventh century. In the same excavation and an 
adjacent plot (Damtsa plot) an EC glass workshop was dis- 
covered that was in use until the first half of the sixth 
century. 

Didioumi 2011, 90; Brouskari 1999, 55-6; eadem 1997. 

5. Aghiou Nikolaou Street (Gialousis plot): Remains of an 
EC house with previous phases. In the last phase rooms were 
subdivided, and there are remains of storage facilities. 

ADelt 54 (1999), 949-50. 

6. Mitropoleos Street: A mosaic dated to the second halt of 
the fourth century. 

De Matteis 2004, 141—2, no. 67. 

7. Mitropoleos Street (Aghios Nikolaos church): a LR mosaic 
floor was discovered under a fifth- to sixth-century private bath. 

La presenza 160-2, pls. 367-8. 
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8. El. Venizelou and Korais Streets (Stamoglou plot): 
Remains of a building with several phases from the Hellenistic 
to the EC periods; probably a workshop in the last phase. 

ADelt 36 (1981), 409. 


Kos city 4 
SOUTH SECTOR 


1. Stavros Street: beneath the modern street, a mosaic floor 
belonging to a thermal apsidal room; it depicts two peacocks 
and a kantharos. An inscribed plaque inserted into the floor 
of the building refers to an hegoumenos who was responsible 
for the renovation of the bath. It may thus belong to a 
monastic unit inside the city. 

Cosentino 2015, 117-19 (inscription); De Matteis 2004, 
114-7, 141-2, nos. 44, 67. 

2. Gregoriou V Street near the ‘Casa Romana’ and the Altar of 
Dionysos (Kassiotis plot): remains of a house with several phases, 
including two EC phases; pavements with mosaic and tiles. 

ADelt 42 (1987), 641. 

3. Unknown street, near Gregoriou V Street (Kassani 
plot): remains of an EC house with mosaics; two skeletons 
were discovered inside a barrel-vaulted underground storage 
room that belonged to the house; below the skeletons there 


was a layer containing sixth/seventh-century pottery. 
ADelt 42 (1987), 644. 
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4. ‘Casa Romana’: the latest mosaic decoration of the 
building was dated to the second half of the fourth century. 
The building probably had an EB phase. 

De Matteis 2004, 101, no. 31. 

5. Amygdalonas (Kontis plot): mosaic pavements of the 
Roman and LR periods. 

Morricone 1950c, 319-20. 

6. Aghios Ioannis or Epta Vimata Basilica: in the mod- 
ern cemetery of the city there are the standing remains 
of an EC baptistery, whose walls was later reused as a 
cemetery church; it is a square-inscribed circular building 
(11.60x 11.60 m) surrounded by a corridor and surmounted 
by a dome. Seven niches were opened on its walls separated by 
eight columns with Ionic capitals, and a central cruciform 
font was sunk into the floor. It probably belonged to a large 
basilica that was partly excavated by the Italians. The mosaic of 
the church's narthex has been dated to the middle or second 
half of the fifth century. W of the baptistery, remains of a large 
EC building with mosaics (dated to the second half of the fifth 
century) and tile floors were recently discovered, but it is 
unclear if they belong to a church. The same can be said for 
another mosaic floor found a few m to the E of the baptistery, 
dated to the mid fifth century. 

Didioumi 2011, 91-2; Poziopoulos 2009; De Matteis 2004, 
126-7, no. 53 (mosaics); ibid. 148-9, no 72; ADelt 33 (1978), 
410-11; Morricone 1950b, 242-3; Balducci 1936, 47-50. 
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Fig. 102 Kos city 4.6: Plan of the Ера Vimata baptistery 
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Fig. 104 Kos city 5.7: Mosaic of the South Basilica 
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Kos city 5 
SOUTHWEST SECTOR 


1. Odeion area (Kitrinas plot): mosaic dated to the second 
half of the sixth century. 

De Matteis 2004, 120-1, no. 48. 

2. Odeion area: mosaic dated to the second half of the fifth 
century. 

De Matteis 2004, 152, no. 77. 

3. A mosaic floor in the ‘House of Silene’ featuring 
kantharos and vine leafs is dated to the end of the third or 
to the beginning of the fourth century. 

De Matteis 2004, 98-9, no. 28; Morricone 1950b, 239-41. 

4. Theatre area (Kondis plot): mosaic (with a personifica- 
tion of Autumn) dated to the first half of the fifth (De 
Matteis) or to the fourth century (Morricone). 

De Matteis 2004, 74; Morricone 1950c, 320. 

5. Theatre area (Dipselas plot): a LR building with a peri- 
style atrium; possibly a cult site. 

ADelt 36 (1981), 409. 

6. Theophrastou Street (Donlou plot): remains of building 
near the Gymnasium with several phases from the Hellenistic 
to the LR period. 

ADelt 49 (1994), 787-9. 

7. Basilica A and B of the Western Baths: two sumptuous 
EC basilicas were inserted into the ruined Roman bath com- 
plex along the decumanus, known as “Terme Occidentali’. 
The EC layer and its mosaics were lying about one metre 
above the Roman floors, which were covered by debris, as a 
result of the earthquakes of 467-9. Basilica A, or the North 
Basilica, occupied the frigidarium and the northernmost 
warm rooms, in which the apse lined with a synthronon, the 
base for the altar, and the stylobate of the aisles are still visible; 
the floors were paved with mosaics and opus sectile marble 
decoration; a prothyron opening off the eastern road facilitated 
the entrance to the church through a vestibule. The long 
double-apsed hall with niches on its north side, the so-called 
basilica thermarum, was used as an additional nave for the 
church or was the reception hall of the local bishop. A small 
private bath immediately to the south of the South Basilica, 
which remained in use in this period, is connected with an 
important mansion that may also belong to the bishop’s resi- 
dence. Basilica B or the South Basilica was inserted into the 
southern calidarium. Parts of its elaborate marble ambo were 
found in sita. An elaborate baptistery to the south consisted of 
three rooms. The baptistery font was installed in the middle of 
the middle room (6.68 « 6.04 m), which was covered by a dome. 
This room communicated with the adjacent basilica through a 
monumental marble-framed doorway, now restored. Basilica 
A is datable to the end of the fifth century, Basilica B and 
the. bapusterv complex after 554, according to a recent re- 
evaluation of the site. 

Baldini 2015b; Livadiotti 2004; De Matteis 2004, 95; La 


presenza 1996, 143; Morricone 1950b, 225, 228-9; Jakobs 
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1987, 26-7 (ambo); Pelekanides and Atzaka 1988, 69, no. 29 
(mosaics); Volanakis 1976, 119-21 (baptistery). 

8. Nymphaeum-latrina complex: located on the other side 
of the decumanus opposite to the Western Baths. Originally 
dated to the third century, the building had at least two more 
phases thereafter with the addition of peristyle colonnades; it 
was probably destroyed by the earthquake of 467-9, and 
thereafter only its central well remained in use. A mosaic 
floor was laid down in the entrance room, and a passage 
through the central niche gave access to the well. After 554 
the structure (and probably the well too) ceased to function. 

La presenza 1996, 148-52, figs. 344-53; Merletto 2004; 
Morricone 1950b, 231-4. 

9. Kleovoulou Street (Kouzouka-Zoi plot): An EC house 
with mosaics (decorated with fish, birds, and kantharoi) W of 
the Gymnasium. 

ADelt 51 (1996) 688-9, fig. 224a-b. 

10. Konstantnou Palaiologou Square: LR  domus- 
triclinium, mosaic and opus sectile carpets, dating to the 
second half of the fourth century. 

De Matteis 2004, 117-19, no. 46; ibid, 131-2, no. 58; 
Morricone 1950b, 241. 


Kos city 6 
NORTH-WEST SECTOR 


1. Akti Kountouriotou, M. Alexandros, and P. Tsarldaris 
Streets (Limeniko Tameio plot): remains of buildings, daung 
to the third century or later, probably shops and warehouses, 
built over the ancient shipsheds. 

Brouskari 2004, 68-9; ADelt 42 (1987), 632-5. 

2. Akti Kountouriotou, Mpoumpoulinas, and Kanaris 
Streets, Delpfinion Square (Stamatiadi plot): remains of 
buildings made of spolia containing pithoi and amphorae, 
probably belonging to harbour warehouses, and shops and 
dating to the seventh century. Similar buildings were dis- 
covered to the N during the Italian excavations. 

Baldini 2011, 43; ADelt 42 (1987), 632; Morricone 1950b, 
219; 

3. Korytsas Street (Skaleris plot): a LR bathhouse with two 
building phases. 

ADelt 45 (1990), 502. 


Kos city 7 
NEAR THE MODERN CITY 


1. Psalidi Basilica (St Gabriel): 2 km SE of the city of Kos 
an EC ecclesiastical complex was excavated in 1936. A new 
comprehensive architectural study of the remains and earlier 
plans of the site showed that the earliest structure on the site 
was a small bath. Later on, a triconch building was built 
nearby into which a nave and a colonnade were later added. 
This phase is approximately placed between the mid fifth to 
sixth century. A number of annex buildings were later 
added, including a quadrangular baptistery with a cruciform 
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Fig. 105 Kos city 7.1: The Psalidi (St Gabrie 





Fig. 106 Kos city 7.1: The Psalidi basilica, looking E 


pool. The ecclesiastical complex was lavishly decorated with 
imported furnishings and sumptuous floors. The last phase 
of the complex was marked by a radical renovation and the 
erection of a cruciform basilica, possibly after the earthquake 
of c.554. Although the close reconstruction of its stratig- 
raphy and chronology is now no longer possible, its archi- 
tectural history seems to suggest that an early martyrium lay 
at the heart of this ecclesiastical complex. A number of Arab 
funerary graffiti dated to c.716-18/19 are attested from the 
same site. 

Baldini and Livadiotti 2011, 133-222; Imbert 2013 (graffiti). 

2. Lampi Basilica: N of the city on the Skandario (Ammo- 
glossa) promontory, a typical three-aisled basilica (23 x 18 m) 
with narthex was excavated by the Italians; the baptistery 
room was inserted into the floor of the eastern part of the 
N aisle; the floors were decorated with mosaics. Also an 
ancient shipwreck, possibly carrying spoliated material for 
the construction of a basilica, was discovered 50-70 m off- 
shore in 1996. 

Baldini etal. 2011, 


124; Balducci 1936, 30-2, figs. 24-7; 
ADelt 51 (1996), 729. 


Kos 1 
KARDAMAINA (HALASARNA) 
EC SETTLEMENT; 4 EC BASILICAS; FORTIFIED SITE 


1. University excavation: since 1985 the site (Patera- 
Tsagkroudi plot) has been subject to a systematic excavation 
by the Department of Archaeology and Art History of the 
University of Athens. In 2003 the same team launched an 
intensive field survey project of the surrounding region. 
Prior to the university excavation the site had been severely 
damaged by illegal construction work. The remains of the 
important sanctuary of Apollo were discovered, which was 


later covered by an extended EC coastal settlement. The 
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study of the stratigraphy of the EC houses suggests that 
there were two major construction phases str etching chrono- 
logically from the fifth to the seventh century. Phase I came 
to an end with the earthquake of 554. Thereafter, a thick layer 
of debris is clearly visible in the stratigraphy of the site. In 
Phase II many houses were repaired, while a few new struc- 
tures were also built. The decline of the settlement is placed 
around the mid seventh century. During the excavation a 
burial complex was unearthed, S of the so-called Hellenistic 
Building A. It measures 12 x 5.60 m in total and consists of 
three separate rooms (A, B, P), which were built in two 
phases. Rooms A and B have been dated to the mid fifth 
century, while Room T was added later. The clear evidence 
for successive burials and repeated bone removals, together 
with the dating of small finds, mainly lamps, RSWs, and 
amphora sherds, indicates a long period of use (fifth to 
seventh century). The majority of the lamps found inside 
these rooms are dated to the first half of the sixth century. 
The study of the lamps found in relation to the burial complex 
showed that 67.7 per cent belonged to Asia Minor workshops 
(for example, Broneer XXIX type 3 and 4), while products of 
North African, Attic, and Samian workshops are also present. 
Two types of amphora finds from the university excavation are 
supposed to be local, the Late Roman 1 and 13 types, dated from 
the middle of the sixth to the first half of the seventh century. 
A few stamped amphorae may connect this local production to 
a state-commandeered operation (see Chapter 6). 

Diamanti 2012; eadem 2010a; eadem 2010b (amphorae); 
Kopanias 2009 (field survey, preliminary report); Kokkorou- 
Alevras etal. 2006 (an archaeological guide to the site); Brous- 
kari and Didioumi 2006, 306-8 (coins); Kalopissi-Verti and 
Panaghiotidi 2001 (university excavation); Roumeliotis 2001 
(lamps); Poupaki 2011 (lithics); Skordara 1998 (glass); 
Kalopissi-Verti 1998 (jewellery mould); Kokkorou-Alevra 
etal. 1995-6; ADelt 48 (1993), 578; ADelt 47 (1992), 682; 
Herzog 1903, 4. 

2. Pottery kiln: E of the university excavation site (Rous- 
sou plot) a pottery kiln was discovered. The local produc- 
tion mostly consisted of two types of amphorae, LRI 
imitation and globular. Pottery from the area of the kiln 
has been dated from the middle of the sixth until the early 
eighth century. 

Didioumi 2014, 170; Poulou-Papadimitriou and Didioumi 
2010; ADelt 50 (1995), 829-30. 

3. Aghia Varvara basilica: about 2.5 km E of the modern 
village; today the site is totally destroyed by the sea and 
modern activity; the debris of the building contained many 
marble liturgical furnishings. Remains of an EC settlement 
has recently been reported in the same area. 

Didioumi 2011, 103; ADelt 53 (1998), 1004. 

4. Aragki basilica: about 2.5 km W of the village and c.300 m. 
N of Evraiokastro; the church was probably paved with marble 
slabs. 

Balducci 1936, 57. 
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Fig. 108 Kos 1.6: Basilica of Dorotheos and Eutychios, looking NW 


5. Aghia Theotis basilica: NW of the university exca- 
vation area, Herzog located the remains of a grand 
EC basilica, which was never excavated. It is almost 
entirely built from material salvaged from the buildings 
of the it 660x27 4. It las 


sanctuarv; measures 
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Protection Zone 


been dated to the fifth or the sixth century on stylistic 
criteria. 

Baldini etal. 2011, 129; Kokkorou-Alevras etal. 2006, 
46-7; Vemi 1989, 192, no. 295; Herzog 1903, 4-5. 

6. Basilica of Dorotheos and Eytychios: c.600 m W of the 
university excavation at the centre of the modern village; 
large three-aisled EC basilica (45x20 m), with narthex, 
atrium, an attached baptistery annex (with two fonts), and 
other lateral rooms. Mosaics decorated the nave, the narthex, 
and the aisles. Mosaic inscriptions mention the mosaicists 
Dorotheos and Eutychios, a certain Karpophoros, the pres- 
byter Photeinos, and two females, probably deaconesses. The 
style of the mosaic pavements suggests that the church was 
built during the second half of the fifth century, or c.500 at 
the latest. Seven coins were discovered in the excavation: a 
bronze coin of Heraclius (after 625) found in the destruction 
layer indicates the time that the church was abandoned. 
According to the excavator, one or possibly two more EC 
churches may have been located nearby. Amphorae of local 
production were found in a storage room of the basilica. 

Didioumi 2014, 170; Brouskari 2011; SEG 58, no. 851. 

7. Evraiokastro: an oblong shoulder of rock located above 
the west end of Kardamaina beach (2 km from the village). 
Remains of two or three phases of walls have been located: 
a ‘Cyclopean’ wall of archaic provenance; a ‘Byzantine’ 
wall made with tiles and rough mortar; and a ‘Hospitaller’ 
wall built with small rocks and lime mortar. Hellenistic and 


1$8 


LR sherds in large quantities have been reported. During a 
field survey a few LR coins were found, the latest belonging 
to Constans II. 

Heslop 2014; Brouskari and Didoumi 2006, 312; site visit: 
June 2004. 





Fig. 109 Kos 2: Kephalos bay from the SW 
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Kos 2 
KEPHALOS 
EC SETTLEMENT 


1. EC settlement: in the area of the ancient city of Astypa- 
laia, archaeological work has unearthed a large EC coastal 
settlement, including six or seven EC basilicas, stretching 
along the small bay of modern Kephalos. More information 
came to light recently as a result of the tourist development of 
the region. The settlement was organized according to a 
system of stone-paved roads, with a central road running 
E-W, some 3.30/3.40 m wide with smaller ones crossing it. 
Houses were well built and usually had two storeys, wooden 
roofs, and a basement. They were divided by small rooms 
and often included a small yard and space for small-scale 
industrial activity. Drainage channels, hearths, wells, mills, 
storage pithoi, cisterns, and a pottery kiln were found in 
connection with these residential units. At Hatzidimitri plot 
a large building (22.50 x 6.50 m) had an impressive entrance 
with a large ramp (6x 1.70 m) and a drainage pipeline run- 
ning a few metres to the east of the entrance. The excavator 
believes that it may have functioned as a shipyard for small 
boats; the floor was made of beaten earth and clay plaques. 
The rectangular building was later subdivided into smaller 
rooms. The EC settlement occupied an area that was 





Fig. 110 Kos 2.2: Plan of Aghios Stephanos basilica complex 
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Fig. 111 Kos 2.2: Aghios Stephanos basilica, looking E 


inhabited in the Hellenistic and Roman period. Survivals of 
Late Roman 1 amphorae, suggesting local production and 
dating probably to the eighth or the beginning of the ninth 
century, have been reported. 

Militsi 2001; Parrish 2001; ADelt 53 (1998), 1004; ADelt 49 
(1994), 821-8; A Delt 48 (1993), 575-8; ADelt 47 (1992), 681-2; 
ADelt 45 (1990), 518; ADelt 44 (1989), 526; ADelt 43 (1988), 
662-3; Brouskari and Didioumi 2006, 310-12 (coins); Di- 
dioumi 2014, 171-2 (pottery); site visit: September 2003. 

2. Aghios Stephanos basilica: located at the eastern edge of 
the bay; excavated by Laurenzi (beginning 1928) and Bal- 
ducci (beginning 1935). It consisted of a large three-aisled 
basilica with nave colonnades, narthex, and a large atrium, a 
smaller basilica added later on the N side, a square baptistery 
building to the NE, and other annex buildings (a chapel?). 
Mosaic floors produced by the so-called mosaic workshop of 
Kos and elaborate imported marble furnishings were used for 
the decoration of these spaces. Four unpublished inscrip- 
tions, three of them with invocations to anonymous fruit 
bearers; in the fourth there is a name. The style of the mosaic 
decoration and the impost Ionic capitals from the nave col- 
onnades are the only evidence we have for a tentative dating 
of the complex. Vemi dated the capitals to the second half of 
the sixth century, but Brenk and Parrish suggested the last 
quarter of the fifth century for the principal phase of the large 
basilica. It is certain that the smaller N basilica and the 
monumental atrium were later additions. 

Parrish 2001; Vemi 1989, 181—2, nos. 265-8; Brenk 1977, 
no. 150; Balducci 1936, 15-22; Laurenzi 1931. 

3. Kamari basilica: a three-aisled basilica with narthex and 
mosaic floors. 

Militsi 1999, 75; Balducci 1936, 6-12. 

4. ‘Small Basilica’: a single-aisled church with several lat- 
eral rooms and a large atrium. It probably functioned as a 
cemeterial church. 
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Militsi 1999, 74-5; Balducci 1936, 12-15. 

5. Kamila basilica: Lazarides located a third basilica at the 
Kamila site 200 m. E. of Aghios Stephanos. It is also known 
as the ‘Basilica located by Drosos’. 

Militsi 2001, 277; eadem 1999, 75; Lazarides 1955, 233. 

6. Basilica at Giannou plot: remains of an apse that 
belonged to an EC church together with marble furnishings 
were discovered in the Kamari site. 

Militsi 2001, 278; ADelt 49 (1994), 828. 

7. Kampos basilica: parts of an EC church together with 
other buildings nearby associated with it were partly exca- 
vated; it shows traces of repair, probably after the earthquake 
of 554. It may belong to the same building as no. 6. 

Militsi 1999, 75. 


Kos 3 

MASTICHARI 

EC SETTLEMENT; EC CHURCH COMPLEX; POTTERY 
KILN 


The basilica of Aghios Ioannes is located on the site of 
Glykoriza, 2 km SW of the modern Mastichari village and 
near the shore. It was excavated and published by Orlandos 
in the early 1960s. The church complex consists of a three- 
aisled basilica with narthex and galleries, with a two-room 
baptistery attached on the N side. On the opposite side, a 
sequence of three rooms that flanked the main part of the 
building have been interpreted as a diakonikon. The overall 
size of the building is 30.30 x 27.70 m, while the architecture 
and mosaic decoration is typical of a group of buildings 
found in Kos and the nearby region. It is assumed on the 
basis of the style of the mosaics that the church was built 
c.500, while the decoration of the N aisle is believed to date to 
the period of Justinian. It is also noteworthy that the space 
between the nave colonnades was blocked with a wall, turn- 
ing the building into a single-aisled church at a later point. 
Moreover, groups of houses divided by horizontal and ver- 
tical roads (c.1.80 m wide) and a burial chamber (compare 
Kardamaina) were recently discovered near the Aghios loan- 
nis basilica. A preliminary report of coins found in the exca- 
vated part of the settlement, including issues of Phokas and 
Heraclius, seems to define the approximate period of the final 
demise of the settlement. 

Didioumi 2011, 98-101; Brouskari and Didioumi 2006, 310 
(coins, pottery); Parrish 2001, 344; ADelt 42 (1987), 687-9, fig. 
10 (Poursanidis plot); Orlandos 1966 (main publication). 


Kos 4 

MASTICHARI AREA 

AGHIOS GEORGIOS LYIZOS AREA AND KOSTAINA 
SITE 

EC CHURCH; CEMETERY: POTTERY KILNS 


500 m NW of the chapel an EC basilica was only partly 


revealed; inside, tombs were excavated; in one of these graves 
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Fig. 112 Kos 3: Mastichari basilica 


a seventh-century glazed vessel was reported. Rescue exca- 
vations in the area unearthed ruins of EC buildings, an 
industrial unit. with several phases from the Hellenistic to 
the EC period, a burial chamber and tombs, and four pottery 
kilns. The kilns produced local imitations of Ephesian Late 
Roman 3 B3 and B4 types, dating from the second half of the 
sixth to the first half of the seventh century. 

Didioumi 2014, 170-1; eadem 2011, 96-8; ADelt 52 (1997), 
1161. 


Kos 5 
ANTIMACHEIA AREA 


ONE AND POSSIBLY MORE EC BASILICAS; FORTIFIED 
SITE 





I. On the site of Aghioi Anargyroi, Orlandos excavated a 
small part of a three-aisled EC basilica; colonnades of marble 
Fig. 113 Kos 3: Mastichari basilica: the baptistery font divided its interior; the mosaic floors are dated с.500; аппех 
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Fig. 114 Kos 5.2: View of Paliarrachi/Paliokastro towards the coast 


buildings were recently unearthed on the site. Mastoropou- 
los indicates as possible EC sites: Sygkatelimmata at Lipari 
(spolia and ruins), at Christos Moskopianos, at Aghioi Apos- 
toloi (Maziades site) (mosaic), and at Anevallousa (mosaic). 

Didioumi 2011, 96; Orlandos 1966, 99-103. 

2. 4 km SE of the modern village of Antimacheia 
remains of fortifications were found on the northern 
side of an oblong plateau (Paliarrachi/Paliokastro site). 
Remains of a ‘Dark Age/Byzantine’ circuit wall sur- 
rounds the natural plateau, together with cisterns, EC 
spolia, and other unspecified structures. The chronology 
of the site remains obscure. The site was surveyed by the 
Athens University team; publication is pending. The site 
rises as an island over a sea of undergrowth. The fortified 
entrance is on the northern flank; no other access to the 
plateau is possible. Ceramics include Hellenistic, Roman, 
Late Roman, and later sherds. The most careful descrip- 
tion is given by Heslop. 

Heslop 2014; Mastoropoulos 2002, 84-7, 90-6; site visit: 
June 2010. 


Kos 6 
ZIPARI 
2 EC BASILICAS 


In the coastal plain of the Zipari area and close to an ancient 
settlement, two important Christian monuments were 
excavated: the basilicas of Aghios Pavlos and Kapama. 
These monuments were similar in plan: they consist of a 
three-aisled basilica flanked by a baptistery and lateral 
spaces. They were also part of a regional group of Chris- 
tian monuments in which various supplementary architec- 
tural spaces (always including a large baptistery) were 
incorporated into the main body ae the church. They 
were decorated with elaborate mosaics belonging to the 


Fig. 115 Kos 6: Zipari basilica 


so-called Koan workshop. The monuments at Zipari have 
been tentatively dated c.500. 

Parrish 2001, 333-4; Militsi 1999, 75; Balducci 1936, 22-8; 
site visit: September 2003. 


Kos 7 
AGHIOS PHOKAS 
EC BASILICA 


At the promontory of Aghios Phokas, c.5 km SE of the city, 
EC spolia and fragments of mosaic floors strongly indicate 
the presence of an EC church. 

Lazarides 1955, 232. 


Kos 8 
MESARIA 
EC BASILICA 


Remains of EC ruins and a piece of marble ambo. 
Lazarides 1955, 232. 


Kos 9 
LINOPOTIS 
EC BASILICA 


Remains of EC mosaic. 
Lazarides 1955, 232. 





Fig. 116 Kos 6: Kapama basilica 


Kos 10 

PLATANI 

?EC BASILICA 
Remains of EC buildings. 

Lazarides 1955, 232. 


NISYROS 
Nisyros 1 
PALIOKASTRO 
EC BASILICA 
Inside the acropolis of the ancient city called Palaiokastro 
near Mandraki the remains of a large EC basilica with col- 
onnades have been reported. 


Stampolidis et al. 2011, 313, 320; Lazarides 1955, 238-9. 
Nisyros 2 
MANDRAKI 
EC SETTLEMENT; 5 EC BASILICAS 
At the site of the chapel of Aghioi Anargyroi, remains of an 
apse, walls, mosaics, and marble architectural members, all 


belonging to an EC basilica. In the Demotikos Xenonas ruins 
of a three-aisled basilica and a tomb have been reported. In 
the cemetery and beneath the church of Aghios Nikolaos, 
remains of an apse and mosaics as well as marble spolia 
belonging to an EC church were discovered. At the site of 
Aghios Konstantinos church the remains of a large basilica 
with synthronon and marble spolia have been reported. Spolia 
of the same (?) EC church have been found at the Panormitis 
church nearby. In the area known as Stavros the remains 
of a large three-aisled basilica with interior colonnades 
have been located. The Mandraki settlement was apparently 
abandoned c.650. 


Stampolidis et al. 2011, 320; Volanakis 1984b, 8-13; Lazar- 
ides 1955, 238-40. 


Nisyros 3 
PALOI 
2 EC CHURCHES 


In the Limni site, Lazarides reports the apse and other 
remains belonging to an EC basilica; in the same site and 
near the seashore at the site of the Aghios Fokas site, walls 
and the apse of another EC church. 

Lazarides 1955, 239-40. 
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Fig. 117 Map of Kalymnos, Telendos, and Pserimos 


Nisyros 4 
TON LATINON 
EC CHURCH 


On the eastern coast of the island in the area known as Ton 
Latinon: Lazarides reports the remains of an EC church. 
Lazarides 1955, 240. 


KALYMNOS AND TELENDOS 
(and satellite islets) 


Kalymnos 1 
VATHY 
EC SETTLEMENT 


The area covering the towering cliffs surrounding the eastern 
part of the plain (Rhina bay) towards the sea, especially the 
southern part known as Hellenika, reveals extensive remains 
of ruined houses, cisterns, barrel-vaulted tombs, and EC 
churches. No fewer than six EC basilicas mark the geograph- 
ical extent of the EC settlement. One can distinguish three 
types of houses: (a) a single relatively large two-storey rect- 
angular building with large windows in the upper floor west 


of the basilica of Aghia Sophia; (b) fairly small two-storey houses 
whose ground floor is covered by a barrel vault; and (c) one- 
storey rectangular buildings roofed by a barrel vault. Holes for 
large timber cross-beams are visible in the walls of these build- 
ings. Clusters of burial chambers with barrel-vaulted roofs are 
found at the edge of the residential area of Hellenika. Similar 
buildings have been found in several locations on the island. 
They are built of mortared rubble; they are usually rectangular 
in plan with an opening in one of the narrow sides, and their size 
ranges from 3.15 to 4.50 m wide and 3.40 to 5.75 m long. Apart 
from the free-standing single burial chambers, there are examples 
of several rooms attached together, which in a few cases formed a 
complex burial monument: the last category is represented by a 
burial complex of eight chambers arranged on the two sides of a 
corridor at the Phlaskas site in Chora, which was in use from the 
first century to Late Antiquity; a similar complex was found in 
Vathy (Exarchenas Karpathiou plot); LR pottery and coins were 
found in association with the building. Their roof was intended 
to be used for graveside meals. Based on pottery and a few 
coins, Koutellas, assisted by limited excavation work, showed 
that most of these buildings belong to Late Antiquity; thev 
seem to have remained in use down to the early seventh 
century; these finds also give hints about various commercial 
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Fig. 119 Kalymnos 1: The Vathy harbour, looking W 


links, from local to interregional, with types of lamps from 
Ephesos, Attica, Egypt, and Cyprus. This material can be juxta- 
posed with the collection of lamps from an EC cemetery at 
Pothia in the British Museum. The most popular category at 
Pothia is types of lamps produced in Asia Minor (37), followed 
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Fig. 120 Kalymnos 1: Hellenika, Vathy 


by North African (7) and Knidian/Rhodian (6) types. Note that 
this group shows strong similarities with the material from the 
EC burial complex at Kardamaina. 

ADelt 56—9 (2001-4), 395-8; Koutellas 2005a; Roumeliotis 
2001, 265, 268, fig. 2 (Pothia); site visit: October 2004. 
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Вов 18.70 x 10.80 m; the south aisle terminates in an apse, and a 
VATHY large atrium was attached to its S side. The main apse of the 
EC BASILICA church had a synthronon; the floor of the north aisle was 


On the south of the Rhina bay (Chalkitis site): ruins of a three- 
aisled basilica discovered and partly excavated. The church 
measures 12.20 x 10.50 m; the south aisle appears to be separate 
from the main building. The apse was lined with a syntbronon 
and the floors of the church are decorated with colourful mo- 
saics. A bronze coin of Justin I dated to 518 was found at the 
level of the main doorstep of the nave. The excavator believes 
that the building was initially built at the beginning of the sixth 
century and was later repaired after its destruction by the earth- 
quakes of 554. A coin dated to 612 (unpublished) was reportedly 
found at the suggested final destruction level of the building. 
Koutellas 2003, 79; Karabatsos: personal communication. 


Kalymnos 3 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


A few metres to the S of the church of the Chalkitis Basilica 
(Aghios Georgios site): three-aisled basilica; it measures 








Fig. 122 Kalymnos 3: Aghios Georgios basilica, Vathy 





Fig. 123 Kalymnos 4: Anastasis basilica, Vathy 


covered by clay tiles. It has been tentatively dated to the 
beginning/second half of the sixth century. 
Koutellas 2003, 80-1; Karabatsos 1994, 339-41, fig. 35. 


Kalymnos 4 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


Next to the previous monuments and close to the waterfront 
(Anastasis basilica site): three-aisled EC basilica; it measures 
25 x 13.80 m, including a double narthex. The lateral aisles 
were covered with barrel vaults. Mosaic pavements covered 
the floor. A partition wall near the eastern end of the north 
aisle forms an almost square room that might have served as 
the diakonikon; the south aisle terminates in an apse. These 
two features and an opening, later blocked, on the south wall 
of the north aisle may indicate that the building was built 
before or around the mid sixth century and then repaired 
after the seismic activity of 554. 

Karabatsos 1994, 337—9, fig. 33-4, pl. 30. 

Kalymnos 5 

VATHY 

EC BASILICA 


W of Aghios Georgios basilica among the ruins of the Hellenika 
settlement (Aghia Sophia site): small three-aisled church (11.30 x 
11.50 m). Itis one of the best-preserved churches of Vathy. Both 
lateral aisles end in apses on the east. The upper section of the 
semi-dome of the bema is still standing. The northern apsidal 
chamber appears to have been constructed at some point later 


than the rest of the church. The layout of the church possibly 
suggests a date towards the end of the sixth century or later. 
Koutellas 2003, 81; site visit: October 2004. 


Kalymnos 6 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


On the west side of the Vathy plain 300 m E of Aghios 
Georgios-Aghios Antonios (Palaiopanaghia site): large 
three-aisled EC basilica discovered and partly excavated; it 
measures 26.50 x 15 m; two annex buildings were attached 
along its long walls. Many ancient spolia were used in its 
fabric. The south lateral building is a long corridor divided 
into four rooms; at the south-eastern corner there are the 
remains of a staircase, which shows that the church had a 
second floor. The main apse had a synthronon; remains of the 
altar and the ciborium were also found. Most of the central 
nave remains unexcavated. The north lateral building consists 
of two rooms: the eastern rectangular room ends in an apse, 
and the western room has the shape of a triconch. The 
excavator believes that the rectangular room with the baptis- 
mal font was initially attached to a quatrefoil room whose 
eastern conch was later removed; the apse of the baptistery 
room also had a synthronon, a base for an altar, and a chancel. 
The discovery of two layers of decoration for the floors of 
the main church probably suggests that the building had 
two major construction phases; the same can be assumed 
for the baptistery room. It is supposed that church and the 
annex buildings were barrel-vaulted. The church was lavishly 
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Fig. 125 Kalymnos 6: Palaiopanaghia, Vathy 


decorated with imported marble architectural elements and 
good quality mosaic floors. There were at least nine graves 
inserted into the floor of the building; all these graves were 
leaning on the main walls. Grave nine and the one inside the 
triconch each contained a coin of Heraclius dated to 613 and 
615 respectively. We can therefore suggest that the floor of 
the church was used for burials in the early seventh century 
or a bit later; burials possibly dated to the MB period were 


also reported from the site. The position of these graves 
adjacent to the walls may indicate that the church was still 
used in this period; it can also be suggested that the conver- 
sion of the baptistery room into a chapel (the altar inside the 
apse made use of recycled EC material) also occurred 
around this period or later. In addition, a lead seal (Joannou 
presbyterou) dated to the eighth century was reported near 
the site. Remains of wall paintings survived on the walls of 
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Fig. 126 Kalymnos 6: Baptistery annex, Palaiopanaghia, looking SE 








Fig. 128 Kalymnos 7: Taxiarchis basilica, Vathy, looking W 














Fig. 127 Kalymnos 7: Taxiarchis basilica, Vathy 


the chapel and the north aisle; they all seem to post-date 
Late Antiquity. A cistern, two burial chambers, and a press 
counter-weight were also found near the church. The exca- 
vator believes that the church was built in the early sixth 
century and repaired after the earthquake. It is also clear 
that the triconch room and the north aisle were used for 
burial by the early seventh century or a bit later. The bap- 
tistery annex/chapel seems to have survived or been re-used 
later as well.’ The discovery of the eighth-century seal on 
the site is a strong indication that the site, and possibly the 


' Compare Atoti-Karpathos 14; hemelis 2009, 80-92 (Fleutherna). 


building, perhaps in a contracted form, was not totally 
abandoned before this century. 

Koutellas 2003, 82; ADe/t 53 (1998), 1006-7; ADelt 52 
(1997), 1166-7, fig. 10, 433; site visit: October 2004. 


Kalymnos 7 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


At the site of the Hellenistic acropolis of Empolas, on the 
northern border of the valley of Vathy (Taxiarchis site): large 
and relatively well-preserved three-aisled basilica with inter- 
ior colonnades and narthex; the eastern. wall of the church 
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was raised over the circuit wall. Built almost entirely of 
ancient fortification blocks, its walls are preserved to almost 
roof level; three square windows are visible today in the 
south wall. Its main body measures 21.60 x 13.60 m. The 
narthex was built in two storeys. Two long corridors were 
built against the lateral aisles of the basilica. The north room 
was built later than the main church; this is clear from the 
four blocked windows along the north wall; it communicated 
with the central building through two inner doorways. 
A mosaic covered the nave floor; stone slabs paved the 
floor of the lateral aisles. Blocks of a Doric frieze that 
belonged to a monumental tomb-chamber were reused for 
the stylobate of the chancel screen. A pitched timber roof 
possibly covered the nave, while the lateral aisles and the 
north room were roofed with a stone- and tile-built barrel 
vault. The style of the colonnade capitals and the mosaics 
suggests a date for the building in the last quarter of the sixth 
century. The narthex floor was covered with marble slabs, 
and a coin of Maurice dated to 591 was found below it. 
Graves were found in the north and south aisle and the 
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narthex; the graves of the south aisle made use of the EC 
impost capitals which were evidently part of the decoration 
of the basilica; this means that these graves post-date the 
serious damage to the building. No dating is suggested for 
the objects found in these graves; the grave at the NW corner of 
the narthex contained at least three bodies and various objects 
including an ‘early’ glazed pot and a glass object. A small chapel 
was later built over the south aisle of the basilica. Since we have 
no datable finds, the relation between these inhumations and 
the church’s final destruction remains unclear. 

ADelt 53 (1998), 1006; ADelt 52 (1997), 1165-6, fig. 9, pl. 
433a; Karabatsos 1994, 317-22; ADelt 47 (1992), 683; site 
visit: October 2004. 


Kalymnos 8 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


50 m E of the church of Aghia Eirini (Anatoliki ekklesia site): 
three-aisled basilica 19.70 x 12.70 m with narthex and a lateral 











Fig. 129 Kalymnos 8: Anatoliki Ekklesia, Vathy 
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side chamber to the south. It is to be noted that the north aisle 
does not run the full length of the church because of the steep 
bedrock on which the church was erected. It is supposedly 
dated to the sixth century. 

Koutellas 2003, 79; Karabatsos 1994, 347-50. 


Kalymnos 9 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


W of Anatoliki Ekklisia (Aghia Eirene site): remains of 
a three-aisled basilica with narthex; a chapel was later built 
over its ruins. The main body of the EC church is 18.30 x 
11.80 m. The south aisle ternminated in an apse on the east. 
The church was divided by stone piers; a pitched timber (or 
barrel-vaulted) roof covered the nave, while the lateral aisles 
were clearly roofed with a stone-and-tile built barrel vault. 
Inside the apse there was a synthronon. The date when the 
church was built is unclear. 
Koutellas 2003, 79; Karabatsos 1994, 343-7. 


Kalymnos 10 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


At the entrance to the plain of Vathy from the S near the two 
small chapels of Stavros and Aghios Kyrikos (Stavros site): 
foundations of an EC three-aisled basilica; its size is esti- 
mated at c17 x 13.50 m. Parts of mosaic floors were dis- 
covered and numerous marble elements of the church's 
decoration. The church was probably divided by two marble 
colonnades. An Ionic impost capital found zn sit has careful 
carving. Its style tentatively suggests a date in the first half of 
the sixth century. 
Koutellas 2003, 79; Karabatsos 1994, 330-4. 
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Kalymnos 11 
VATHY 
?EC BASILICA 


150 m E of Taxiarchis remains of an EC basilica (walls and 
marble elements) have been located (Aghios Georgios/ 
Aghios Antonios site). 

Koutellas 2003, 81-2. 


Kalymnos 12 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


Below the chapel of Aghios Ioannis Theologos: remains of an 
EC basilical church have possibly been recognized. 
Koutellas 2003, 78—9. 


Kalymnos 13 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


S of the hamlet of Platanos, at the chapel of Aghia 
Anna (Aghia Anna site): spolia of carefully carved EC 
architectural members were reused; fragments of mosaic 
and ancient walls are also attested below the building. It 
is therefore likely that an EC church was also located 
here. 

Koutellas 2003, 79; ADelt 55 (2000), 1195. 


Kalymnos 14 
VATHY 
EC BASILICA 


Pano Panaghia site is located on the sloping ground of a 
hillside, c.300 m from the Palaiopanaghia basilica (Kalymnos 
6). The site preserves a built rectangular cistern (3.10 x 2 т); 





Fig. 130 Kalymnos 14: Pano Panaghia, Vathy 
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the remains of a one-aisled chamber (6.70 m), including an 
apse at its eastern end. The entrance was placed in the northern 
wall; the apse was flanked by at least two rectangular rooms. 
Two rectangular inner niches are formed in the north wall of the 
NE room, which was partly built inside the rock. An apsidal 
wall is visible W of the chapel. Several fragments of marble 
mullions and chancel screens are scattered near the site as well 
as two monolithic thresholds, all probably belonging to these 
buildings. Fourteen metres east of the chapel’s apse is a round 
tower (2.60 m. high, diameter 1.70 m), standing on a large three- 
tier rectangular base and made of rubble masonry; it is solid 
except for a central hole running up its height. Although it seems 
reasonable to associate this tower with the nearby EC buildings, 
the low quality of its masonry and the band of tiles near the top 
may indicate a later date. However, its large and strongly built 
rectangular base may indicate that there was an earlier tower in 
the same position that was later rebuilt. The general features of 
the site are reminiscent of a small monastic site; the overall plan 
of the chapel and its annex rooms, the cistern, the tower, and the 
fact that it was situated close to an important church complex are 
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all suggestive of a small monastic unit functioning in tandem 

with the Palaiopanaghia basilica lower on the hill. It appears 

possible that the monastic community here took over the site 

after the demise of the EC basilica (that is, during the early 

seventh century) inasmuch as the Palaiopanaghia site seems 

not to have been abandoned before at least the eighth century. 
Koutellas 2003, 82; site visit: October 2004. 


Kalymnos 15 
POTHIA 
EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA 


In the modern main settlement of the island and at the site 
of Scholi tou Maurou; walls of a large three-aisled EC basilica 
(27 x 18 m); the apse was seven-sided; the north aisle also ended 
in an apse. The masonry makes use of ancient spolia (limestone 
ashlars and marble unfluted columns). The nave was covered 
with grey limestone plaques and the aisles with mosaics. LR 
tombs have also been discovered near the harbour. 

ADelt 56-59 (2001-4), 398-9; Koutellas 2003, 76; Kara- 
batsos 1994, 268-9; Bean and Cook 1957, 130. 


























Fig. 131 Kalymnos 16: Plan of Christos tes lerousalem basilica 
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Kalymnos 16 
DAMOS 
EC BASILICA 


The archaeological area known as the Christos tes Ierousalem 
lies c.250 m W of the town of Chora and by the side of the 
modern Pothia-Panormos road (Limniotissa site). The 
site has been partly excavated by Ch. Newton (1854-5), 
M. Segre (1937), and the Greek Archaeological Ephorate 
(2001-2007). This was the location of the most important 
religious centre of ancient Kalymnos, dedicated to Apollo 
Dalios. An elaborate three-aisled church with annex buildings 
has been only partly revealed on the site; it was almost entirely 
built of spolia from the ancient temple and other monuments 
and inscribed dedications from the ancient 


sanctuary. 











Fig. 133 Kalymnos 16: Christos tes lerousalem basilica, look- 


ing F 
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The apse still stands to roof height: it consists of nine courses 
of marble square blocks and a semidome made of red bricks; 
three-arched windows open in the apse wall crowned by 
cuboid impost capitals; above the windows there is a narrow 
bonding course of limestone. Parts of the entablature and the 
upper wall of the colonnade, supported at its eastern end by 
a pier are also visible today im situ. Corinthian capitals 
crowned the nave colonnades; remains of the altar base, the 
marble chancel screens, and the synthronon of the apse are 
preserved. The nave was paved with reused marble and 
limestone slabs, while the side aisles had colourful mosaics 
depicting groups of animals in a natural landscape. It is 
thought that the church was built in the fifth century; accord- 
ing to an inscription—now lost—carved on a pier capital, the 
oikonomos Eugenios had supervised the construction. The 
elaborate mosaics have been stylistically dated to the late 
sixth or early seventh centuries, thus possibly indicating a 
second construction phase. The building was probably aban- 
doned in the seventh century. The site of the church in 
the eleventh/thirteen centuries was probably used as a 
grave-yard, while a chapel was later built on the same site. 
Moreover, in 2001 a deposit of c.30 ancient statues was 
discovered inside an ancient drainage channel 40 m south of 
the Christos church. No detailed description of the statues 
and their archaeological context has yet been published, but 
they included three marble heads belonging to over-life-size 
statues of Asclepius, Hygieia, and an early Roman portrait 
together with a number of smaller figures, including images 
of Apollo and Asclepius. Inscriptions show that some of 
these statues were votive dedications to Apollo. Their date 
is believed to range from the sixth century Bc to the Early 
Roman period; associated pottery and small finds are 
thought to date to as late as the second century. All statues 
had heads and limbs broken into pieces; the nose and part of 
the front side of Asclepius? head were also damaged. 
Although Christian iconoclasm should not be ruled out 
here, the deposit most probably relates to a strong earth- 
quake that struck the island in 142-4. 

ADelt 56-59 (2001-4), 314-5; Koutellas 2009, esp. 34-5; 
idem 2003, 77; Karabatsos 1994, 269-77. 


Kalymnos 17 
DAMOS 
EC BASILICA 


50 m SE of the Christos tes Ierousalem the site an EC 
triconch basilical church was also partly excavated. It consists 
of a rectangular nave with three apses projecting on the east, 
north, and south walls. The length of the building is 21.40 m; 
the stylobate of the chancel screen, remains of the synthro- 
non, and other marble architectural furnishings are pre- 
served. Mosaic panels with animals, marine motifs, and 
geometric patterns decorated the floors; they have been 
dated to the last quarter of the sixth century. The church is 
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probably built in the late fifth/early sixth century and pos- 
sibly knew a second phase in the late sixth century before its 
destruction, perhaps in the seventh century. A small chapel 
was built over the bema in the Late Byzantine period. 

Koutellas 2003, 77; Karabatsos 1994, 277-82; Pelekanides 
and Atzaka 1988, 49—50. 


Kalymnos 18 
DAMOS 
EC BASILICA 


On the site of Voukolia, NW of the Damos area: remains 
of an EC basilica have been reported below the chapel of 
Aghioi Theodoroi; part of the apse and the NW corner 
of the building, together with EC spolia in the vicinity, are 
still visible. It is possible that the church had two apses at 
the eastern side. A marble chancel slab with a fragmentary 
text of Christian character (prayer?) is also reported from 
the site. 

Koutellas 2003, 77-8; Karabatsos 1994, 283-4; Segre 1952, 
210, no. 231, pl. 21. 


Kalymnos 19 
KANTOUNI 
EC BASILICA 


On the shoreline of Kantouni beach, S of the modern chapel 
of Zoodochos Pege: ruins of an EC basilica; only the eastern 
part of the basilica survives, the rest is under water; the 
building terminated in two (or three) apses on the east; EC 
spolia are reported zn situ. It is believed that the church was 
built in the first half of the sixth century; a small chapel was 
later built over its ruins. 
Koutellas 2003, 78; Karabatsos 1994, 284. 


Kalymnos 20 
MELITSACHAS 
EC BASILICA 


On the site of Melitsachas, near the village of Myrties; an 
EC three-aisled basilica was discovered and partly exca- 
vated by M. Segre in 1937. The church was located beneath 
the modern chapel of Aghios Ioannis; the basilica measures 
19.50x 11.30 m; a long side-chamber is attached to its 
south. Numerous architectural furnishings of marble are 
preserved: fragments of the nave stylobate and columns, 
parapet slabs separating the nave from the aisles with geo- 
metrical and figural decoration; also elaborate chancel 
screens, the altar table, window mullions, and the syztbro- 
non; it is suggested that at least some of these pieces were 
made of Prokonnesian marble. The nave floor is covered 
with marble and limestone spolia; the south aisle had clay 
tiles, while the narthex was decorated with colourful mo- 
saics. On the eastern border of the south panel an invoca- 
tory inscription gives the name of the founder (k¢etor) of 
the church (Anatolios) and the saint to whom the church 
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was dedicated (Ioannes). It is believed that the church was 
built in the fifth century, probably over a pagan site. 

Koutellas 2003, 78; Karabatsos 1994, 285-96; Segre 1952, 
no. 230, pl. 121. 


Kalymnos 21 
PEZOULES 
EC BASILICA 


At the monastery of Aghios Georgios, near Vlychadia 
(Pezoules site): remains of an apse and several marble 
spolia in the area probably belonged to an EC church on 
the site; a barrel-vaulted structure of the type we know 
from Telendos (Tholaria) and elsewhere is reported from 
the site. 

Koutellas 2003, 77; Karabatsos 1994, 350-1. 


Kalymnos 22 
VLYCHADIA 
EC BASILICA 


In the Vlychadia area, on the south side of the island, and on 
the site of the Aghios Isidoros chapel: ruins of an EC church 
with mosaics and spolia have been reported. 

Koutellas 2003, 77; Karabatsos 1994, 283; Lazarides 1955, 230. 


Kalymnos 23 
SKALIA 
EC BASILICA 


S of the modern Skalia settlement near the shore: remains of a 
large EC basilica beneath the Byzantine chapel of Aghios 
Nikolaos; parts of the apse and the long walls are still visible; 
the building was 16.50 m wide. A rectangular room was 
attached to the north side of the apse. 

Koutellas 2003, 78; idem: personal communication. 


Kalymnos 24 
EMPOREIOS 
EC BASILICA, BATHHOUSE, AND SETTLEMENT 


Along the modern coastal settlement of Emporeios, on the 
north side of the island, scattered indications of EC occu- 
pation (ruins of two-storey houses, a large building, pos- 
sibly a church, and a bathhouse) near the shore and possibly 
a small church on the site of the later chapel of Aghios 
Georgios. 

Koutellas 2011, 33-7, figs. 6-9; idem 2003, 78; idem: per- 
sonal communication. 


Kalymnos 25 
KASTELLOS 
EB FORTRESS 


On a conical hill (height 78 m) jutting out into the sea 
(Aspromountari promontory), the remains of a fortress 
have been located. The apex of the rock rises to an 
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Fig. 134 Kalymnos 25: View of the Kastellos promontory from Aghios Konstantinos, Telendos 


independent hilltop, naturally protected. A large cistern, 
rectangular towers, a rock-cut staircase (the only access 
to the top), and other structures have been reported for 
the upper section. This part is surrounded by a wall. The 
lower section is also protected by a system of perimetric walls 
that go down to the sea; two cisterns forming towers are 
located near the S and N gate. It is possible that the fortress 
knew two different construction phases, of which the upper 
walled area was earlier. The only chronological hint about the 
site is the pottery scatter (reportedly LA, lack of glazed 
sherds) and coins of Heraclius which have been reported 
from the site. 
Koutellas 2005b; Koutellas: personal communication. 


Kalymnos 26 
GALATIANI 


FORTIFIED SETTLEMENT 


The fortified village of Galatiani is built on a hilltop location 
(589 m high) NW of the coastal settlement of Arginontas. 
The wall (1.60-2.00 m thick) protected only the sides of the 
large settlement, which were accessible; the masonry of 
the wall is made of rubble and mortar. The gate is located at 
the SE side (1.35 m long) The inner face preserves а 
wallwalk, 0.40 m wide. Two large cisterns (7.9 x 3.7 m each) 
are located inside the wall; ruins of numerous houses are 
scattered in the same area. The largest among them have 
two rooms; they are no more than 10 m wide. The pottery 
of the site is mostly coarse, but a few glazed sherds have been 
reported. Finds include five unpublished weights (possibly 
dated to the sixth-seventh century), three belt buckles (pos- 
siblv dated to the seventh-tenth centuries), and two lead seals 
(tenth-twelfth centurv). The fortified village thus seems to 
have been built in the EB period. 

Koutellas 2005b, 68, n. 7; idem: personal communication. 


Telendos 1 
AGHIA TRIADA 
EC BASILICA 


On the site of Aghia Triada located SW of the Telendos 
settlement above the Hochlakas beach: large EC church 
complex; the main building is a three-aisled basilica with each 
aisle terminating in an apse on the east; it measures 24 x 12.70 m, 
and its narthex is 11.40x 3.55 m. A large number of marble 
architectural elements were found during the excavation. On 
one of the chancel blocks of the bema, a fragmented inscription 
reading [. . . JPTYPON (of the [ma]rtyrs) suggests that the church 
was dedicated to a group of Christian martyrs. The bema com- 
municated with the two lateral eastern rooms via small openings 
on the walls of the former. The nave was divided by piers that 
stood upon a built stylobate. Four of them that lie in the middle 
are of T-shape; this might suggest that a wooden tower stood 
above the roof; piers against the south and north walls of the 
main building offered additional support. The bema floor was 
decorated with opus sectile, while the other rooms were covered 
with large schist slabs. Lateral rooms attached along the south 
wall of the church afforded access to visitors. These rooms, with 
benches attached to their walls, may be related to the ritual of 
baptism. A single room was also built near the NW corner of the 
main building. The only coin reported is an issue of Justinian 
dated to 538. The excavator assumes that the building was aban- 
doned after the seismic activity of 554; it was probably built 
during the first half of the sixth century. A burial found west of 
the church is dated to the seventh century by the excavator, based 
on the style of two jars discovered inside it. Moreover, a small 
chapel was later built on the ruins of the basilica; glazed pottery 
in the debris suggests construction during the MB period. 

Koutellas 2002; ADelt 53 (1998), 1007-9, fig. 12; site visit: 
October 2004. 
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Fig. 136 Telendos 1: Aghia Triada basilica 
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Telendos 2 Telendos 3 
PNIGMENOS BAY AGHIOS VASSILIOS 
EC BASILICA EC BASILICA AND 2 BATHHOUSES 


On the sandy beach of Pnigmenos bay at the SW edge of the North of the modern settlement and near the shore 
island: a few remains of a probably one-aisled EC church. This (Aghios Vassilios church): extended remains of an EC 
monument may be related to the nearby necropolis of Tholaria. church complex (unexcavated). Ross had already recog- 

Koutellas 2003, 83; site visit: October 2004. nized here the ruins of a ‘Byzantine’ monastery. The 





Fig. 138 Telendos 3: Aghios Vasileios basilica, looking FE. 
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Fig. 139 Telendos 3: Bathhouse near Aghios Vasileios basilica 


church is a large three-aisled basilica (28.10 x 16.50 m) with 
narthex (4.40 15.10 m) and possibly an atrium to the 
west; a small trapezoidal room of uncertain function was 
at some point added to the NE corner of this atrium; the 
narthex had a gallery supported by transverse arches; the 
nave was divided by marble colonnades which supported 
Ionic compost capitals, some of them found in situ. Parts 
of the building’s walls are preserved to roof level. The apse 
was polygonal on the outside and was constructed upon a 
six-sided podium. Noteworthy is a single tooth-dentil tile 
course in the east facade of the north aisle, which should 
belong to the building's MB construction phase. In this 
period the building received various alterations. The 
main entrance to the church was placed in the middle of 
the south wall; two adjoining rooms were connected to it; 
on both sides more subsidiary rooms were built against 
the south wall. At least some of these rooms, the entrance 
hall, and a surrounding wall were certainly later additions 
to the main building. The rooms to the east of the 
entrance hall may belong to a baptistery; one of these 
rooms preserves a domed roof. It seems very likely that 
the Aghios Vasileios church knew two phases in Late 
Antiquity and a later MB one. Karabatsos assumes that 
the remains of the protruding apsidal chamber, the six- 
sided podium of the main apse, together with the narthex 
and the western atrium, all belong to the earliest phase, in 
the late fifth century. The entrance hall, the surrounding 
wall, and at least some of the subsidiary rooms were 
probably added later. Finally, the course of tiles at the 
NE wall of the church bears witness to the MB phase of 


the building. A cistern and an elaborate EC bathhouse 
were recognized near the church. Another EC bathhouse 
is located 150 m to the N. 

Koutellas 2011, 42-52, figs. 14-21; idem 2003, 83-4; Karabat- 
sos 1994, 297—305; Ross 1840-5, i, 116; site visit: October 2004. 


Telendos 4 
PALAIA PANAGHIA 
EC BASILICA 


50 m to the SW of the Aghios Vassilios church: large 
three-aisled EC basilica with narthex and interior colon- 
nades; it measures c.25.80x12.95 m; the lateral aisles 
terminate in apses on the east. Various lateral rooms 
are attached to the main building; two rooms against 
the north wall of the church, covered with domes, seem 
to have functioned as the baptistery annex. Two cham- 
bers attached to, and communicating with, the south 
aisle may have played the role of the protbesis and 
the diakonikon. The church has been dated to the sixth 
century. 

Koutellas 2003, 84; Karabatsos 1994, 305-8; site visit: 
October 2004. 


Telendos 5 
KOIMISI THEOTOKOU 
EC BASILICA 


In the area of the present cemetery of the village: ruins 
of an EC basilica with an unusual lavout: it is three-aisled 


with narthex and two transept arms which extend 
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beyond the main body of the church, thus creating a 
cruciform. The building was apparently built over an 
ancient structure; the narthex was probably covered by a 
barrel vault. 

Koutellas 2003, 82; Karabatsos 1994, 308-10. 


Telendos 6 
POTHA 
EC BASILICA AND OIL-PRESS INSTALLATION 


About 1 km to the north of the modern village: remains of a 
three-aisled basilica. The building was c.13 m wide; various 
annex buildings are also visible on the site. It is assumed that 
the church was built towards the end of the fifth-beginning 
of the sixth century. Nearby are the remains of an oil-press 
installation. 

Koutellas 2003, 84. 






Fig. 140 Telendos 7: Kalymnos—Telendos strait from Myrties, 
looking NW 





Fig. 141 Telendos 7: Series of barrel-vaulted burial chambers, Tholaria 
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Telendos 7 
THOLARIA 
EC NECROPOLIS 


Tholaria or Pefki is situated c.600 m SW of the modern village; it 
consists of burial chambers roofed with barrel vaults, similar to 
those attested at Vathy. Nine examples survive today, while 
three others are located near the large basilica of Aghios Vassi- 
lios. In 1841 Ross had seen no fewer than twenty of these 
buildings. They are usually built of rubble and hard mortar. 
They are 4.20 to 6.20 m long and 3.40 to 4.70 m wide; their walls 
were c0.6 m thick. Their orientation is E-W; they have an 
opening in the east wall for a door and usually a small opening 
for a window in the middle of the west wall. There is also an 
example of a square plan (4.75 x 4.75 m) that was roofed by a low 
dome; there are traces of dividing walls for the graves inside the 


Fig. 143 Telendos 7: Barrel-vaulted burial chamber, Tholaria 
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Fig. 146 Telendos 8: Aghios Konstantinos church and cistern 





Fig. 147 Telendos 8: Large jewelled cross on the semi-dome of the apse 


chambers. Volanakis mentions that four graves were inserted into 
three examples, possibly covered by a stone pavement. Traces of 
crosses incised and then painted with red colour on the plastered 
surtace of the interior wall were reported in at least one example. 

Koutellas 2005a; Volanakis 2001b; idem 1982; Ross 1840-43, 
i, 87; site visit: October 2004. 


Telendos 8 
AGHIOS KONSTANTINOS 
FORTIFIED SETTLEMENT AND CHURCH 


Aghios Konstantinos is located in the northern part of the 
island at an altitude of 250 m. It was perched on a precipitous 
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rock naturally defended from south, east, and west and over- 
looking the strait between Telendos and Kalymnos. The wall 
(0.50-0.80 m thick) with rectangular crenellations stretches 
along the line of the slope to the north. The inner face 
preserves a wallwalk, 1.00-1.50 m wide. The single gate of 
the wall was of the simplest type: a gap in the wall with very 
strong Jambs; the width was from 1.50 to 2.00 m inwards. 
The masonry consists of mortared rubble; bits of brick and 
sherd fragments fill the interstices. A layer of mortar is used 
between the rubble and also covers the outer facing. Loss of 
this mortar could account for the varied appearance of dif- 
ferent parts of the wall. Where the mortar has crumbled, bits 
of brick are visible between the stones. In the NE part and on 
top of a low rock a building with two barrel-vaulted rooms 
can still be seen. A narrow rock outcrop projecting at a lower 
level was also walled (outer wall). Ruins of various buildings 
are visible inside the walls. Two relatively large cisterns 
(7.20x5.80 m and 10.10x8.90 m) are located near the 
enceinte east of the previous building. Two more cisterns 
of about the same size lie near the church of Aghios 
Konstantinos. Their masonry is made of mortared rubble 
and broken tiles; a thick layer of hydraulic cement covers 
their walls inside. Ruins of houses of different sizes and 
number of rooms lie on the slope of the hill; most houses 
have small individual cisterns attached to them. At the SE 
end of the site the remains of a one-aisled basilica church 
(14.85 x 6.90 m) are situated; its eastern part survives today 
as a small chapel dedicated to Aghios Konstantinos. The 
church's apse decoration is preserved. Its central theme 
shows a large jewelled cross decorated with diamond-like 
patterns; at its centre a smaller square cross is formed. The 
outer arms of the large cross terminate in oval ornaments. 
Rays of light issue from the centre, and three rings encircle 
the main theme. Karabatsos also reports a painted decor- 
ation imitating a dado of coloured slabs of marble revetment 
and a long illegible inscription in white capital letters at the 
lower part of the inner face of the apse; below there is a 
double-arched window divided by a marble mullion and a 
synthronon with a marble episcopal throne. The presence of 
the cross in the apse does not provide a clear indication of a 
date (see the discussion in Chapter 7, p. 105). 


Koutellas 1999; Karabatsos 1994, 311-15; site visit: October 
2004. 


Telendos 9 
TELENDOS VILLAGE 
EC SETTLEMENT 


Remains of buildings belonging to the EC settlement on 
the eastern and south-eastern part of Telendos were dis- 
covered in rescue excavations in 1990-2 and 2000-2. Kou- 
tellas reported on finds from four plots: East Olympitis, 
Zervou, Kardoulia, and Louloudia. These remains seem to 
be part of an extended and dense coastal settlement. The 
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houses had a simple rectangular plan with flat roofs and 
floors of tiles or dumped soil. In Louloudia plot the remains 
of a small bathhouse (13 x 14 m) were reported. The study 
of the stratigraphy recognized three different phases in 
these buildings: the first phase, between the fifth and mid 
sixth century, was marked by the largest expansion of the 
settlement—the bathhouse also belongs to this phase—and 
ended with large-scale destruction, most probably caused by 
seismic activity associated with the earthquake of 554.* Phase 
B seems to indicate that the settlement continued until the 
third quarter of the seventh century; some buildings were 
abandoned, others were rebuilt or repaired; in the latter case, 
supporting piers were added to the walls. The last phase of 
the settlement seems to be during the MB period; the stra- 
tigraphy in the Louloudia plot suggests a long period of 
abandonment between Phases B and C of the occupation— 
further support for the idea of serious contraction during the 
Dark Ages. A number of copper coins of small denomin- 
ations were found amongst the ruins of the settlement; half of 
them (four out of eight) were from the reign of Justinian; 
many fragments of imported RS pottery (mostly Phocaean 
types II and III, Late Roman D, and African) and LR lamps 
(North African, Anatolian, and Samian types). 

Koutellas 2011, 38—42, figs. 10-13; ADelt 56-59 (2001-4), 
399—408; ADelt 55 (2000), 1195-7; Koutellas 2004. 


Kalymnos s 1 
AGHIA KYRIAKI ISLET 
EC BASILICA 


Remains of walls and EC marble spolia belonging to an EC 
basilica and annex buildings around the MB chapel of Agia 
Kyriaki; limekiln near the shore. Koutellas assumes a monas- 
tic unit here. 

Koutellas 2003, 85; idem 1998, 111-12; Volanakis, 1994b. 


Kalymnos_s 2 
AGHIOS ANDREAS ISLET 
EC BUILDINGS 


A building complex comprising a vaulted cistern, two 

attached rooms, and a small church were reported near the 

shore. The pottery scatter on the site is dated to Late 

Antiquity. Koutellas assumes an EC monastic unit here. 
Koutellas 2003, 85; idem 1998, 112. 


Kalymnos_s 3 
AGHIOS NIKOLAOS ISLET 
EC BASILICA 


Remains of a thee-aisled EC basilica (12 x 8 m) near the later 
chapel of Aghios Nikolaos were reported; the south aisle was 
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The strong inclination and deformation of walls point to damage 
probably caused by seismic activity: Koutellas 2004, 378, n. 23; compare 
Stros and Jones 1996 (archaeoseismology). 
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added later; the north aisle was roofed by a barrel vault; a well 
a few metres to the E; marble spolia and other structures also 
reported. 

Koutellas 2003, 85; idem 1998, 113. 


Kalymnos_s 4 
TOU SARI TO NISI ISLET 
EC BASILICA 


Remains of a three-aisled basilica with annexes beneath and 
around the later chapel of Aghios Isidoros (Sideris-Sieris- 
Saris): the church measures 14 x 15 m; the south aisle ended 
in an apse; two cisterns are attached to the eastern wall; a well 
a few metres to the N; EC pottery scattered on the site. 
Koutellas assumes an EC monastic unit here. 

Koutellas 2003, 85; idem 1998, 114. 


PSERIMOS 


Pserimos 1 
CHORA 
3 EC BASILICAS 


On the site of the chapel of Koimisi tis Theotokou, 
numerous EC spolia and remains of ancient walls may 
indicate the location of an EC basilica. In addition, E of 
the settlement of Chora on the site of Aghios Konstanti- 
nos, the remains of a three-aisled basilica (13.40 x 9.70 m) 
were reported. Another basilica (9.80x11.80 m) was 
reported on the site of Aghios Konstantinos chapel, NW 
of Chora; a barrel-vaulted burial chamber is also located 
here. 
Volanakis 1994c, 195-7, 201-3. 


Pserimos 2 
LETRI 
EC BASILICA 


SE of Chora on the site of the chapel of Taxiarchis Michail, the 
remains of a three-aisled EC basilica (16.50 x 10.30 m) are still 
visible; the church had a narthex and was divided by colon- 
nades; numerous marble spolia on the site; two EC barrel- 
vaulted burial chambers near the building. A bronze coin of 
Justinian (527-565) was found inside a limekiln near the 
basilica. 
ADelt 53 (1998), 1009; Volanakis 1994c, 198-200. 


Pserimos 3 
PANAGHIA GRAFIOTISSA 
EC BASILICA 


3 km NW of Chora, on the site of the chapel of Panaghia 
Grafiotissa near the shore are the remains of ancient build- 
ings, including a three-aisled EC basilica (main body: 10x 
8.70 m) beneath a ruined later chapel; the north aisle ends 
in an apse. The church floors were paved by marble slabs 
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or tiles; numerous marble spolia and 
in situ. 
Volanakis 1994c, 205-9. 


church furnishings 


Pserimos 4 
GOULIASMENOS SPILIOS 
EC BASILICA 


4 km SE of the Chora and on the site of Aghios Georgios 

chapel and near the shore, ruins of a three-aisled EC basilica 

(14 x 9.15 m); various marble church furnishings lying zn situ. 
Volanakis 1994c, 210-11. 


KARPATHOS 


Karpathos 1 
VRYKOUS 
3 EC BASILICAS 


Vrykous (mod. Vourgouda) is one of the ancient cities of 
Karpathos; it is located on a remote headland at the NW 
edge of the island, surrounded now by rough and stony 
Around. The activity of modern farmers on th peninsula 
has seriously rav aged the remains of the ancient buildings, 
which now make little sense to the visitor. The area is 
densely covered with pottery sherds of different periods. 
Three EC basilicas have been reported in this area. Basilicas 
A and B are lying inside the ancient walls close to each other. 
Basilica B is reportedly a few metres S of the chapel of 
Aghios Ioannes Prodromos. They were of the typical pat- 
tern: three-aisled with narthex. Their internal dimensions 
are: Basilica A: 14.6x 11. m, narthex 3.50 m deep; Basilica 
B seems to have been smaller than A, but no dimensions are 
given; Basilica C, which is supposed to be SE of the acrop- 

olis close to the Без: 14.60 x 10.40 m, narthex, 3 m. deep. 
I have located only Basilica A (remains of walls and the apse) 
along with a number of EC spolia now on display near the 
church of Aghios Ioannes. These spolia indicate that the 
basilicas were equipped with nave colonnades. The numer- 
ous rock-cut tombs of Vrykous were probably also used in 
Late Antiquity, as crosses and EC inscriptions found in one 
of them indicate. 

Volanakis 1998b, 211-14; Moutsopoulos 1978, 223-57, 
292, pls. 41.2, 77.2; site visits: September 2004; August 2012. 


Karpathos 2 

LEUKOS 

EC SETTLEMENT; 2 EC BASILICAS; BATH COMPLEX; 
PURPLE-DYE WORKSHOP; POTTERY KILN; MB FOR- 
TIFIED ISLET 


A tew metres north of the three-tongued cape ot Gvalou 
Chorah, the apse and the eastern part of the nave of a fairly 
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Fig. 148 Map of Karpathos, Saria, and Kassos 


large and carefully built basilica are visible today. The church poros blocks from earlier buildings. There is also evidence for 
was partly excavated in 1968. The building is to some extent ancillary structures; fragments of a mosaic floor are found 
under water and also covered by sand. The size of the church inside the church. A number of marble impost capitals that 
was estimated at 32 x 18.30 m; the apse, externally three- were found in association with the church suggest a date in 
sided and semi-circular in the interior, was built of spoliated the second half of the sixth century, or even later; fragments 
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Fig. 149 Karpathos 1: The Vrykous headland Fig. 150 Karpathos 1: Rock-cut tombs and part of the city wall 


(above), Vrykous 





Fig. 151 Karpathos 2: View of Leukos bay and Sokastro 


of grano-diorite columns were also found; no further infor- cut at the west end of the apse on both sides supported a 
mation is given about pottery or coins that would help date triumphal arch. A dividing wall between the north aisle and 
the building. It seems likely that a transept was inserted the nave, exactly at the point where the stvlobate of the 
between the apse and the nave; Pallas believes that a small colonnades would be expected, is interpreted as part of the 
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Fig. 152 Karpathos 2: Fortified settlement of Sokastro, preliminary plan 





Fig. 153 Karpathos 2: Large cistern complex in Sokastro (BB-1, 
BB2, CC-1) 


high stylobate, or as a wall which, together with a corres- 
ponding one on the other side, replaced the interior col- 
onnades, most probably at a later date. The other part of 
the arch was situated in the central nave before the tran- 
sept. The excavator noted that the building was probably 
destroyed by fire. At the eastern end of the plain area and 
on elevated ground overlooking the coast and near rock- 
cut tombs was located another EC basilica, now beneath 
the later church of Panaghia Gyalochorafitissa. A large EC 
bathhouse or industrial washery (?) and remains of rock- 
cut dockyard facilities (cisterns) along with other scattered 


Fig. 154 Karpathos 2: View of the northern section of the wall of 
Sokastro 


ruins on the seashore highlight the importance of the 
settlement of Leukos in the EC period. In addition, the 
salvage excavation of the Charokopou plot unearthed a 
group of six rooms, inside which small vats made of 
rubble and clay were found. The discovery of a pile of 
processed purple dye, and numerous murex shells in asso- 
ciation with a small cup and a bronze spoon suggested that 
at least part of this building was used for the production 
and sale of purple dye; thirty-four of a total of sixty-five 
coins discovered on this site remain unanalysed, but 
twenty-six bronze coins are dated from the second half of 
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Fig. 155 Karpathos 2: Sherd of ‘Aegean Ware’ (local?, eleventh- 
twelfth century), Sokastro 


the fourth century to the mid fifth century and three coins 
come from Heraclius’ reign (610-41); a bronze Venetian coin 
was also recorded. To the S of the houses of Charokopou plot 
the Greek Archaeological Service recently unearthed a well- 
preserved pottery kiln indicating local production of 
tableware (Notara plot). A recent small-scale field-survey 
in the area of Leukos (2010-12) has shown that the activ- 
ity in the area predominately dates to the fifth to early 
seventh centuries; the predominant diagnostic ceramic 
form was that of imported Phocean Red Slip wares; Afri- 
can Red Slip ware was relatively scare. Local production 
of Late Roman 2 and survival types of Late Roman 1 
amphorae were also suggested; a bronze coin dated to 
821-9 was also found together with the kiln (Charo- 
kopou-Lykou plot). The small fortified islet of Sokastro, 
lying about a hundred metres north of Leukos is now 
also subject to fieldwork by a Canadian team. It preserves 
a great number of cisterns of different types, including 
three big communal cisterns, as well as houses and cellars; 
a small church and at least one pottery kiln and one iron 
furnace; a follis of c.720 was also reported. The pottery scatter 
suggests that the fortified settlement had a major phase in the 
twelfth century, while the ceramic analysis indicates an elev- 
enth- to thirteenth-century occupation period. The small sam- 
ple I recorded during my visits mostly consists of pottery types 
that could be dated from (perhaps) the seventh century through 
the Middle Byzantine/Venetian to the Ottoman period. 
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Fig. 156 Karpathos 3: Mosaic floor of Aghia Anastasia basilica, 
Arkassa 


A. Kelly and M. Nelson: personal communication; ADelt 
56-9 (2001-4), 410-12; To Anaskafiko Ergo 2000-2010, 306; 
Begg 2012; Karabatsos 2006, 290-5; ADelt 52 (1997), 1116- 
17, figs. 11-12, pl. 420a-c; Moutsopoulos 1978, 195-222, 
340-4; Pallas 1977, 227; Kollias 1970; Hope Simpson and 
Lazenby 1962, 166; Lazarides 1955, 246, no. 73; site visits: 
September 2004; August 2012. 


Karpathos 3 
ARKASSA 
EC SETTLEMENT; 5 EC BASILICAS 


The ancient city of Arkassa remained an important site in 
Late Antiquity. The sumptuous basilica of Aghia Anastasia is 
the most important Christian monument of Late Antique 
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Fig. 157 Karpathos 3: Mosaic flo, of Eucharistos basilica, Arkassa 
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Karpathos. The discovery of an earlier mosaic floor beneath 
the floor of the W part of the nave and the narthex of this 
monument shows that this church replaced an earlier one. 
Note that in their reports the Italians say hardly anything 
about the stratigraphy of these buildings. Soon after excava- 
tion, the ancient material was robbed. An inscription written 
on this mosaic refers to the presbyter Alypos, who funded 
the erection and/or the decoration of the church. This mosaic 
has been dated on stylistic grounds to the late fourth-early 
fifth century. Jacopich argues that the presbyter Alyp(i)os 
can be identified with an alleged bishop of Karpathos named 
Olympios, a supporter of Nestorios at the Council of Ephe- 
sos (431). To do that, he gives the example of a bishop of 
Gangra (Nova Paphlagonia) who is known as both Alypios 
and Olympios. If we followed Jacopich’s argument, we 
would obtain an approximate date for the erection of the 
Alypios’ church, viz., before 431, a terminus post quem for 
the construction of Aghia Anastasia, and possibly another 
attestation for a bishop of Karpathos. However, the equation 
of Alypos with Olympios is uncertain. In addition, bishop 
Olympios (Carpasiae episcopus) can be either identified with 
the bishopric of Karpathos or that of the city Karpasia on 
Cyprus. We should note here that the bishopric of Olympios 
does not survive in the Greek text of the Council, while both 
Schwartz and Staub connect Olympios with Cyprus, rather 
than Karpathos (ACO, Index 2, 354 (Olympios 3)). 
Therefore, Jacopich’s arguments seem to be unhelpful. In 
1976 additional remains of the mosaic floor of the basilica 
of Alypos were unearthed; coins discovered from these 
trenches date from the second half of the fourth to the 
first half of the fifth century; one comes from the reign of 
Justin I (522-7) which is thought to be a terminus ante 
quem for the Alypos church. A coin of the emperor Maurice 
(582-602) presented by a local is the latest from the site. 
The most elaborate building is, however, the basilica of 
Aghia Anastasia that replaced the previous building on the 
site. It is a three-aisled church with narthex divided by mar- 
ble colonnades. The main body measures 19.75 m long and 
5.50 m wide (interior). The floor is lavishly decorated 
with excellent mosaic pavements, bearing a number of 
interesting inscriptions. The elaborate dedicatory inscrip- 
tion in front of the main entrance from the narthex to the 
nave is discussed in detail in Chapter 5. Two more inscrip- 
tions quoting passages from the Bible for apotropaic pur- 
poses are placed near the entrance; an inscription 
mentioning a certain Aphrodisios was found on the nave 
mosaic; another of the same kind had been seen by Lud- 
wig Ross (in 1845) but was then destroyed (/G 12.1.992). 
Theodoros the Lector (PG 53, 216) tells us that the patri- 
arch Gennadios (458-71) translated the relics of Aghia 
Anastasia to Constantinople and interred them in the 
church of the Anastasis. Her cult is believed to have 
spread, probably through the agency of Byzantine offi- 
cials, to the ancient church in Rome. The patriarchate of 
Gennadios can be taken as a possible terminus post quem 
for the dedication of the church in Arkassa. Another such 
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Fig. 158 Karpathos 4: Afoti church, Pigadia 


terminus may be offered by the single coin of Justin (522- 
7) found in association with the basilica of Alypos above. 
With regard to the stylistic dating of the mosaics, Jacopich 
suggested the end of the fifth-early sixth century, while 
Levi and Sodini preferred the sixth century. Michaelides- 
Nouaros finds some stylistic similarities between the Cor- 
inthian capitals of Aghia Anastasia and those of St Vitale 
and the palace of Theodoric in Ravenna, both dated to the 
age of Justinian. Taking these observations into account 
and using the dating formula of the second indiction in 
the inscription, we can consider 539, 554, 569, and 584 as 
possible years for the erection of the church. 

At the NE corner of the basilica of Aghia Anastasia, two 
almost square rooms have been discovered that communicate 
with each other and bear mosaics. In the eastern room in 
front of an altar, there is an inscription with an invocation by 
a certain Menas and the local clergy. These rooms have a 
slightly different orientation from the later basilica and seem 
to belong to a different building; it is difficult to tell whether 
these two buildings were contemporary or the former was 
earlier. The mosaics of these two rooms are thought to be of 
the fifth century. The baptismal font of at least one of the EC 
churches from the site was made from a marble Roman altar 
with the relief figures hollowed out. 

A third EC basilica was discovered 200 m from the basilica 
of Aghia Anastasia. It has the standard plan of a three-aisled 
building with narthex (internal dimensions 23 x 17.50 m, 
narthex, 4 m deep); also an annex room was attached to the 
north-eastern part of the main building. It is smaller in size 
than the church of Aghia Anastasia, and its floor is decorated 
with colourful mosaics. The dedicatory inscription informs 
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Fig. 159 Karpathos 4: The nave of the Afoti church 


us that the presbyter Eucharistos paid for the mosaic decor- 
ation of the church, perhaps in memory of his wife or another 
female family member. Jacopich dated the mosaic to the 
second half of the fourth century, but Lazarides believes 
that it should belong to the last decades of the fifth century. 
A number of graves were found in the narthex (7), the north 
aisle (1), and inside an annex off the apse (3); a last one was 
inserted into the pavement of the bema. Finally, brief 


> The grave inside the nave was covered with the base of one of the 
columns that apparently supported the nave colonnade; thus, we can 
argue that at least this tomb post-dates the demise of the building, 
although the location of the tombs in relation to the church's interior 
space seems to give the Opposite impression. We can assume that the 
tomb inside the bema belonged to a distinguished individual (presbyter 
Eucharistos?). 
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Fig. 160 Karpathos 4: Afoti church: nave column 


reports about two more EC churches located at Arkassa are 
given by Volanakis. The first was discovered beneath the 
ruined chapel of Taxiarches, 700 m SE of the basilica of 
Eucharistos, off the Arkassa-Menetes road. It was thought 
to be a small church (11 x 11 m, narthex 3 m deep), allegedly 
dated to the sixth century. Many marble architectural mem- 
bers were discovered on the site. Ruins of another basilica 
have been located inside Arkassa's ancient acropolis, which 
was occupied during the Mycenaean, Classical, and Hellen- 
istic period. The dimensions of the church are thought to be 
10.20 x 10.20 m (narthex 3 m deep); the lateral aisles of this 
church ended in small apses; colonnades apparently divided 
the nave. Many architectural elements of grey marble still lie 
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Fig. 161 Karpathos 4: Afoti church: chancel slab 


in situ. Volanakis assumes a late sixth—-early seventh century 
date for this church. 

Karabatsos 2006, 287-9 (coins); Volanakis 1998b, 207-9, 
nos. 3-4; Sodini 1970, 711 n. 23; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 
1962, 162-3; Pelekanides and Atzaka 1988, 51-61, nos. 
14-17; Michaelidis-Nouaros 1940, 311-12; Jacopi 1932-3; 
Jacopich 1925, 25-36; site visit: September 2003. 


Karpathos 4 
PIGADIA 
EC SETTLEMENT; 2 EC BASILICAS 


Along the large bay of Pigadia, three EC basilicas have been 
discovered, all lying near the seashore. The EC church of 
Afoti lies 1.5 km from the village of Pigadia and was exca- 
vated by Kollias in 1972-4. Its excavation showed that the 
building knew several phases of architectural changes and 
repairs; an interpretation of the history of this building will 
be attempted here, based on the excavator’s reports and some 
new evidence. The focal building of the site was a three-aisled 
basilica with interior colonnades and a narthex (main body: 
14.00 x 11.50 m; narthex: 11.50 x 5.00 m). Inside the apse four 
steps of the syntbronon and the bishop’s throne are still 
visible. Fragments of the marble altar, the ciborium, and the 
cylindrical reliquary of the church were also discovered. The 
bema chancel had the shape of the Greek letter I1, facing west 
with the two vertical sides running on the stylobate, and so 
blocking the space between the edge of the horizontal part of 
the screen foundation and the second column of the colon- 
nade (compare the EC basilica of Chalinadou at Lesbos). The 
two main entrances were through doors near the middle of 
north and south wall of the narthex. The floor of the nave 
was paved with tiles of fired clay and pebbles inside the 
narthex. It seems that the present floor of the church replaced 
at least one earlier one. Kollias believes that the style of the 
chancel screens and the nave column capitals belong to the 
middle of the sixth century. However, a slightly earlier date 
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for these sculptures can also be suggested, viz., the third 
quarter of the fifth-early sixth century (compare Zollt 1994, 
11, no. 6). In this period the building seems to have received 
its most elaborate decoration, with imported architectural 
furnishings, possibly made of Prokonnesian marble. We can 
be sure that the site continued in use even after the destruc- 
tion of the elaborate decoration of the bema and the nave. 
The church was surrounded by other buildings that can be 
archaeologically placed in different periods. Two graves (I, 
III) were found inserted into the floor of the south aisle, 
while a third grave (II) was found inside a rectangular room 
(X-VII), which was attached to the SW part of the narthex. 
These graves cannot be dated, but it is plausible that they 
post-dated the mid sixth century phase of the building. We 
can assume that at some point the south aisle of the church 
was turned into a mortuary annex for the burial of special 
members of the local community; related to this activity was 
perhaps the building of room X-VII that housed grave 
II. Morcover, west of grave II a rectangular pit covered by 
a poros lid was excavated that seemed to contain discarded 
elements of the church’s previous decoration; this structure 
can be either contemporary with or later than the nearby 
graves. Two large courtyards flanked the basilica to N and 
S. Their function and chronology in relation to the church 
are not clear. Inside the N court and adjacent to the N wall of 
the church various structures were discovered. A building 
approximately 14 m long that terminated in an apse to the 
E and was divided into three/four parts by walls has been 
interpreted by Kollias as the diakonikon; it communicated 
through a door with the north aisle of the basilica, and inside 
the eastern room parts of an altar-table and built benches 
were revealed. Inside the north court two more rooms were 
discovered, with large pithoi inserted into their floors; traces 
of fire were detected in these rooms. Kollias conjectured that 
these rooms were used for the preparation and distribution 
of food to the poor inside the small courtyard; he also con- 
nects this activity with a built bench found along the north 
wall of the diakonikon. There is no clear evidence regarding 
the period of use of the diakonikon; it is, however, clear that 
(a) it was built before the church went out of use, and (b) 
when the main church was destroyed, the cult was trans- 
ferred inside the diakonikon; (b) is clearly indicated by the 
discovery of fragments of the ciborium and the templon of 
the main church reused for the bench on the northern side of 
the eastern room of the diakonikon, while four column bases 
belonging to the ciborium were also found in fragments 
inside a pit at another place inside the court (wall 23). These 
marble fragments were probably built during the second 
phase of construction of the bench, that is, by the time the 
central part of the basilica had been seriously damaged or 
abandoned. NE and outside the northern court, three 
roughly rectangular structures, a small cistern, a drainage 
channel, and a large quantity of clay earth and sherds led 
Kollias to assume that this part of the excavated area was at 
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some point used for the production of pottery. Yet there is 
no evidence for pottery kilns on the site or its vicinity. This 
activity probably post-dates the demise of the church. The 
analysis of the archaeological evidence has shown so far that 
the main church received its elaborate decoration around the 
early/mid sixth century. The diakonikon annex was possibly 
built at the same or at a slightly later time. After the destruc- 
tion of the main church, the religious activity on the site was 
possibly confined to the diakonikon and the northern court. 
Both the diakonikon and the walls of the northern court give 
signs of two different construction phases; it is possible that 
the second phase is related to the period when the focus of 
cult was transferred here; this feature seems to follow a practice 
often attested elsewhere and is related to the economic and 
social changes of the seventh century. It is also likely that the 
south aisle maintained its devotional function as a mortuary 
annex during the same period. The industrial activity on the site 
and a small chapel that covered the bema and the eastern part of 
the nave are most probably of a later date. A brief report of 
coins found during the excavation was only made available 
thirty years after the excavation: thirty-three of forty bronze 
coins are dated from the second half of the fourth to the first half 
of the fifth century, and four are earlier (late Hellenistic). 
Finally, a 40nm of the years 533-7, a second one dated to 
630-9 and two Rhodian denarii of the fifteenth century have 
also been identified. As in Arkassa and Leukos, the majority of 
the reported bronze coins fall between the second half of the 
fourth and the first half of the fifth century, offering a possible 
terminus post quem for the function of the church. The coin of 
630-9 possibly marks the period when activity on the site 
diminished; it can be cautiously suggested that the industrial 
activity and/or the later chapel discovered on the site may be 
related to the Dark Age period, or that of the Venetians. 

A large monolithic font and other EC pieces (window 
mullions, columns, bases, one Corinthian capital, mosaic 
fragments) that were found in Pigadia are today on display 
in the courtyard of the new archaeological museum of Kar- 
pathos. They all probably belong to an EC basilica that was 





Fig. 162 Karpathos 5: View of Vronti hill, Pigadia, looking NE 
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Fig. 163 Karpathos 5: EC basilica at Vronti, Pigadia 





Fig. 165 Karpathos 5: Marble furnishings from Vronti 
Fig. 164 Karpathos 5: Corinthian capitals from Vronti 


located on the eastern extension of the acropolis hillside. Itis | 379, no. 97), the Corinthian capitals had presumably been 
thought that at least some of these pieces were imported from imported from the capital in stage 2 condition and finished 
the workshops of Prokonnesos. According to Betsch (1977, locally. He suggests a date in с.400—25 (see Sodini 1989, 173, 
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fig. 3, map of Constantinopolitan imports in the provinces). 
The impressive marble font is plain outside, but its basin is of 
cruciform shape with two sets of steps. These architectural 
pieces suggest that the basilica was an important building. It 
seems that it was the only EC building located inside the 
walls of the classical city. Architectural remains, possibly 
belonging to the same period, have also been reported in 
the area of the Xenona. 

Karabatsos 2006, 284—7 (coins); Moutsopoulos 1978, 282-8; 


Kollias 1975; idem 1974; idem 1973; site visits: September 
2004; June 2006. 


Karpathos 5 
VRONTI 


EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA; EC CEMETERY 


The third basilica in the Pigadia bay was recently discovered 
on top of a low hill behind the beach. The area is called 
‘Vronti’ and the hill Kephali, c2 km to the north of Afoti. 
A small anchorage for ships lies nearby. A brief report of the 
excavation appeared in the Deltion. It is a three-aisled basilica 
with a large narthex. Colonnades divided the interior space. 
The overall size of the building is slightly larger of that of 
Afoti; the main body of the church was approximately 28 m 
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and the narthex 4.40 m long. Here, too, during the Middle 
Ages a small chapel was inserted into the eastern part of the 
earlier church. The same type of imported marble as we saw 
in Afoti is used here for the colonnades and the chancel 
screen. Likewise, the north aisle terminates in a small apse. 
In both monuments, the nave of the church is significantly 
larger than the aisles. The main entrance to this building is, 
however, placed in the middle of the west wall of the narthex. 
The steps of the synthronon can be seen behind the later apse 
of the chapel. The narthex and possibly part of the nave were 
paved with clay plaques. Fragments of mosaic and a chancel 
slab with pierced decoration can be seen im situ. This tech- 
nique is thought to be no later than the early fifth century. 
Apart from Afoti, the same motif is also found in the basilicas 
of Olympia, Thasos, and Sikyon. Two more pieces of a 
similar type lie at the courtyard of the local museum in 
Arkassa. This piece of sculpture together with two marble 
Corinthian capitals and a brief report of the coins found 

during the excavation provide some chronological clues for 

this basilica. A coin of Constantius (343-63) was found 

below the floor of the bema; this single coin can perhaps be 

taken as a terminus post quem for the building of the church. 
A 5nm or 12nm of the seventh century that was found under 
a collapsed piece of chancel slab may be an indication of the 





Fig. 166 Karpathos 6: The ecclesiastical complex of Aghios Nikolaos-Marathos 
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time when the building was destroyed or abandoned. On the 
slopes of the hill there is evidence for an EC cemetery made 
of tile and pit graves. The only numismatic find from these 
graves was a 40nm of Anastasios, dated to 507-12. Hence this 
basilica may have served as a cemetery. Three nicely carved 
Corinthian capitals that were possibly used for the nave 
colonnades seem to belong to the type of ‘Leierkapitelle’, 
and they were certainly imported; note that a long cross 
in relief was carved between the acanthus leafs. One might 
suggest that these pieces date on stylistic grounds to the 
second half of the fifth-the early sixth century (compare 
Kautzsch 1936, 59-60, 72-3, nos. 195, 225, pls. 14, 16; Zollt 
1994, nos. 489—490, pl. 41). If combined, these pieces of 
evidence seem to suggest a late-fifth- to early-sixth-century 
date for this monument. A chancel plaque made of limestone 
and with different decoration (geometrical and floral motifs) 
in the local Museum also comes from Vronti, and it seems 
that the chancel screen of the church was replaced at least 
once. A sixth-century or later date may be suggested for 
this piece. It is very likely that this piece is associated with 
local production of architectural elements, samples of 
which we also found at Aghios Nikolaos (Karpathos 6), 
Palatia (Saria 1), and Alimountas (Saria 2). Trial trenches 
along the Pigadia bay have shown that the whole area 
between Afoti and Vronti was covered by buildings that 
most probably belonged to the EC settlement. These build- 
ings were probably arranged in the form of a long and 
narrow strip near the coast along the Pigadia bay. We 
should also note the excavation of an EC cemetery c.1 km 
W of the Kefali hill and a few metres off the modern 
Vronti—Aperi road. 

ADelt 56-9 (2001-4), 408-10; Karabatsos 2006, 284-7 
(coins); Geraskli 2004 (cemetery); ADelt 53 1998, 1012, fig. 
14; ADelt 52 1997, 1168, pl. 434a-c; site visits: September 
2004; June 2006. 


Karpathos 6 
AGHIOS NIKOLAOS-MARATHOS 
EC ECCLESIASTICAL COMPLEX 


Aghios Nikolaos-Marathos cape on the eastern coast of the 
island offers good protection from all directions and a safe 
anchorage; on an elevated plateau at the north end of the 
small bay, ruins of a large EC complex including a large 
basilica, and two other buildings, one possibly a bathhouse. 
None of these buildings has been excavated. The locals call 
the ruined church ‘Eftampatousa’, which literally means ‘of 
seven doors’, but it could here be used to denote a building 
large in size. The masonry of the EC buildings consists of 
local ashlars lined with small, thin stones and mortar. The 
main square room of both annex buildings was probably 
covered by a hemispherical dome. The eastern wall of the 
basilica stands to 5 m. The building was estimated to be 36 m 
long and 15.60 m wide. It is said that a great part of the 
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Fig. 167 Karpathos 7: Ex-voto invocation of Nonnos and his 
family from Diaphani 


church decoration (marble columns, mosaic floors) was 
shipped away from the site. However, small fragments of 
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mosaic floor and sculptural decoration from the church 
remain zn situ: pieces of limestone with geometrical and floral 
decoration, together with a few typical examples of marble 
elements (a monolithic column and a sacrificial table plaque). 
An annex building attached to the south wall of the church 
close to the eastern end is supposed to be the diakonikon. 
The church and the other two annex buildings are organized 
along a rectangular space marked by a boundary wall. Due to 
the dearth of material or other evidence, the character of the 
site remains obscure. One could surmise that these buildings 
were all part of a large ecclesiastical foundation with a clear 
orientation towards the sea; a monastic foundation could not 
be ruled out. 

Moutsopoulos 1978, 293-99, figs. 62-5; Pelekanides and 
Atzaka 1988, 62, no. 19; Lazarides 1955, 246; Michaelidis- 
Nouaros 1940, 318-19; Ross 1840-5, iij, 63; site visit: 
September 2004. 


Karpathos 7 
DIAPHANI 
EC SETTLEMENT 


Diaphani is the most important anchorage of N Karpathos 
and is traditionally related to the upland village of Elympos 
and the island of Saria. Minoan/Mycenean pottery, a ‘Hel- 
lenistic bathhouse', and an EC inscription are known from 
the area. At the site of Paléa (‘old’) or Kambi (‘small plain’), 
south of the modern settlement and on the slopes of a broad 
promontory, an ancient site with remains of various periods 
is located. At the site called Loutro, immediately above the 
sea and on the south-west flank, the remains of a building 
made of poros blocks is still visible; the preserved part 
was apparently roofed by stone vault(s). According to 
Hope Simpson and Lazenby, these remains do not belong 
to a loutro (bathhouse), but rather to a small, well-built 





Fig. 168 Karpathos 8: The bay of Tristomo, looking W 
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Byzantine chapel. However, it is difficult to explain the 
presence of the three holes opened inside the surviving 
walls of this building; two of them are placed near the sup- 
posed upper end of the wall/the niche and were lined with 
earthenware pipes. Hope Simpson and Lazenby also speak of 
a seasonal spring close to the building. A few metres to the 
south there are rubble-and-mortar walls together with Hel- 
lenistic, Roman, and LR ceramics near the bank of a stream 
and the seaside. Near these walls there is a striking concen- 
tration of small and large murex shells (mostly cerinthia of 
various types) that may be related to pigment producing 
activity on the site. A few metres to the N are the scanty 
remains of EC spolia and walls (?EC basilica). On top of the 





Fig. 169 Karpathos 8: View of Tristomo from the EC basilica at 
Omvreika site 





View of Tristomo from the EC basilica at 


Fig. 170 Karpathos 8: 


Pera Limnes site 
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hill and close to the modern church of Aghia Kalliopi is the 
lower section of the walls of a double barrel-vaulted cham- 
ber, similar to those of Saria. LR sherds are abundant in the 
area. An EC ex-voto invocation of Nonnos and his family 
(ТС 12.1.1038) on a marble column is on display in the court 
of the modern church of Diaphani (Zoodochou Pege). 
Volanakis 1998b 215-16; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 
1962, 161; site visits: September 2004; July 2005; June 2006. 


Karpathos 8 
TRISTOMO AND STENO 
EC SETTLEMENT; 4 EC BASILICAS 


The harbour of Tristomo (c.1600 m wide and 350 m long) is 
the largest and safest harbour of the island and medieval 
isolari and portolans always mention it. Piri Reis (398/b) 
names Tristomo (Tire Vustumi) as the principal and best 
harbour of the island. A document of 1621 refers to Tristomo 
as the best shipyard of the island. However, from July to mid 
September, when NW winds blow almost continuously, the 
harbour is difficult to access (Mediterranean Pilot iv, 326). 
Michaelidis-Nouaros writes that until the end of the nine- 
teenth century the people of Kassos used to anchor their 
ships here over the winter, as their small island lacked a 
good harbour; a similar situation can easily be imagined for 
our period; the harbour would offer shelter and other facil- 
ities to the ships of the important Karpathian fleet. Two small 
islets at the mouth of Tristomo make the right entrance to the 
harbour invisible unless the ship comes very close. Three 





Fig. 171 Karpathos 8: Reused funerary altar with Christian cross 
and inscription, Tristomo 
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passages are created (from which the site derives its name), 
and one must choose the right one, though it is not the widest 
and most likely looking. The area remains archaeologically 
unstudied. It is thought that in classical antiquity Tristomo 
was the main harbour of the city of Vrykous. Inscriptions 
discovered in this area indicate that one of the most import- 
ant sanctuaries of the island, dedicated to Poseidon Porth- 
mios (‘of the Strait’), may have situated here (near Aghios 
Nikolaos church), rather than in a location along the narrow 
strait between Saria and Karpathos. The modern visitor can 
find several ancient marble spolia around the bay; some of 
them bear clear evidence that they were reused for the 
decoration of EC or later Christian buildings. Dawkins saw 
the ruins of a large church at Tristomo at a site called Strog- 
gyli or Aghioi Theodoroi located in the middle of the 





Fig. 173 Karpathos 9: Marble mullions from Makrys Ghialos- 
Aphiartis 
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harbour. Few remains of walls are visible today. The building 
had nave colonnades; it was decorated with a mosaic floor; its 
size is estimated as c.28.50x20 m. Annex buildings sur- 
rounded the monument; a square building is attached to the 
north aisle; its walls form small niches; the hemispherical 
vault of one of them preserves a red-painted cross that 
looks EC. On the north side of the bay and on the saddle 
of a low ridge another EC basilica has been located at the site 
known as Pera Limnes. The size of the three-aisled church is 
estimated as c.21.80 x 13.50 m; a smaller church was probably 
built later over the south aisle of the basilica. A third monu- 
ment is located on the other side of the bay at the Omvreika 
site. It was also three-aisled, possibly with piers instead of 
colonnades, and its size is estimated at c.20.50 11.65 m. 
This information suggests that the area of Tristomo 
was heavily occupied during Late Antiquity. Due to the 
safety of its harbour, Tristomo played an important 
role in the economy of the island. Finally, at the point 
where the Karpathos-Saria channel becomes narrow and 
near the modern church of Aghia Aikaterini, Lazarides 
discovered the wall layout of another large EC basilica. 
Finally, Segre reported a boundary stone at Tristomo (still 
in situ) that reads: ‘the boundaries of the holy church (from 
here) to the sea'. He marks it as Byzantine, but its letters 
clearly suggest a Late Antique date. 

Karabatsos 2006, 285 and personal communication; Ste- 
phanidou and Papavassileiou 2003, 213; Moutsopoulos 1978, 
82-3, 259-68; Lazarides 1955, 246-7; Michaelidis-Nouaros 
1940, 40-1; Segre 1933, 587-8; site visits: September 2004; 
September 2012. 


Karpathos 9 
APHIARTIS-MAKRYS GHIALOS-FOURNOI 
EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA 


Aphiartis is the most fertile area of the island and has trad- 
itionally been the island’s breadbasket. C. Sidro and Port 
Pernice, often mentioned by early modern portolans and 
travellers, should probably be identified with the modern 
cape Kastellos and the large bay of Makrys Ghialos. The 
modern site of Katelymata (‘ruined houses’) should be asso- 
ciated with the Thuetho Ruine of these early maps. The 
construction of an airport during World War II caused ser- 
ious damage to the ancient remains. Moutsopoulos described 
numerous cisterns, rock-cut tombs, a large rectangular build- 
ing, and other enigmatic megalithic structures that he inter- 
preted as menhirs and dolmens. Numerous sherds are still visible 
over an extended area along the Makrys Ghialos bay; many of 
these are clearly LR (RSW and pieces of combed amphorae). On 
my visit in 2006, I located the site of the EC basilica already 
known from previous excavations. Numerous EC marble fur- 
nishings (column shafts, column capitals, mullions) and ancient 
spolia are piled together a few metres from the fence of the airport 
and c.50 m from the sea. In the same area a LR/EC cemetery was 
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recently excavated. Also useful is the information that a bronze 
coin of Constans II (641-68) was found on this site, possibly 
indicating that the EC coastal settlement here was not aban- 
doned before the mid seventh century. Traces of EC occupation 
(?settlement) were recently discovered in the area of Fournoi. 
To Anaskafiko Ergo 2000-2010, 307; Volanakis 1998b, 
210-11; Moutsopoulos 1978, 69, 80, 91, 93, 274-81, 311; 
Michaeilidis-Nouaros 1940, 45-6; site visit: June 2006. 


Karpathos 10 
MESOCHORI 
EC BASILICA 


Behind the natural cove of Aghia Eirene, c.5 km NE of the 
village of Mesochori: Volanakis saw the ruins of an EC 
basilica (14.60 x 10.40 m). No other information about this 
site is available. 

Volanakis 1998b, 216. 


Karpathos 11 
AGHIOS MENAS-ARCHANGELOS 
EC BASILICA 








Fig. 174 Saria 2: Alimountas church trom SE 
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At a cove known as Archangelos lying SW of the chapel of 
Aghios Menas: a small EC basilica has been reported near the 
beach. Traces of the building and the mosaic floor are still visible. 
On the slope of the hill on top of which Aghios Menas was built, 
there are at least seven vats made of rubble, plaster, and whitewash 
for the storage of the agricultural produce. Similar structures can 
be found in many places on the island (compare Riza at Leukos). 
Volanakis 1998b, 219-21; site visit: July 2008. 


Karpathos 12 
APERI-VOLADA 
EC BASILICA AND OCCUPATION 


It has been suggested that Aperi was the location of the ‘city’ 
of Karpathos in antiquity. On top of the conical hill of 
Kastro, remains of a medieval fort are located. Below the 
crest of the hill graves and ceramics of various periods have 
been reported, including two ‘Byzantine’ epitaphs as well as 
LR and Byzantine coins; Karabatsos places an EC church at 
the site Marmara near Aperi. 

Karabatsos 2006, 285, 295; Moutsopoulos 1978, 427-41; 
Susini 1963-4, 243; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1962, 163. 


SARIA 


Saria 1 

PALATIA 

LARGE COASTAL SETTLEMENT; 5 EC BASILICAS; 
ROMAN/LR NECROPOLIS; 2 BATHHOUSES 


See Chapter 5. 


Saria 2 
ALIMOUNTAS BAY 
EC BASILICA 


On the left side of the bay high on a flat rock: remains 
of a three-aisled EC basilica with narthex. The main body 
of the church is approximately 13x14 m. A lateral 
apsidal room c.10.50 m long of almost the same orienta- 
tion was built close to the south aisle of the church. 
A small cistern of elliptical layout is located west of this 
lateral room and close to the south wall of the narthex 
(roughly 3 x2 m). The inside walls of the cistern preserve 
a thick layer of hydraulic mortar. The structure 
was possibly covered by a vault. LR and other ceramics 
and also a small limestone plaque with relief decoration 
remain i7 situ. 
Site visits: September 2004; August 2012. 


KASSOS 


Kassos 1 
EC OCCUPATION; 2 (4) EC CHURCHES 
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Fig. 175 Kassos 1: Mosaic floor from Emporeio basilica/Exestra- 
tegos site 


The main settlement on the island (49 km?) was the Kastro ste 
Polin, where the ancient acropolis and a small valley were 
located: in the ancient harbour at Emporeio an EC basilica 
with mosaic floor and a two-room baptistery to the south 
(Genesis tes Theotokou site). South of the road from the 
harbour to Ofri, LR occupation has been reported. Near 
the chapel of Axestrategou is another EC basilica with 
mosaic decoration. Nearby is a group of rock-cut cist 
tombs; LR pottery was collected. Two more possible EC 
monuments were located at Maritsa. Both buildings remain 
unstudied. An EC sarcophagus has been discovered, prob- 
ably an import from Constantinople or Rhodes. A possible 
EC site at Panayia or Chorio. EC occupation at Ellenoka- 
mara cave. 

Giannikouri and Zervaki 2009, 17-23; Koch 2000, 439, 
555; Volanakis 1996; Volanakis 1987, 123-4; Hope Simpson 
and Lazenby 1970, 71; iidem 1962, 168; Lazarides 1955, 247. 





Fig. 178 Agathonissi 1: Inside the warehouse building at Tholoi 





obscurely, reported too. On the arched roofs and the interior 
walls clay pipes are attached. Moreover, a Christian graffito is 
preserved on the wall stucco, reading OEABONOX YIOY IC 
NK together with a christogram. The plan of the building 
—€— С = and its special features suggest a warehouse (granary?). Tri- 
antafyllides prefers a military granary here and favours an 
‘Early Byzantine’/‘seventh-century’ date. The Christian 
graffito may be earlier, c fourth to fifth century 
(E. Sironen). We should not exclude the possibility that the 
building functioned rather as an agrarian house, possibly 
with a private bath attached to it. Similar vaulted buildings 
near the shore are reported from the islands of Farmakonissi, 
Marathi, and elsewhere. 

Triantafyllides 2010, 16, figs. 2, 6, 9, 10; Triantatyllides 
2006; Sironen personal communication; site visit: July 2012. 


Fig. 176 Agathonissi 1: EC/EB warehouse at Tholoi 


Agathonissi 2 
AGHIOS IOANNIS 





At the foothills of Kephalas and on the site of the chapels of 
Aghios Ioannis Prodromos and Aghia Anna; remains and 
marble spolia belonging to an EC church. 


ACATHONISSI Triantafyllides 2006, 184. 


Fig. 177 Agathonissi 1: View of the warehouse at Tholoi, looking NW 


Agathonissi 1 


THOLOI PATMOS 


EC/EB WAREHOUSE р | 
atmos 1 


At the eastern corner of the island, near the small chapel of KASTELLI 
Aghios Nikolaos and close to a small natural cove, a rect- 
angular building with seven rooms covered by arched roofs 
(25 x 23 m, orientation NW) is located; the walls are built of 
rough masonry covered in the interior with plaster; the floors 
are paved with stones or pebbles; suspensurae (piers of square Patmos 2 

bricks usually found in Roman baths) have been, somewhat CHORA: ST JOHN THE THEOLOGIAN MONASTERY 


The acropolis of Kastelli was the centre of ancient Patmos 
down to Late Antiquity. 
Tibor 1989, 20-2; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1970, 48-51. 
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Fig. 179 Map of Patmos, Arkoi, Leipsoi, and Leros 


On the site where Hosios Christodoulos founded the mon- 
astery of St John, ruins of a chapel inserted in the area of a 
grand temple (peyiotov vaod), that is, an EC basilica(?), are 
reported in the imperial grant of Patmos to Christodoulos in 
1088. Many EC spolia are inserted in the early katholikon 
and the refectory. 

Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 1980, 39. 


Patmos 3 
GERANOS PENINSULA 


Reported sherds indicate occupation down to the LR/EB 


period. 
Tibor 1989, 23-4. 


LEIPSOI 


Leipsoi 1 
KOUSELIO 


GRYLOUSSA 


LEIPSOI 
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EC BASILICA AND BATH 


Near the modern settlement of Leipsoi the remains of a 
large three-aisled basilica; a tetraconch baptistery is attached 
to the main building. The church was probably built on the 
site of an ancient sanctuary. An ex-voto prayer-inscription 
has been reported from the site. 50 m NW an EC bath- 
house. 

ADelt 56-9 (2001-4), 349; Volanakis 2007, 68-70; idem 
1987, 140-2. 


Leipsoi 2 
KATSIADA 
EC BASILICA 


S of the modern settlement and on top of a low hill 
near the ancient acropolis (Aghios Spyridon-Aghios 
Panteleimon site): ruins of a three-aisled basilica with 
mosaics. 

ADelt 56-9 (2001-4), 349; Volanakis 2007, 70-2. 


Leipsoi 3 
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Fig. 180 Leros 1: EC basilica at Partheni 


PALIOMANTRA 
EC BUILDING 


SE of the main settlement and close to Panaghia tou Charou, 
remains of an apsidal building with several phases, one of 
which belonging to the EC period (mosaics). 

ADelt 56-9 (2001-4), 349; Volanakis 2007, 72-3. 


Leipsoi 4 
KAMPOS 
POTTERY WORKSHOP 


At the Kampos site near the shore a pottery production unit 
was discovered in 2008. Four kilns of amphorae as well as 
tableware and storage rooms were excavated. The main prod- 
uct was an imitation of seventh-century types of Late Roman 
1 amphorae (LRA1b type). 

Papavassileiou etal. 2014; To Anaskafiko Ergo 2000-2010, 
307—8. 


ARKIOI AND MARATHI 


Arkioi Marathi 1 
FORT; WALLS; LARGE CISTERNS 


Arkioi is the largest island of a group of 23 islets. On top of 
the rocky hill known as Kastro NW of the Porto-Augusta 
cove and near the ancient settlement: the early Hellenistic 
fort built by the Milesians was reused during early Byzan- 
une times. LA ceramics and vestiges of walls along the 
seaside (Piso Patelia site) may belong to a church or a 
bath. Marathi: remains of an EC settlement, ceramics, and 
large barrel-vaulted cisterns (Tholos, Elliniko, and Harou- 
pidi sites). 
Michalaki-Kollia 2005; Pikoulas 1999. 


LEROS 


Leros 1 
PARTHENI 
EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA; LR MANSION 


A large three-aisled basilica on the site of a Roman build- 
ing was excavated in 1980. It was probably destroyed in 
the mid fifth century, and an one-aisled, barrel-vaulted 
chapel with annex buildings was built over it. The later 
church was decorated with mosaics of geometrical and 
floral motives and two ex-voto inscriptions mentioning 
the palatinos Antiochos and his wife, Melitene, and the 
oikodomos Agallias. Nine tombs were found nearby. E of 
the ecclesiastical complex a large contemporary building, 
possibly domestic in function, was unearthed. The site was 
supposedly abandoned in the early seventh century. The 
coastal plain of Partheni with its safe bay was the site of the 
most important ancient sanctuary of the island dedicated 
to Parthenos Iokallis. At the Skourou site, S of Aghios 
Mamas chapel, LR architectural remains have been 
reported. 

TIR J35, 104; Dreliosi-Herakleidou and Michaelidou 
2006, 24-5, pls. 21-2; Michailidou 1993. 


Leros 2 
LAKKI 
2 EC BASILICAS 


At the site of Aghios Ioannis the Theologian chapel: toun- 
dations and marble fragments from a most probably EC 
basilica; a marble lintel bears an inscription mentioning the 
bishop Nikolaos. Michailidou reports another EC church at 
the site of Panaghia Lemniotissa chapel. 

ADelt 56-9 (2001—4), 394; Michailidou 1993, 9; Benson 
1963, 26; Lazarides 1955, 229. 
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Leros 3 
XEROKAMPOS 
2 EC BASILICAS 


Inside an ancient fort built on a conical hill (Palaiokastro) between 
the Lakki and the Xerokampos bays: remains of an EC basilica 
with mosaic decoration near the Panaghia chapel. An unpub- 
lished basilica at Aghios Nikolaos chapel has been reported. 
Michailidou 1993, 9; Benson 1963, 27; Lazarides 1955, 229. 


Leros 4 
ALINDA 
3 EC BASILICAS 


Aghioi Tessarakonta site: EC three-aisled basilica with mosaic 

with a prayer of Eytychios. Demotikos Xenonas site: an apsidal 

building with mosaic floor was uncovered in 1965, possibly 

belonging to a church. EC spolia from the Panagies chapel near 

the shore; Michailidou and Benson assume a church here. 
Michailidou 1993, 9-10; Benson 1963, 21-3. 
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Fig. 181 Map of Symi 
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Leros 5 
AGHIA MARINA 
EC SETTLEMENT; EC BASILICA 


Near the small chapel of Aghia Varvara: remains of an EC 
basilica with marble synthronon; the church apparently 
reutilizes material from a kind of ancient odeion nearby. 
Traces of EC habitation in the same area, where the ancient 
city of the island also lay. 

Dreliosi-Herakleidou and Michaelidou 2006, 15; Michai- 
lidou 1993, 9; Benson 1963, 6-10. 


Leros 6 
DRYMONAS 


Michailidou reports an unpublished EC basilica at Drymo- 
nas near the Gournas bay. 
Michailidou 1993, 9; Benson 1963, 25. 


Leros 7 
FAKOUDIA 


Michailidou reports an unpublished EC church at Fakoudia 
on the north part of the island. 
Michailidou 1993, 9. 


FARMAKOUSSA 


Farmakoussa 1 
THOLOI 
EC OCCUPATION AND VAULTED BUILDINGS 


Remains of buildings and mosaics along the Tholoi bay to 
Paliomantra attest to the occupation of the small island dur- 
ing the LR period. A series of large barrel-vaulted structures 
(a depot?) are visible near the shore. 

Dreliosi-Herakleidou and Michaelidou 2006, 39, pl. 39. 


SYMI 


Symi 1 
NIMPOREIO 
EC SETTLEMENT; 2 EC BASILICAS 


At Mesa Nimporeio site where three chapels were later 
built: remains of the foundations of a three-aisled basilica 
with mosaic floors; among common decorative themes, the 
depiction of a man driving a camel. Various architectural 
sculptures were later incorporated into the masonry of the 
later chapels. Papavassileiou dates these sculptures and 
the mosaic decoration to the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury; a funerary complex with vaulted chambers nearby 
may also belong to the same period. At the Exo Nimporeio 
site on the site of Aghia Eirene church: remains of an EC 
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Panórmos 


reread 


L 1 ) 


Fig. 182 Map of Astypalaia 


basilica and marble architectural furnishings. A significant 
number of coins (fourth-seventh century) are found in 
Nimporeios. 

Stampolidis et al. 2011, 91-3, 146-50; Papavassileiou 2009, 
37-42; Lazarides 1955, 241-2. 


Symi 2 
PEDI 
EC SETTLEMENT; 2 EC BASILICAS 
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e Kastellanos 







e Maltesana 


ASTYPALAIA 


10 kilometers 


On the site of the church of Archangelos: remains of the 
foundations of an EC basilica and architectural fragments; 
mosaic fragments have been reported from the nearby beach. 
Monolithic marble columns with two EC inscriptions were 
reused as building material in the batbolibon otf Panormitis 
monastery; one seems to refer to a bishop loannes (xi le[avvov] 
| ашоу (= ўроу) | Фабстоо | лотоф). 

Stampolidis et al. 2011, 92-3, 146-50; Papavassileiou 2009, 
42-5. 
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Fig.183 Astypalaia 4: EC basilica 'Stou Karekli', Maltesana 





Fig. 184 Astypalaia 4: Helios holding the globe and zodiac: Tallara 


Baths, Maltesana 


ASTYPALAIA 


Astypalaia 1 
CHORA 
EC BASILICA 


Beneath the Aghioi Anargyroi church near the Town Hall 
remains of a three-aisled basilica with mosaic floors and 
marble furnishings. 

Volanakis 2005a, 96-100; Lazarides 1955, 234. 


Astypalaia 2 
LEIVADI 
2 EC BASILICAS AND BATHHOUSE 


SW of the Leivadi settlement on top of a low hill (Aghios 
Vasileios/Marmaro site) the remains of a three-aisled basilica 
(32.80 x 20 m) with mosaic floor decoration and a baptistery 
annex. 150 m W of the previous site (Aghia ton Aghion) 
another three-aisled basilica (29.50 x 14.90 m) near a later 
chapel has been reported. 200 m NE of the second basilica 
an EC bathhouse has been located. 

Volanakis 2005a, 100-4; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 
1973, 161; Lazarides 1955, 237-8; site visit: July 2009. | 


Astypalaia 3 
MARMARI 
EC SITE 


Walls belonging to Late Antiguity. 
ADelt 26 (1971), 552. 
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Fig. 185 Astypalaia 5: Chancel screen slab from Kastellanos 


Astypalaia 4 
ANALIPSI/MALTESANA 
2 EC BASILICAS AND BATHHOUSE 


500 m N of the Analipsi settlement at the site of the Aghia 
Varvara chapel, the remains of a three-aisled basilica with 
interior colonnades and mosaic floors. E of the settlement 
at the place known as ‘Stou Karekli’ and by the seashore, 
ruins of a three-aisled basilica with interior colonnades were 
partly excavated (24.50 x 12.50 m). Finally, at the heart of the 
modern settlement, a large bath complex (‘Tallara Baths’) has 
been partly excavated. In the main hall there is a mosaic with 
a zodiac panel; a bust of a crowned Helios is depicted in the 
centre of the circle and the Four Seasons at the corners of the 
square; the Twelve Months are also represented. The Baths of 
Tallara have been dated to the fifth century. 

Volanakis 2005a, 104-11; Jacopi 2001; Lazarides 1955, 
234—6; site visit: July 2009. 


Astypalaia 5 
KASTELLANOS 
EC BASILICA 


On top of a hill near the Agrilidi site Lazarides reports the 
remains of a three-aisled basilica (17.70 x 11.15 mj; the lateral 
aisles are roofed by five vaults dividing the interior into rooms. 


Volanakis 2005a, 111-15; Lazarides 1955, 236-7. 


Astypalaia 6 
MOURA 
LR POTTERY 


Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 161. 
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Astypalaia 7 
PATELLES/ARMENOCHORI 
LR POTTERY 


ADelt 26 (1971), 552; Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 161. 


Astypalaia 8 
VATHY 
LR POTTERY 


Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 161. 


Astypalaia 9 
TO KASTRO OF AGHIOS IOANNES 
MEDIEVAL FORT 


On the tip of a high spur overlooking a small bay Hope 
Simpson and Lazenby located a medieval fort; remains and 
wall foundations with mortar as well as LR or Byzantine 
glass and pottery were reported. 

Hope Simpson and Lazenby 1973, 162-3. 


Astypalaia 10 
PANORMOS 
EC OCCUPATION 


12 km NW of the Chora at the site of a natural anchorage 
known as Panormos, remains of ancient occupation, includ- 
ing Roman and LR sherds. 

Volanakis 2005a, 115-17; site visit: July 2009. 


KASTELLORIZO 


Kastellorizo 1 
MANDRAKI 


Numerous now submerged walls of buildings and other 

finds in the Mandraki basin, among which were two basins 

that were probably used for garum during Late Antiquity. 
TIB 8, 724; Pirazzoli 1987, 59. 


Kastellorizo 2 
CHORAFIA 


Ruins of an EC basilica are located at the site of Aghios 
Georgios Santrape church. Remains of a mosaic floor and 
marble church furnishings were reported. 

TIB 8, 724; ADelt 32 (1977), 389; Lazarides 1955, 248. 


Kastellorizo 3 
AGHIOS GEORGIOS TOU VOUNOU 


Part of a mosaic floor and EC spolia at the katholikon ot the 
Monastery of Aghios Georgios tou Vounou. 
TIB 8, 724; Stampolidis et al. 2011, 38. 
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Brasioi (demos) 60 

Braudel 113 

burial chamber 68, 69, 72, 79-84, 130, 140, 159, 160, 163, 168, 
178-9, 181, 193, 200 
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Caesarea 34, 44 
Cappadocia 31, 37, 105 
cardo 42, 43, 46, 102, 117, 119 
Caria 1, 2, 4, 30, 37, 38, 54, 56, 89, 92, 103, 114 
heresies 15 
Jews 16 
monasticism 31, 33, 35, 37 
Carthage 99, 104 
Chalcedonians 30 
Chalki 2, 4, 5, 10, 19, 58, 59, 60, 95, 97, 115, 128-9 
hermitage unit 34, 36 
Chaniotis 22, 23 
Cheimarras and Pavlou Mela basilica (‘cathedral of Rhodes’) 45, 91, 103, 
116-17 
Cherrhonesos 103; see also Chersonesos 
Chersonesos 56, 103 
Chios 5, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 30, 40, 50, 54, 89, 93 
stopover station of the Egyptian fleet 55, 88 
christogram 80, 95 n. 85, 106 
Chronicle to aD 724 8 
church building and rural economy 51-3, 62-3, 86, 89 
ciborium 25, 95, 124, 132, 135, 137, 166, 188, 189 
Cilicia 9, 80, 88, 89, 92, 96 n. 92 
Clement of Alexandria 29 
coenobium 31 
Charixenos 35 
coin hoards 100, 101, 105, 106 
Colossus of Rhodes 43, 101 
Conrad 99, 101 n. 37 
Constans II 8, 9, 86, 99 
coin(s) of 86, 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 110, 117, 119, 122, 128, 
158, 195 
Constantine VII 103, 109 
Constantinople (New Rome) 7, 8-10, 14, 15, 29, 30, 51, 32, 34, 37, 39, 
40, 44, 47, 48, 50, 53, 56, 61, 67, 69, 86, 90 n. 26, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 100-1, 104, 107, 110-11, 114, 135, 137, 149, 186, 196 
as personification 48 
bishop (patriarch) of 15 n. 33, 23 
Egyptian grain 4, 88-9, 95, 103, 138 
mint of 100 
pagan statues 20, 22 
synods of 13, 15, 16, 17, 107, 109 
Constantius [I 
coin(s) of 191 
consularis (bypatikos) 7,17, 46 
conventus 4,49 
Corinth 13, 39, 50, 55, 106, 110, 137 
Council of Chalcedon (451) 13, 15, 30 
Council of Constantinople (448-9) 13 
Council of Constantinople (553) 15, 16 
Council of Constantinople (680-1) 16, 107, 109 
Council of Ephesos (449) 13 
Council of Nicaea (325) 11 
Council of Nicaea (787) 107 
Council of Serdica (343) 11 
Cretans 29, 31 
cubicularius, see Yakinthos 
Cyclades 1, 44, 47, 94 n. 66, 109 
apotheke 104 n. 60 
archaeology 4 n. 7,5 
Christianity. 13, 14, 15, 38, 39 
Cyprus 5, 7, 15, 37, 44, 54, 61 n. 151, 64, 68, 89, 90, 91 n. 39 
Arab invasions 8,9 
churches 4, 62 n. 158, 63, 89 
Drepanon 88 
Geronisos 93 n. 53 
Late Roman D 82 
Late Roman | 92 
Cyzicus 9, 10, 28 
mint of 117 
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Damaskios 23, 39 

Damocharis 48 

Damos 25, 69, 172-3 

Dana island (Pityoussa) 84 

Danish Institute at Athens 41, 60 
Danube 8 n. 6, 55, 87, 89, 96 
Daphni monastery 32 

Daskylion 

Dawkins 72, 194 

decumanus 43, 50, 154 

defensor civitatis 49 

Delian League 7, 72; see also Athenian Tribute Lists 
Delos 16, 35, 94, 96, 97, 100, 143 
Demetrios 49 

Derida (Tralles) 31 

Diaporit 32 

Dikaios (Mt) 65, 95, 105, 149 
Diocletian 4, 7, 11, 21, 48, 49 n. 61 
Diodoros, bishop of Tenedos 11, 14 
Dioskoros of Alexandria 30 

dipinti 30 n. 93, 80 

Doctrina Jacobi 44, 99 

Dokimeion 94 

domus ecclesiae and aula ecclesiae 12 
Dorotheos (mosaicist) 157 
Dorotheos, bishop of Kos 14, 15 
dyeing 71, 89, 96, 183, 193 


Early Christian churches, study methodology 4, 5 
earthquakes 25, 35, 39, 67, 106, 139, 168 
AD 142-4 23, 42, 47, 65, 172 
AD 344 43 
AD 365 71 
АЮ 467—9 23, 42, 47, 49, 50, 65, 67, 154 
AD c.478 43 
AD 514/15 44, 63, 100, 117, 119 
AD 554 42, 47, 48, 50, 51, 57, 64, 65, 67, 69, 104, 156, 159, 165, 180 
Ар 557 91 M 
AD 1933 42 
Edessa (Greece) 33 
Edessa (Mesopotamia) 15, 101 
Egyptian grain 4, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 95 
Elaiusa Sebaste 80 
Eleutherna, Crete 5, 93 
Euphratas basilica 100 n. 20, 168 
skeletical material 56, 57 
Emporio, Chios 4 n. 7,5 
Ephoreia 60, 106; see also Greek Archa 
Epimenides 29 
episkopeion (episcopal complex) 35-6, 50, 154 
epitropos despotikou, see Isidoros 
euergetism 52 
Eugenios 25, 172 
Eunapios 22, 55 
Euphranor, bishop of Rhodes 11, 14 
Euphrosynos, bishop of Rhodes 11, 14 
Eustochiané (naukleérissa) 66, 114 
Eustochios (enthékaris) 66 
Evagrios 39, 44, 47 
Expositio totius mundi et gentium 43 


eological Service 


Farmakonissi (Pharmakoussa) 2, 4, 196, 200 
Feissel 29, 33 


fortification 64,71, 99, 101-2, 104, 105-6, 107, 108-9, 111-12 


Galatia 30 

Gallienus 43 

Gaza 44, 56, 65, 90, 93, 110 
Gemile(r) (Perdikonesi) 84 
Gennadia Phoibe 48, 49 


Georgios (mosaicist) 70 
Georgios of Rhodes 91, 114 
Georgios, bishop of Kos 14, 16 
glass production 46, 57, 65, 94, 117, 119, 122, 151 
Glazed White Ware 110 
Gortyna 13, 36, 39, 50, 56, 92, 93, 111 
Goths 43 
governor (provincial) 7, 20, 21, 23 n. 41, 38, 39, 44, 46, 49, 88, 90 
Greco-Turkish War 1, 97 
Greece 1, 2, 4, 12, 18, 43, 57 п. 121, 87 
monasticism 31-3 
paganism 21 n. 32, 28, 38, 39 
settlement and economy 53-4, 92 
Greek Archaeological Service 5, 61 
Green faction 98 
Güvercin island 84 


Halikarnassos 4, 48, 67, 80, 95 n. 66, 106 n. 76 
Harbour Basilica 49, 65, 148, 150, 151 
Harran 82 
hegemon, see praeses 
Helladios of Megara (priest) 22 
Hellanikos, bishop of Rhodes 13, 14, 48 
Hellas: 
fleet of 111 n. 133 
thema of 10; see also Greece 
Hellespont (Hellespontos) 1, 7 n. 2, 47, 103 
Henotikon 30 
Heracleia ad Latmum 33, 94 
Heracleonas 34 
Heracles 23, 46, 47, 49 
Heraclius 8, 15, 93, 98, 99 
coin(s) of 67, 86, 91, 100, 101 n. 41, 105, 106, 157, 167, 174, 183 
hexapolis 4 
Hippocrates 47, 48 
Holy Land 44 
Homs 82 
Hope Simpson and Lazenby 57, 72, 73, 108, 126, 192, 
193, 203 
hoplotheke 103 
Hosios Christodoulos 197 
Hosios David 32, 33 
Hosios Loukas (Thessaloniki) 31, 32 
Howard-Johnston 99 
Hydra 97 


lasos 80, 94 
Idaean Cave 20 
Ignatios (abbot) 32 
imperial cult 19, 49 
Insularity: 
Christianization 38, 40 
maritime economy 96, 113, 114 
monastic life 33 ` 
Ioannes (oil-merchant) 54 n. 97, 70, 89 n. 15 
Ioannes, bishop of Chios 14, 15, 30 
loannes, bishop of Hephaistos 15 
loannes, bishop of Karpathos 16, 107 
Ioannes, bishop of Rhodes 13, 14 
Ios 7, 14, 108 n. 102, 109 
loulianos (Julian), bishop of Kos 13, 14 
Isaias, bishop of Rhodes 14 
Isauria 31, 37, 84, 143 
Isaurians 43 
Isidore (begoumenos) 35 
Isidore of Seville 89 
Isidoros (epitropos despotikou) 54 n. 97, 70 
Isidoros (martyr) 13 n. 20, 39 n. 159 
Isidoros, bishop of Rhodes 14, 16, 122 
Istanio: (demos) 57 
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Isthmus 65 
Italian Archaeological Service 5, 42, 67, 122, 152, 154, 156, 185 
Itanos, Crete 5 


Jacopi(ch) 5, 185, 186 
Jaffa 44 
Jerome 11 
Jerusalem 8, 49 
Jews and Jewish communities 13, 16, 99 
Ikaria 28-30 
Samos 29; see also Judaizing Christians 
John Baradaeus 15 
John Lydos 89, 96 n. 89 
John Moschos 33, 35 
John of Ephesos 15, 16, 18 n. 5, 30, 31, 33, 37, 38 
John of Nikiu 98, 99 
John the Almsgiver 101 
Judaizing Christians 29-30, 31 
Julian 20-1, 23, 39 
Justin 1 15 
coin(s) of 119, 137, 165, 185, 186 
Justin Il 46 
coin(s) of 137 
Justinian I 7, 37, 45, 89 n. 17, 92, 116, 159, 186 
coin(s) of 26, 46, 60, 116, 117, 119, 174, 180, 181 
Justinian II 9, 103 n. 54 


Kalavassos, Cyprus 5, 37 
Kallignotos 48 
Kalymnos 2, 4, 33, 56, 67-9, 80, 81, 90, 97, 101, 105, 111, 143, 
163-74 
Apollo Dalios 25, 39, 172 
churches 5, 47, 67-9, 86 
fortification 104-7, 173-4 
monastic unit 34, 36 
satellite islets 180-1 
Karabisianoi 9,111 
Karacaónen islands 84 
Karpathos 2, 4, 5,59, 69-72, 82, 83, 95, 105, 107-9, 181-95 
Aghia Anastasia 70, 134, 185-7 
amphora production 51, 89, 94, 110, 183 
Arab-occupied Crete 108-9 : 
Church 11, 12, 13, 14, 15-16, 17, 34, 107; see also loannes, bishop of 
Karpathos 
Karpathian fleet 88-9, 109 
Muslims 83, 84, 85 
Ottoman period 96, 97 
Sokastro 108-9, 183-4 
Venetians 109 
Karystos 94 
Kassos 2, 4, 69, 70, 95, 97, 108, 193, 196 
Kastellorizo (Megiste) 2, 4, 10, 97, 203 
Katopyliani church of Paros 12 
Kattabioi (demos) 60 
Кеа 10, 53 п. 87, 111 п. 134 
Kekova (Kakaba) 84 
Kellia 34, 115, 128-9 
Keramos 56, 80 
Kibyrrbaiotai 107, 108 
drugariate of 10 
thema of 10, 103 n. 56 
Knidos 4, 48, 68, 94 n. 67, 105 
Aphrodite 20 
Arab graffiti 104 
earthquake 47 
Knidian peninsula 4 
knidion 91 
lamps 16+ 
kommerkiario: 92 n. 53, 103, 104 
Korvkos 80, 96 п. 92, 111 п. 134 
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Kos 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 36, 39, 54, 55, 56, 67, 68, 69, 80, 81, 85, 86, 88, 91, 93, 
94, 96, 108, 114, 146 
Apollo and Heracles sanctuary 23-4 
Arab graffiti 104 
Arab raids 8, 9, 102, 109-10 
Church 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 34 
city 34, 42, 47-50, 51, 148-56 
city’s fortress 102 
forts 105, 156, 160-1 
Jews 16 
marble 95 
Ottoman period 97 
pottery production 65, 66, 67, 92, 110, 156, 159, 160 
praetorium 49 
rural settlements 64—7, 89, 156-62 
Krateros 108 
Kyriakos (presbyter) 66 
Kyros (begoumenos) 34, 49, 50 
Kyros, bishop of Karpathos 14, 70 
Kyros, patriarch of Alexandria 99 


landholding patterns 54—5 
Laodikeia in Lykos 94 
lartios stone 59, 62, 95 
Latomus monastery 32 
laura 31, 32 
lead seals 16, 34, 103, 107, 117, 167 
Lebanon 9, 90 
Lebedos 22 
Lemnos 13 
Leo I 15, 28, 29, 30, 114 n. 2 
Leo III 10 
Leo V 66, 105 
Leros 2, 4, 6, 12, 17, 35, 54 n. 97, 80, 97, 112 n. 136, 198, 199—200 
bishops 14, 15, 17 
Lesbos 4 n. 7, 5, 7, 13, 14, 16, 17, 54 n. 97, 61 n. 152, 63, 84, 93, 96 n. 94, 
100, 104 
bishopric 13, 14, 15, 17 
census records 54 
Chalinadou basilica 188 
conversion of temples 25 
monasticism 35 
products 55, 85 
Life of Porphyrios of Gaza (Mark the Deacon) 34, 44 
Life of St Marcellus 37 
Life of St Nicholas of Sion 37, 90 n. 26, 110 n. 115 
Life of St Symeon the Younger 39 
Life of the martyr Clemens of Ancyra 11 
limekiln 133, 180, 181 
Lindos 4, 11, 60, 101, 104, 115, 133 
region 59-61, 129-38 
sanctuary of Athena 19-20, 21, 39, 59 
Lucius Aillius Aglochartos 20 
Lycia 8, 9, 15, 31, 37, 38, 80, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92, 103 
Lydia 16, 23 n. 41, 30, 37, 39 


Magnesia on Maeander 10, 54 

Majsan 32 

Malalas 28, 44 

Marangou 12 

Marathi 4, 196, 198 

Maria (Mary) 28, 31, 35 n. 130, 66, 80 

Maron 46 

Martina 34, 99 

martyrium, see martyrs and martyr cult 

martyrs and martyr cult 32, 33, 34, 39, 50, 58, 63, 126, 130, 135, 137, 141, 
156, 174 

Maurice 

coin(s) of. 107, 169, 185 
Maussolos 4 
Meander 56, 69 


Meliphron, bishop of Kos 11, 14 
Melos 7, 13 n. 18, 14, 15, 16, 95, 110 
mescit 83 
Mesopotamia 8, 31, 34, 37 
Messene 56-7 
Methymna 7, 14, 15, 17 
autonomous archbishopric 16; see also Lesbos 
Miaphysites 15, 17, 30, 31, 40 
Milesian islands 4, 56 n. 114 
Miletos 48, 54, 56, 94 
Misokampos 36 
Mitchell 37 
Moesia II 7, 43, 89 
monastery of the Archangel 35 
Montanists 30 
Moutsopoulos 72, 73, 75, 78, 82, 108, 109, 195 
Mu'awiya 8, 9, 99 
Myra 86 
Mytilene 7, 13, 14, 15, 17, 49, 50, 54, 98: see also Lesbos 


nauklerissa, see Eustochiané 
naukleros 61, 83, 88,91, 110, 133 
navicularius 90, 110; see also naukleros 
Naxos 7, 14, 15, 16, 35, 94, 98, 105, 112 n. 136 
Christianization 25-7 
necropolis 46, 69, 72, 80, 82-3, 84, 119, 176, 178, 195 
Nestorians 30 
Nestorios 13, 30, 185 
Nicomedia 13, 100 
Nikephoros Phokas 109 
Nisyros 2, 4, 6, 10, 56 n. 109, 95, 149, 162-3 
city of Saria 72 
early Christianity 12 
North Africa 8, 9, 12, 31, 65, 71, 91, 92, 93, 104, 107, 110, 143, 
156, 164, 180 
Notitiae Episcopatuum 15-16 
Novatians 17, 30, 114 
nymphaeum 50, 154 


Odessos 7 

oikonomos 25, 172 

Oinoe 27, 31 

Olympia 22, 191 

opus sectile 46, 117, 119, 121, 123, 133, 148, 154, 174 
Orlandos 5, 122, 131, 137, 138, 159, 160 

Ovid 69 


Palatia, see Saria 

Palestine 8, 39, 44, 86, 110 
monasticism 31, 32, 35, 37 

Palikura 32 

Panaghia Spiliotissa 20 

Pano Panaghia 34, 170-1 

Papachristodoulou 42, 57, 58 


Parion 10 

parion 91 

Paros 7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 91, 94, 97 n. 96, 108 n. 102, 
112 n. 136 


Parthenon 28, 39 n. 155 
Patmos 2, 4, 33 n. 113, 56 n. 114, 84 n. 243, 97, 108, 
197, 198 
Artemis 22-3, 39 
John the Theologian’s monastery 11, 33, 197 
Paul, the Apostle 11, 28, 29, 30-1, 33, 59 
Epistle to Titus 28, 29 
Paul the Silentiary 48 
Pedies 60 n. 147 
Pelagianism 11 
Pentapolis, the African 56, 89, 96, 114 
pentapolis, E. Aegean 4 
Penteli 94 
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Pergamon 15, 21, 39 n. 156 
Persian raids and conquest 8, 16, 63, 90, 100-1, 109, 110, 114 
Rhodes 8, 101 
Petalon 7, 14 
Philip of Amphipolis 48 
Phoenix, Lycia 8 
Phokas, the emperor 8, 98 
coin(s) of 159 
Photeinos, bishop of Rhodes 11 
Photeinos (presbyter) 157 
Photios 16 
Phrygia 15, 16, 30, 37, 94 
pilgrimage site. 12, 20, 32, 37, 39, 44, 60, 61, 63, 84, 96, 114, 130, 143, 146 
Piri Reis 68, 72, 84 n. 243, 109, 193 
Pissyne, see Amorgos 
plague 56, 57, 86, 109, 143 
Plutarch, governor of Insulae 20, 21, 22 
Pontus 31 
Por(d)osclene 7, 14, 56, 84 
pottery kiln 57, 65, 71, 89, 117, 143, 156, 158, 159, 160, 181, 183, 198 
Praedestinatus 11 
praefectus Insularum, see quaestor exercitus 
praeses 7, 20, 38, 39, 43, 48, 49; see also provincial governor 
praetorian prefect of the East. 7, 38, 92 n. 53 
praetorium 49 
at Gortyna 36 
at Kos 49, 50 
Priene 94 
primipilarii 89 
Proclus 23 
procurator 70 
Prokonnesian marble 87, 94,95, 121, 135, 173, 188 
Prokonnesos 10, 94, 68, 95, 189 
Prokopios of Gaza 38, 90 
Prokopios, consularis (bypatikos) 17, 46 
Prokopios, the anchorite 34 
Prokopios, the historian 89 n. 18 
Ps. Dionysius of Tel-Mahre 39, 101, 110 
Psara 97 
Pseira (Crete) 33, 
Pserimos 2, 5, 67 
Psithyros 19 
Ptolemies 4, 69 n. 187, 96 
purification rituals 19 
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quaestor exercitus 7, 92 n. 53 

quaestor sacri palatii 7 

quaestura exercitus. 7, 8 n. 6, 9, 17, 47, 54, 56, 89, 92 
quarry 27,59, 65, 68, 71, 91, 94, 95 
Quatrodecumani 30 


Rhea 28 
Rhodes 1, 2, 4, 7, 34, 39, 48, 55, 56, 63-4, 91, 93, 94, 97, 99-103, 104, 107, 

108, 109, 111 

amphora production 60-1, 89, 92, 122, 138 

anchorites 34, 36, 37 

apotheke 103-4 

Arab raids 8, 9, 99-100, 102 

bricks of Hagia Sophia 91 

capital city 6, 42-7, 50,51, 111, 116-19 

Church 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 109 

church-building 63, 86, 100 

Colossus 101 

demos of lalysos 57-8, 119-24 

demos of Kameiros 58-9, 124-7 

demos of Lindos 59-61, 129-38 

EB fort 101-2 

Egyptian grain 88 

geography 1-2 

glass-making 94, 119, 122 

kommerkiarioi 103-4 


lartios stone 95; see also lartios stone 

Lindian Athena 19-20, 21 

Mesanagros 61-2, 138—47 

Miaphysites 15 

naval base 10, 99, 104, 107, 109, 111 

Persian raids 8 

Rhodian State 2, 4, 96 

sailmakers 99 

timber trade 90 

wine production and trade 59, 60, 85, 90, 91, 122, 125, 126 
Rhodian Sea Law 100 
rock-cut tombs 71, 72, 79, 130, 181, 183, 195, 196 
Rome 4, 14 n. 28, 15, 37, 93, 94 n. 72, 74, 95 n. 87, 186 
Ross 25, 72, 176, 178, 186 


Sabbatians 30 

Sabbatios (presbyter and monk) 34, 114, 120 

Sabbatios (Novatian leader) 17, 114; see also Sabbatians and Sabbatios 
(presbyter and monk) 

Sabellians 30 
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Samos 4 n. 7, 5, 7, 10, 12 n. 17, 13 n. 18, 50, 54, 93, 99, 100, 111, 112 n. 156 


bishops of 14, 15 
drugariate of 10 
Eupalinos tunnel 110 
Heraion 20-2, 39 
Jews 16, 19 
monasticism 30, 35-6 
thema of 10 
Saracens of Crete 78, 82 
Sardis 12 n. 15, 16, 19, 23 n. 41, 38, 39, 50, 100, 101, 106 
Saria 2, 4, 5, 70, 71, 72-84, 85, 90, 95, 107, 182, 191, 193, 194, 195-6 
Schoinoussa 97 
Schwartz 15, 185 
Scythia Minor 7, 32 
Scythian monks 32 
Second Nesiotic League 96 
Seleucia Pieria 88 n. 10, 92 n. 51, 93 
Severians 11 
Severos of Antioch 15, 30 
shipmasters 88, 91; see also navicularius and naukleros 
shipsheds 47, 128, 154 
Sibylline prophesy 43 
Sibythioi (demos) 58 
Sicily 8, 11, 82, 101 
Siphnos 7, 14, 97 
Skarpheia 55 
Skripou 32 
Skyros 94 
Slava Rusa 32 
Smyrna 9, 10 
Jews 16 
Monophysites 15 
Sodini 84, 137, 141, 145, 186 
spatheia 93 
Spetzes 97 
strategos ton Karabon 10 
Symi 2, 4, 14, 33 n. 116, 56 n. 109, 69, 95, 97, 200 
Synekdemos 3, 7,41, 44, 71 
Synesios of Cyrene 71, 88, 89 n. 13 
synotkismos 4 


synthronon 73, 124, 126, 129, 134, 135, 138, 140, 147, 154, 162, 165, 166, 170, 


172, 173, 180, 188, 190, 199 

Syracuse 9 

Svria 8, 31, 54, 78, 88, 89, 90, 92, LOL, 
“monasticism 32, 34, 37 

Svros 16 


2 
ә 


108, 13: 


Tauros 49 
taxation. 49, 53, 54, 55, 62, 87, 103, 104. 110 
Тејепаоѕ 2, 5, 33, 67-9, 84, 85, 90, 91, 101, 107, 


tortitied settlement 105-6, 107 


111; 174-80 
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Telendos (cont.) 

necropolis 69, 80, 178-9 
temple conversion 18, 24-31, 38 
temple-church 25-7, 28, 31 
Tenedos 7, 13, 14, 17, 56, 88 

stopover station of the Egyptian fleet 55 
Tenos 7, 14, 15, 35 
Teos 94 
tetrapylon 43 
Tetrarchs 19, 20, 47, 49, 54; see also Diocletian 
Theodora 15 n. 39, 30, 40 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus 30 
Theodoros (hegoumenos) 33, 107 
Theodoros (presbyter) 35 
Theodoros the Lector 186 
Theodosian Code 24, 71, 87, 88 
Theodosios I 46 
Theodosios II 20 
Theodosios III 106 
Theophanes 9, 99, 104 
Theophanes Continuator 109 
Theosophy 28 
Theotokos 12, 28, 29, 61, 122, 138 
Thera 7, 14, 15, 16, 17 n. 54, 54, 55, 81 n. 229, 85, 107 n. 83, 

108 n. 102 

Thessaloniki (Thessalonica) 31, 32, 33, 37, 50, 94 n. 72, 137 
Thessaly 32, 94, 100 
Tiberius Claudius Hermias Theopropos 19 
Tilos 2, 4, 6, 10, 112 n. 136, 115, 146-8 
Timotheos (deacon) 66 
Tralles 10, 15, 31, 54 
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Tripoli 44 

Troad 94 

Tropion 4 

trulli houses 82 

Tryphon, bishop of Chios 13, 14 
Tsoukalario (Thasos) 35 

türbe 82, 84 n. 243 


Vandals 43 
and Africa 71 
Venetians 108 n. 99-100, 109, 183 
Vera 22, 39 
Virgin Mary 13 n. 25, 28; see also Maria 
virgins 33 
Vonitsa 33 


warehouse 47, 54, 56, 88 n. 10, 103, 154, 196—7 
water spring 72, 88, 126, 193 


xenodocheion 15 n. 39, 48, 49 


Yakinthos (cubicularius) 54 n. 97, 70 
Yassi Ada wreck 93, 110 


Zacharias, bishop of Mytilene 14, 15 
Zacharias, governor of Insulae 38, 90 
Zagros 8 

Zeno 28, 29, 43 

Zeus Attavyros 59, 115, 127 

zodiac panel 202 

Zosimos 7 n. 2, 20 n. 19, 43 


